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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


In giving the name The Groundwork of British History to this 
book, the writers seek to make clear the plan on which it is 
constructed. 

If in reading it a boy comes to carry with him some idea of 
the origin and sequence and relation of events, and gains some 
notion of history as a whole , he is beginning to build on what may 
be called a groundwork. Much will remain to be learnt and 
many details to be added, but these will fall naturally into their 
places if the mind is already prepared with a groundwork or 
general plan on which to fit them. 

If, on the other hand, there is no such groundwork in his 
mind, additional knowledge may merely produce additional 
confusion. Every teacher in history is only too familiar with the 
painful method of “ learning ”—so called—by which a boy will 
get up some pages of a book so thoroughly as to be able to answer 
every question on the pages set, and yet have no grip of his his¬ 
tory as a whole. Take him “ outside the lesson ” and he is at 
once bewildered and lost—with perhaps a suppressed sense of 
injustice. 

Such a perplexed learner often deserves more sympathy than 
he gets. He dutifully burdens his memory with all the names 
and dates and facts which he finds on the pages prescribed, not 
knowing which are the most important, not having been taught 
to connect events with their past causes or their future develop¬ 
ments. Now and again his memory, being unsupported by any 
general sense of where he is, plays him false, and he produces 
those grotesque onslaughts upon chronology and probability with 
which we are all acquainted. 
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PREFACE 


It is to meet such difficulties that our book is directed. Our 
aim is to provide the reader with a groundwork at once solid 
and broad-based, upon which increasing knowledge may gradually 
be built; to trace out the main threads of British history, omitting 
small and unfruitful details; to treat events in logical sequence 
by pursuing one subject at a time; and to concentrate the mind 
upon what was the chief policy or course of action in each age. 

In order to do this the book strives to encourage the faculties 
of understanding and reason rather than mere memory; and to 
make boys think why things happened and what the consequences 
were. 

The method is the same as that followed in Mr. Warner's 
Brief Survey of British History , but the book is intended for those 
who have got beyond the elementary outlines, and who require 
a general view of the broadening stream of our national history. 

Mr. Marten would like to thank Mr. Urquhart, Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol College, and Mr. G. W. Headlam, his colleague 
at Eton, for kindly reading the proof sheets, and the Rev. A. B. 
Beaven, of Leamington, and Professor Hearnshaw for providing 
valuable lists of corrigenda . 

NOTE TO EDITION OF 1932 

The whole book has been revised in the light of recent his¬ 
torical research. Up till 1815 it has been found possible to keep 
to the original paging, but it has been found impossible after that 
date, as the later chapters have had to be largely rewritten. The 
book has been brought up to the year 1932. Mr. Marten wishes 
to express his grateful thanks for help in revision to Dr. R. R. 
Reid, and to his late colleagues Mr. R. Birley and Mr. Hugh de 
Havilland, and to Mr. J. G. Fyfe for help in the Scottish sections. 
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BRITISH HISTORY 


SECTION III 


XXXV. Foreign Affairs and the Empire, 

1714-63 

With the accession of George I our foreign politics were 
affected by a new influence. George I and his successors—till 
the accession of Queen Victoria —were not only The influence 
Kings of England, but Electors of Hanover. Eng- of Hanover, 
lishmen are perhaps apt to regard Hanover, in the elder Pitt's 
words, as a “despicable German Electorate”; but in reality 
it was amongst the foremost of German States, and had 
important naval positions in the North Sea. The devotion 
which George I and George II felt for Hanover increased the 
complications and difficulties of our foreign policy during their 
rule; and there was always a danger of Great Britain being 
drawn into wars to protect Hanoverian interests. Indeed, very 
soon after George I came to the throne, demonstrations, which 
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were made by the British fleet to further the ambitions of 
Hanover, nearly produced a war, first with Sweden, and then 
with Russia. 

War, however, was averted, and for twenty-six years after the 

signing of the Treaty of Utrecht—from 1713 to 1739—Great 

British Britain enjoyed a period of repose. Both France 

relations and Great Britain wished to uphold the Treaty of 

with Prance. _ _ _ . r „ t . . , 7 , 

Utrecht, and for a great part of this period each 
country was ruled by a peace-loving minister, Walpole^ being 
chief minister in Great Britain'from 1721-42, and Fleury being 
responsible for French policy from 1720-29. Hence not only 
were there no hostilities, but even at times an alliance or informal 
co-operation between these two powers—a very unusual state of 
affairs in the eighteenth century. 

On the other hand, the rulers of Austria and Spain were dis¬ 
satisfied with the Treaty of Utrecht. Our chief difficulties were 

Great Britain In 1 7 1 8, Great Britain prevented her 

and Spain, from obtaining possession of Sicily by demolishing 

her fleet off Cape Passaro} whilst, in 1725, an alli¬ 
ance which Spain had made with Austria, in the hope of recovering 
Gibraltar and Minorca, was checkmated by a counter-alliance 
between Great Britain and France. A few years later trade 
controversies with Spain became acute. The Spaniards jealously 
tried to exclude all other nations from trading with their enor¬ 
mous possessions in South America, though they failed to develop 
the trade on their own account. But British ships did a great 
deal of illicit trade with Spanish America, especially through the 
solitary British ship which under the jerms of the Treaty of 
Utrecht was allowed to be sent there annually. This ship, 
whilst in the Spanish port, was emptied of its cargo each day, 
and refilled under cover of night by small boats from other ships 
outside the harbour. 

The Spaniards, not unnaturally incensed at these proceedings, 


1 The Spanish fleet of eighteen sail was utterly destroyed by an English fleet of twenty-one 
sail under Admiral Byng. Part of the Spanish fleet fled, and took refuge inshore. A Captain 
Walton was sent in pursuit, and his dispatch announcing his success is said to he the shortest 
on record and to have run as follows: “ Sir, we have taken and destroyed all the Spanish ships 
which were upon the coast: the number as per margin. Respectfully, &c., G. Walton.'* But, 
as a matter of fact, this was only the ending of the letter. 
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had retaliated by searching on the high seas British ships whose 
destination might be Spanish America, and treating British sailors 
with great brutality. Consequently, British feeling j enkini » # ear 
was roused, and the politicians opposed to Walpole, 
then the chief minister, thinking they had got a good party cry, 
took care to fan the indignation. Finally, anger reached boiling- 
point when a certain Captain Jenkins produced his ear in a bottle 
before the House of Commons, and asserted that it had been cut 
off by the Spaniards. He was asked “what his feelings were 
when he found himself in the hands of such barbarians”, and he 
answered in words which were probably suggested to him before¬ 
hand, but which had the effect desired by the opposition of 
stimulating patriotic fervour: “I commended my soul to my God, 
and my cause to my country.” 1 Walpole, unable to withstand 
popular opinion, after futile negotiations with Spain, declared war 


in 1739. 

The year 1739 ushered in a new and prolonged period of 
conflict. The war with Spain, somewhat discreditable to our 
honour in its origin, was discreditable to our The war with 
arms in its conduct. An attempt on Cartagena, Spain, 1739. 
in Spanish America, was a miserable failure, and our only success 
was a voyage round the world undertaken by Anson, who cap¬ 
tured an enormous amount of treasure on the west coast of South 
America. 2 

But meanwhile, in 1740, another Succession War broke out. 
This had to do with Austria. Charles VI, the emperor and 
ruler of the vast Austrian dominions—known to us The Au8triaD , 
already, in the Spanish Succession War, as the Arch- Succession 
duke Charles—had one child, a daughter, Maria * r * x74< ^* 
Theresa. He persuaded nearly all the European powers to re¬ 
cognize an arrangement known as the Pragmatic Sanction , by 


1 It has been doubted whether Jenkins ever really lost an ear at all, or, if he did, it has 
been asserted that he lost it in an English pillory. According to Jenkins's story, the ear had 
been cut off in 1731 by a ferocious Spanish captain, by name Fandino, who was himself cap¬ 
tured by a British frigate eleven years later after a desperate resistance. 

* Anson succeeded in capturing the great treasure-ship that sailed every year from Manila 
to Acapulco. The treasure he secured, worth some ,£500,000, was paraded through the city, 
on its way to the Bank of England, in a procession of thirty-two wagons, the ship's company 
marching alongside with colours flying and band playing. 
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which it was laid down that all his kingdoms and territories should 
pass undivided to this daughter. But on Charles’s death, in 1740, 
the Elector of Bavaria, the husband of Charles’s elder brother’s 
daughter, claimed the Austrian dominions. The King of France 
supported him, and sent two armies across the Rhine. Mean¬ 
while Frederick II, known in history as Frederick the Great, who 
had just succeeded to the Prussian throne, disregarded his promise 
to Charles to recognize his daughter, and seized Silesia, which 
belonged to Austria. 

Feelings of chivalry and also fears of what might happen to 
the Austrian Netherlands impelled Great Britain to assist Maria 
Theresa, and, moreover, the Electors of Hanover were traditional 
allies of the House of Habsburg. Hence, once again, England 
and France, though they did not declare formal war till 1744* 
found themselves engaged in hostilities. The military operations 
in which we took part were at the outset somewhat complicated, 
and it is sufficient to say that the position of Maria Theresa was 
at first very precarious, but that the loyalty of her subjects, and 
especially of the Hungarians, saved her. 

Then Carteret became, on Walpole’s resignation in 1742, 
responsible for our foreign policy. A gifted man, with great 
Carteret's knowledge °f European politics, and with the advan- 
poiicy, tage, rare at that time, of being able to talk fluently in 
W4* German, he belongs to the small number—perhaps for¬ 

tunately small—of foreign secretaries who wished Great Britain 
to play a large part in Continental politics. He succeeded, first, 
in negotiating a peace between Frederick and Maria Theresa, by 
which Prussia withdrew from the struggle, and then in combining 
nearly all the German powers, with the exception of Prussia, 
against France. An army composed of English and Hano¬ 
verians, under the command of Lord Stair and accompanied by 
George II himself, was directed to evict the French from Ger- 
D«ttingen, many. But the army soon found itself in an apparently 
I743 * hopeless position at Dettingen , with no food, with the 
River Main on one flank and impenetrable mountains and forests 
on the other, whilst its advance and retreat were covered by 
French forces. Fortunately the French left their strong position, 
and the British were able to make a decisive charge and snatch 
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a victory from the jaws of defeat. 1 As a consequence the French 
troops retired from Germany, and the situation was relieved. 

The coalition of German powers, however, soon broke, up. 
Prussia again took up arms against Austria, and Carteret, owing 
to his unpopularity at home, retired from office. Mean- Fontcnoy> 
while, a French force of 80,000 men, under the famous x ? 45 - 
Marshal Saxe, invaded the Austrian Netherlands; and, despite 
the efforts of the British, it was everywhere victorious. In 1745 
the British were defeated at Fontenoy , though the infantry won 
great glory by a magnificent charge, which was finally checked 
by the Irish Brigade serving in the French army. In the same 
year the rising of the Young Pretender (see p. 484) led to the 
withdrawal of the British troops from the Continent. The French 
proceeded to occupy nearly the whole of the Austrian Nether¬ 
lands, and when the British returned two years later they met 
with no success. 

The war was ended in 1748 by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle . 
Maria Theresa was left in possession of the Austrian dominions, 
including the Austrian Netherlands, though Prussia _ 

, • , , r • Treaty of 

kept Silesia; otherwise no change of importance Aix-ia-Chapeiie, 
took place. The war, however, so far as Great * 74 * 

Britain and France were concerned, was not merely European. 
The French took Madras in India. We took Louisburg, the 
great port of Cape Breton Island, the Gibraltar, as it has been 
called, of the New World. These two places were exchanged at 
the peace. Concerning the right of search, the original cause 
of the war with Spain, nothing was said at all. 

The Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle settled nothing permanently. 
It was only a truce, and a few years later, in 1756, a mightier 
war was to break out—the Seven Years’ War. The The British 
rival ambitions of Great Britain and France in fn^oith 011 
America and in India had to be adjusted—and the America, 
sword alone could do that. Something has already been said 
about our colonies in North America. The British colonies— 

1 George ITs horse, frightened by the crackle of musketry, ran away with him at the 
beginning of the battle; the king, therefore, fought during the remainder of the time on foot, 
saying that he could trust his legs not to run away with him. He behaved with the utmost 
bravery, encouraging his soldiers: “Steady, my boys; fire, my brave boys, give them hre; 
they will soon run.* In honour of the victory, Handel composed a Te Deura. 
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thirteen in number—stretched along the shores of the Atlantic 
To the north of them lay the French possession of Canada, 
to the south and west of them French Louisiana. The French 
ambitions were brilliant in conception. Just as in our own 
times the French desired a sphere of influence that would stretch 



from the east to the west of Africa, so in the eighteenth century 
they wished to join Louisiana and Canada by occupying the 
land behind and to the west of the British settlements. At first 
sight the French ambitions might seem absurd; for the French 
colonists in Canada only numbered some 60,000, and the Eng¬ 
lish colonists were nearly a million and a half. But the French 
settlements were compact, whilst those of the English were 









































POSITION IN NORTH AMERICA 465 

scattered. The French colony was united, and autocratically 
governed by capable French officials. The thirteen English 
colonies, on the other hand, were entirely separate in govern¬ 
ment, and often ill-disposed to one another; and all attempts 
to combine them for joint action had hitherto been complete 
failures. Moreover river valleys favoured the French designs. 
Throw a cork into the River Alleghany at its source near 
Lake Erie, and it will eventually find its way—if it meets 
with no obstacles—by the River Ohio and the Mississippi, to 
the Gulf of Mexico. Mountains—the Alleghany Mountains— 
on the other hand, interposed a natural barrier to the British 
expansion westward. 

After the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle events moved fast in 
America. The French seemed likely to achieve their ambitions. 
South of Montreal they had already built, on the The Frcnch 
shores of Lake Champlain, two forts at Crown Point forts 
and at Ticonderoga . They now developed the building of a 

line of forts from north to south to secure the river valleys. 
Meantime the British, owing partly to the disunion of the 
colonies themselves and partly to the procrastination of the 
home government, had done nothing except the building of 
Oswego on the south side of Lake Ontario. Then in 1754 
came the building by the French, near the western boundary 
of Pennsylvania and at the junction of three rivers, Fort Duqueane, 
of Fort Duquesne; and the last link, it has been x ? 54 - 
said, in the French chain of forts was forged. Its building at 
once led to war in America. Two attempts to capture it were 
made, the first under Washington in 1754, and the second under 
Braddock in 1755; an ^ both were disastrous. 1 The outlook 
for the French in America was bright, when in 1756 formal 
war was declared between Great Britain and France. 

But in the east as well as in the west, in India as well as 
in America, French and British ambitions clashed. Though 
on the west coast Bombay belonging to the English East India 
company and Mah£ belonging to the French East India com 

1 Braddock, who had pushed forward with twelve hundred men, was caught in an ambush 
some seven miles from the fort, and lost nearly two-thirds of his force. He himself fotight 
most bravely, and, after having five horses shot under him, was mortally wounded, and died 
next day. 
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pany lay far apart, their factories on the east coast were in 
the same districts. In the north the English Calcutta lay 
English close to the French Chandernagore, whilst in the 

East F indi* h south the French Pondicherry lay between, though at 
companies. some distance from, Madras and Fort St. David. 
Both companies had reached a point when for their future 
commercial development some interference with the politics of 
the interior was probable. It was, however, the condition of 
India itself which made that interference inevitable. 

India, it must be remembered, is not a country like France 
or Germany, but a large Continent. Its area is almost equal to, 
The races an d its population is greater than, that of all Europe 
of India. jf R uss i a j s excluded. The inhabitants of this vast 
continent speak some fifty languages, and they vary in colour 
from the light brown of the Northern Pathan to the black of 
the Southern Tamil; and they are divided into races which, in 
the words of a recent viceroy, differ from one another “as 
much as the Esquimaux from the Spaniard or the Irishman from 
the Turk”. It may be urged that the Hindu religion gives a 
certain unifying influence; but it must be borne in mind that 
the Mahommedans—to say nothing of other religious sects such 
as the Parsees and Sikhs—constitute a very strong minority. 1 
Moreover, the Hindus are themselves divided into some 3000 
castes, the members of which have little social intercourse with 
one another; and their religion, it has been said, exhibits the 
worship of innumerable gods and an endless diversity of ritual. 
The religion of the well-educated Brahmin—the highest caste— 
may be called a form of Deism; the religion of the ordinary 
Hindu peasant embraces the worship of many local deities, 
and almost every village has its own particular objects of 
veneration. 

The great Mahommedan dynasty, generally known as the 
Mogul dynasty, had, for a time, brought nearly the whole 


Its anarchical 
condition 
after 1707. 


of India under its control. Established in the 
sixteenth century, it had gradually extended its 
power, especially under Akbar —the contemporary 


1 According to the last census, the Hindus number at the present time about 70 per cent 
of the total population. 
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of Elizabeth—and Aurangzeb . But with the death of the last- 
named in 1707 the empire had begun to break asunder and 
India fell into a condition of anarchy. From the north the 



King of Persia came in 1739 and sacked Delhi, the Mogul 
capital. The Afghans after six successive invasions established 
themselves in the Punjab, until finally they gave way, towards 
the end of the century, to the Sikhs. In the north-east the 
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rulers of Bengal and Oudh were practically independent. In 
Central India, the Mahrattas—Hindu tribes—made expeditions 
north and east from their two great centres at Poona and at 
Nagpur. In the south the Nizam of Hyderabad was the greatest 
potentate, and the Nabob of the Carnatic in the south-east was 
his vassal. In the south-west the ruler of Mysore was shortly 
to possess formidable power. 

In the constant rivalries between these various States lay 
the opportunity for European interference. And in 1741 a 
Dupieix in Frenchman, by name Dupleix , of exceptional ability 

India, wm* and ambition, was appointed Governor of Pondi¬ 
cherry. He determined to take advantage, in the south, of this 
state of affairs. During the War of the Austrian Succession he 
devoted his energies to the capture of Madras, only to be obliged 
to give it back at the peace. But there followed disputed suc¬ 
cessions at Hyderabad and in the Carnatic. Dupleix and the 
British each supported a rival pair of candidates. One of the 
French candidates triumphed at Hyderabad; the other secured 
the whole Carnatic save Trichinopoly, and even that place was 
besieged and seemed likely to fall. 

It was at this critical moment in 1751 that the position was 
saved by Robert Clive. The son of a small Shropshire squire, 
he had—after a somewhat turbulent boyhood— 

Clive and the , ,. r 

siege of Arcot, gone to India to act as a clerk in the hast India 

S7S1 * Company. 1 When Dupleix attacked Madras, he 

had volunteered for service, and both then and subsequently 
made his mark as a soldier. He now proposed, as a diversion, 
an attack upon Arcot , the capital. His proposal was accepted, 
and with a small force he succeeded in capturing it. This 
bold action had the effect he desired, and the siege of Trichino¬ 
poly was raised. But this was by no means all. He had now 
to defend Arcot until relief came. With two hundred and thirty 
men he held on for fifty days, though he had to defend two 


* He was, even in early life, of a somewhat pugnacious disposition, and, at the age of 
six, was described as “ out of measure addicted to fighting ", whilst, later on, the shop¬ 
keepers of Market Drayton, so tradition says, used to pay " a small tribute of apples and 
halfpence ” to Clive and a band of his schoolfellows in order to preserve their windows 
from molestation. Clive, when he reached India, was for some time profoundly unhappy, 
and tried to commit suicide, but the pistol did not fire. 
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breaches, the one of fifty and the other of ninety feet, against 
an army of ten thousand men. From the successful defence 
of Arcot, as Macaulay says, dates the renown of the British 
arms in the East. We had shown that we were not mere 
pedlars but fighters as well. Further successes led to the triumph 
of the British candidate in the Carnatic, and in 1754 Dupleix 
was recalled. Yet, as in Canada, the struggle was not over; 
and the Seven Years’ War was to prove as important for its effects 
in India as for those in Canada. 

The Seven Years’ War did not begin formally till 1756. But, 
as we have seen, hostilities between Great Britain and France 
had occurred in America and in India long before 

Outbreak of 

the war broke out in Europe. The capture and Seven Years’ 
defence of Arcot by Clive occurred in 1751, the War > I756 - 
English attacks on Fort Duquesne began in 1754, whilst in 
1755 hostilities spread to the sea, on which the British captured 
two French men-of-war carrying soldiers to Canada. Finally, in 
the early months of 1756 the French attacked Minorca; and 
with this last event war was regularly declared between the two 
countries. 

It was not only, however, the rivalry between France and 
Great Britain that brought about the war, but also that be¬ 
tween Austria and Prussia. Maria Theresa had no R . ^ ^ 
intention of allowing Frederick to retain Silesia; Prussia and 
she felt its loss so keenly that she could not see 
a native of that country, it was said, without weeping. The only 
question was as to the partners which the rival powers would 
take. In the War of the Austrian Succession the allies on each 
side had been dissatisfied with one another. For this and for 
other reasons the old alliances were reversed in the Seven Years’ 
War. Austria and France—hitherto the great European rivals— 
for once made alliance together, and subsequently persuaded 
Russia to join them; and Great Britain bound itself to Austria’s 
rival, Prussia. 

The Seven Years’ War, so far as Great Britain is concerned, 
may be divided into two periods. The first two years (1756-7) 
were years of almost unrelieved failure. The Duke of New¬ 
castle (see p. 494) for the greater part of the time was chief 
(0 271 ) 31 -32 
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minister. Procrastinating and ignorant, timid and undecided, 

he was “unfit”, said George II, “to be Chamberlain to, the 

„ , . L smallest Court in Germany”: and it would certainly 

in the war, be difficult to find anyone less fitted to carry 

1756-7 3 3 

" '* on a great war.- Commanders, both on land and 

sea, uninspired by the Government at home, planned their 
strategy without thought, and fought their battles by obsolete 
and formal methods. Consequently, at the beginning of the war, 
Great Britain was in terror of invasion, and to her disgrace 
Hessians and Hanoverians were brought over to defend her own 
shores. 

Meantime, Byng was dispatched with a fleet badly provisioned 
and poorly equipped to relieve Minorca , which, as has been stated, 
Byng and had been attacked by the French. Off that island he 
Minorca. fought an indecisive action with the French fleet when 
he ought to have avoided a battle and confined his attention 
to harassing the French communications. He then, supported 
by the advice of a council of war, returned home, leaving 
Minorca to be taken by the French. The nation was furious. 
Byng was tried for neglect of duty, found guilty, and shot on the 
quarterdeck of his own ship in Portsmouth Harbour—a scapegoat 
for the incompetence of the British Government and the want 
of seamanship on the part of the British navy. 1 In America, 
the British lost Oswego and Fort William Henry , and an intended 
attack on Louisburg came to nothing. In Germany, the Duke of 
Cumberland, George IPs son, who had been sent to protect 
Hanover and to cover the western frontier of Prussia from a 
French invasion, was defeated at Hastenbeck y and forced to 
sign the convention of Kloster-seven, by which he agreed to 
evacuate the country (1757). 2 Only two wonderful victories 
won by our ally, King Frederick of Prussia, over the French 


1 Byng, who was the son of the admiral who had won the battle off Cape Passaro in 1790, 
was unfortunate in being the first victim of a new rule. Officers could previously be shot for 
“cowardice** or “disaffection"; but ‘‘negligence” had recently been added as a capital 
offence, and Byng came under this charge because he was found guilty of not having done 
his utmost to save Minorca. Voltaire’s mot on this execution is well known; it was done, he 
said, “ pour encourager les autres”. 

* George II was very angry as a consequence, and on Cumberland's return to London only 
gave him an interview of four minutes, telling him that “he had ruined his country and 
spoiled everything". At cards that evening, when the duke entered the room, the king said 
openly: “ Here is my son who has ruined me and disgraced himself! ” 
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at Rossbach and over the Austrians at Leuthen saved the 
situation. 

The last five years of the war (1758-63) are, on the other 
hand, years of almost untarnished glory. Midway in the year 
1757 William Pitt formed a coalition ministry with British sue- 
the Duke of Newcastle . Pitt had all the qualities £n 8 d C pit??"h?* 
necessary for a great war minister. He combined fluence - 
supreme self-confidence with the power of inspiring others. “I 
believe,” he said of himself, “ I can save this country and that no 
one else can.” “No one,” said an officer, “can enter his closet 
without coming out of it a braver man.” He had the capacity for 
selecting good men; no doubt he appointed some bad officers, 
but Hawke and Wolfe and Ferdinand of Brunswick are great 
names which attest his judgment. Above all, he had not only the 
genius of conceiving great and sound strategical designs, but also 
the capacity, with infinite patience and thoroughness, to plan their 
execution. No doubt he was arrogant and overbearing. He 
threatened to impeach one colleague who opposed him, and 
another complained that his language was of a kind seldom heard 
west of Constantinople. But these very qualities enabled him to 
become the only genuine war minister Great Britain has had since 
the development of cabinet government, a minister possessing the 
almost undisputed control of the army and the navy as well as of 
the diplomacy of the country. For his ally Pitt had Frederick, 
King of Prussia, and it was through the combination of these 
great men that the foundations of the modern Empire of Great 
Britain and of the modern Kingdom of Prussia were securely laid. 

Pitt’s strategy was briefly as follows. Assistance must be 
given to the King of Prussia. Even the generalship of Frederick 
the Great would not have enabled Prussia to with- strategy 
stand alone the combined forces of Austria, France, of Pitt * 
and Russia. Moreover, it was part of Pitt’s policy to absorb 
French energies as far as possible in Europe. “We shall 
win Canada,” Pitt said, “ on the banks of tlie Elbe.” Conse¬ 
quently he~not only paiT’subsidies to Frederick of Prussia, but 
also maintained in Germany an army partly British and partly 
Hanoverian under Ferdinand of Brunswick to protect Hanover 
and the western flank of Prussia from the French. In addition 
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he attacked various places on the French coast. These attacks, 
though not very successful, 1 kept the French nation in a con¬ 
tinual state of alarm, and led, according to Pitt's information, to 
some thirty thousand French troops being employed in defensive 
work at home instead of aggressive operations elsewhere. In the 
West Indies and in the East Pitt's object was, at first, to protect 
British commerce, and later, to extend British possessions. His 
chief energies, however, were concentrated on the conquest of 
Canada; it was there we were to make the first bid for victory 
whilst the French wasted their efforts on the Continent. 

In 1758 the initial successes began. In America, three 
separate armies advanced; the first, it is true, failed to take 
The campaign Ticonderoga, but of the others, one, with the aid 
of 1758- of the fleet, captured Louisburg, and the other Fort 

Duquesne. Two raids were made on the French coast. The 
first went to St. Malo and destroyed a great deal of French ship¬ 
ping; but the second, after doing much damage at Cherbourg, 
revisited St. Malo, and on this occasion had to make a disastrously 
precipitate retreat. In Germany, Ferdinand of Brunswick was 
able to reach the Rhine, though he had to retreat later on. And 
just before the end of the year an expedition which had been dis¬ 
patched to West Africa captured the French settlement of Goree. 

With 1759 came a year more fruitful of successes tha n any 
other in our history. Upon Canada Pitt planned a twofold 
The year of advance. Amhe rst was to take Ticonderoga, which 
victories, 1759. foe did, and to reach Quebec—which he was unable 
to accomplish. Wolfe, one of Pitt's favourite officers, was 
selected to command the soldiers and Saunders to command the 
sailors of another expedition which should go up the river St. 
Lawrence to attack Quebec. Saunders, in spite of fog and con¬ 
trary winds, took the fleet and the transports up the St. Lawrence 
without mishap. 

Quebec stands upon a rocky promontory at the junction of 
the river St. Charles and the river St. Lawrence. Montcalm, 
The attack the French commander, had fortified the bank Of the 
on Quebec, n ver g t Lawrence from the point where the river St. 

1 An opponent of Pitt’s spoke of them sneeringly “ as breaking windows with guineas ”, and 
they were undoubtedly expensive. * 
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Charles joins it to a point some eight miles down stream where 
another river, the Montmorency, flows into it. Wolfe had, with 
inferior forces, to fight an enemy who was strictly on the defensive. 
He at once seized the Isle of Orleans, which lay below Quebec. 
But he could not succeed in tempting Montcalm from his entrench¬ 
ments, and an attack made upon the French from across the 
river Montmorency was a failure. The summer wore on and 
matters looked hopeless. 

Meantime, however, some of the British ships had succeeded 



in passing the Quebec batteries, and in getting above the city. 
It was this achievement which enabled Wolfe to make his master¬ 
stroke. The cliffs on the north bank of the St. Lawrence above 
Quebec are steep and precipitous, but about, a mile and a half 
beyond that fortress Wolfe had discovered a zigzag path which 
led to their summit. He determined to attempt a night attack at 
this place, and accordingly made arrangements, with great skill, 
to divert the enemy's attention from that quarter. Below Quebec, 
Montcalm's attention was occupied by a bombardment from the 
main body of the fleet under Saunders, whilst the garrison in 
the city itself had an energetic attack directed upon it from the 
opposite bank. Meanwhile Wolfe himself and a large part of his 
troops had embarked in the ships which were above Quebec. On 
the night of the attack the Ships were some six miles above the 
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intended landing-place so as to distract the attention of Bougain¬ 
ville, who with a large force was watching these ships, from Wolfe's 
real objective. 

Brilliantly conceived, the plan was no less brilliantly executed. 
About 2 a.m. on the morning of September 13, the ships' boats, 
laden with soldiers, started on their journey. They deceived two 
sentinels on the bank by pretending to be some expected French 
provision boats, and then a small landing-party got on shore, 
climbed up the path, surprised the small guard at the top of the 
cliff, and covered the landing of the rest of Wolfe's forces. 

The news of this exploit was, of course, conveyed to Mont¬ 
calm and Bougainville. The latter waited for the news to be 

The Heights con fi rme d } an d was an y wa y too far off to be of 
of Abraham, service; but Montcalm, after some hesitation, through 
" ep * S3 * being uncertain of Saunders’s intentions, hurried up 
and marshalled his men on the Heights of Abraham. Towards 
ten o’clock the French advanced. The British waited till they 
came within thirty-five yards, gave two murderous volleys, and 
then charged, the newly-enlisted Highlanders especially distin¬ 
guishing themselves. In twenty minutes the battle was over, 
and was followed by the capture of Quebec. The heroes of 
each side, Montcalm and Wolfe, were mortally wounded. 1 

Elsewhere almost as great successes occurred. An expedition 
sent to the West Indies failed, indeed, to take Martinique, but 
Battle of to °k Guadeloupe instead. In Germany, Ferdinand, 
Minden, with an army composed of various nationalities, had 
to retire before two other armies and leave Hanover 
unprotected. By a brilliant counterstroke he suddenly attacked 
one French army at Minden. Njne battalions of British infantry, 
though exposed to a cross fire of artillery, charged through three 
successive lines of hostile cavalry and tumbled them to ruin; and 
but for the failure of Lord George Sackville to follow up so mag- 


1 Wolfe, at the age of sixteen, fought in the battle of Dettingen, and had to act as adjutant 
of his battalion. At the age of twenty-two he was given command of a regiment, and proved 
himself an admirable commander. He was a person of literary tastes. As his boat was going 
down the St. Lawrence on the night of the attack, he is said to have quoted some lines of 
Gray’s Elegy, exclaiming: “Now, gentlemen, I would rather have written that poem than 
take Quebec!” George II had a high opinion of Wolfe’s capacity. On one occasion some¬ 
one said to him that Wolfe was mad. “ Mad, is he?” was the king’s answer; “ then I wish he 
would bite rome of my other generals.” 
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nificent a charge with the cavalry, the victory might have been an 
overwhelming one. 

Meanwhile the French had been planning the invasion of 
England. The fleets at Toulon and at Brest were to unite and 
to convoy the troops across. The Toulon fleet left harbour; but 
it was discovered going through the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
Boscawen, the British admiral, started in pursuit in under three 
hours—a wonderful performance. By the end of the next day 
the greater number of the French ships had been Battles of Lagos 
dispersed or destroyed off Lagos , and the remnant Q^bero^ Bt'ay 
had retired to Cadiz (August 18). The Brest <$*ov. 20). 
f:eet took advantage of the absence of Hawke’s blockading fleet, 
which had been driven away by a fierce storm, to escape, and 
sailed south. 1 But Hawke pursued it to Quiberon Bay , and on 
a lee shore during a November gale, in a bay full of reefs and 
shoals, fought it, captured two of its number, and destroyed two 
others. The remainder of the French fleet was dispersed, seven 
ships taking refuge up a river, from which they only escaped some 
fifteen months later. The French plan of invasion therefore 
absolutely failed. The fight in Quiberon Bay makes a wonderful 
ending to a wonderful year. 

The later years of the war saw further successes. In 1760— 
the year of George Ill’s accession—Montreal was captured, and 
the conquest of Canada was completed. In 1761 the British 
British captured Belleisle, off the west coast of France, successes, 

1 1761-2. 

In that same year Spain joined France. Pitt had 
secret intelligence of this alliance, and had wanted to declare war 
on Spain before it declared war on us, and to capture the annual 
treasure fleet that came from Spanish America. The cabinet 
would not consent, and consequently Pitt resigned and Bute 
became head of the ministry. Spain, when the treasure fleet 
safely reached her harbours, declared war. But she was only 
to lose from her intervention. For in 1762 Great Britain cap¬ 
tured Havana, the capital of Cuba, and Manila, the capital of 


1 Hawke had entered the navy in 1720 at the age of fourteen. To Hawke is due what has 
been cStted ht veritable rev olution in naval strategy, for he instituted in 1759 the system of a 
block ade over the French port of B rest. He did this effectually for a period of six months 
from May to November, 1759. The French fleet only finally escaped because a very bad 
storm forced Hawke to take refuge at Torbay. 
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the Philippine Islands; whilst, to her other captures from France, 
Great Britain added Martinique and St. Lucia. Meantime nego¬ 
tiations had been begun for peace, and in 1763 the peace came. 

Before giving the terms of peace, we must turn to the course 
of the war in India. There also it opened gloomily. In the 
The war in nort h, in 17 56, a new Nabob of Bengal, Surajah 
Bengal. Dowlah , had, within two months of his accession, 
quarrelled with the British. He seized Calcutta, and there per¬ 
petrated the ghastly tragedy of the “ Black Hole ”, putting one 
hundred and forty-six people—of whom only twenty-three sur¬ 
vived—in a hot Indian night in a prison barely twenty feet 
square, and with only two small barred windows. Clive came 
up from Madras and retook Calcutta. In 1757—in the very 
Battle of same month that Pitt took office—he won on the 
piassey, 1757. G f pia SSe y with three thousand men, and with 

only eight guns, a victory over an army of fifty thousand men 
with forty guns. Clive was materially helped by the t reacher y 
of Meer Ja ffier. one of the nabob’s generals, and by the fact 
that a thunderstorm wetted the enemy’s gunpowder^ whilst tar¬ 
paulins protected his own; but even so, it was superb audacity 
on the part of Clive to risk a battle. That victory marks the 
beginning of the political ascendancy of the East India Company 
in Bengal; the Company put Meer Jaffier on the throne, and was 
given in return a substantial amount of land round Calcutta. 

In the south matters had begun badly, as in the north, and 
the French took Fort St. David and besieged Madras; but they 
The war in were quickly driven away. Brilliant success was 
Southern India. to f o n 0W> In the year of victories—in 1759— 

the capture of Masulipatam gave the English East India Com¬ 
pany not only some eighty miles of coast line in the Circars, 
but substituted English for French influence at the Court of the 
Battle of Nizam of Hyderabad; whilst in the following year, 
Wandewaah, at Wandewash y Eyre Coote won a victory over the 
French which led to the capture of Pondicherry 
and the other French settlements. 

The Treaty of Paris in 1763 ended the war which had been 
so glorious to our arms. In America, Great Britain received 
Canada, the French territory on the east of the Mississippi, 
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Cape Breton Island, and all other islands in the River and Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, besides Florida, which she received from Spain 
in exchange for Havannah. In the West Indies, The Treaty of 
she received Dominica, Tobago, and Grenada; in pari# * * 7 63. 
the Mediterranean, Minorca; and in Africa, the settlements on 
the river Senegal. But Great Britain gave back a good deal. 
To Spain she returned rich Havana and Manila—the news of 
the capture of the latter was not received till negotiations were 
practically completed. France recovered Belleisle and Goree, 
strong Martinique and wealthy St. Lucia; and her settlements 
in India were restored to her on condition that she should not 
fortify them. To France also was ceded the right to fish off 
the Newfoundland coast, and two small islands were given to 
her for the use of her fishermen. No doubt if Pitt had been 
in office the terms would have been better; but, even as it is, 
the peace marks a great stage forward in the advance of our 
empire. With regard to Germany, France agreed to give up 
ail the territories in that country which she had occupied. 
Frederick the Great held, however, that the British by nego¬ 
tiating a peace separately with the French had basely deserted 
him; and though the charge was not true, it affected Prussian 
sentiment towards Great Britain for a considerable period. 


XXXVI. Domestic Politics and the First 
Two Georges,* 1714—60 

1. The British Constitution, 1714—1832 

We must turn aside for a while from the review of the great 
wars to sketch the domestic affairs of Great Britain after 1714. 
Parliament, as a result of the Revolution of 1688, had obtained 
control of legislation and taxation. William III, however, as has 
been pointed out, chose his own ministers and directed both the 
home and foreign policy of the nation; and even Anne often 

(C271) 31 - 32 * 
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presided at meetings of the cabinet 1 —as the meetings of heads 
of departments came to be called—and directly appointed the 
ministers. But with the accession of the House of Hanover 
came a great change, and it may be convenient here to sum¬ 
marize the chief features of the constitution during the hundred 
years after 1714. 

“ The Act of Settlement had given us,” it has been said, 
“a foreign sovereign; the presence of a foreign sovereign jjave 
The Prime us a Prime Minister.” George I could not speak Eng- 
m mister. ]i s h — Walpole, after 1721 the king’s chief minister, 
had to brush up his Latin in order to converse with the king 
in that language—and George II only spoke it with a strong 
German accent; while neither of the two kings was sufficiently 
interested in or intimate with British politics to comprehend its 
details. Consequently neither of them attended cabinet meet 
ings; and George III, when he came to the throne in 1760, was 
unable, despite his desire, to do so owing to the precedent set 
by his predecessors. Hence it was natural that one minister 
should preside over the cabinet and direct its proceedings; and 
The cabinet gradually it came about that he and not the king 
•yatem. appointed his colleagues to the ministry, and that he 
obtained the title of Prime Minister. Moreover, the king, as he 
was not present at the cabinet meetings where the details were 
discussed, gradually lost the power of deciding on what was to 
be done. He would be told that such and such had happened, 
and that the advice of his minister was to do this. If he did 
not understand, or were careless, or not interested, he agreed 
without further comment. Gradually, the other characteristics of 
our present system of cabinet government were evolved: ministers 
were chosen from the same pafty; they became jointly responsible 
for the policy pursued; and they became dependent for the con¬ 
tinuance of their power, not upon the king, but upon the House 
of Commons. Hitherto the Crown had decided, though the 


1 The privy council had gTown too large for consultative purposes; consequently an Inner 
royal council had developed, which was first called a “cabinet" in the reign of Charles I. 
After the Revolution the cabinet became an established institution. A statesman of Anne's 
reign illustrated the difference between the privy council and the cabinet thus: "The privy 
council were such as were thought to know everything and knew nothing, while those of the 
cabinet thought that nobody knew anything but themselves”. 
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ministers might be consulted; but as time goes on the position 
is reversed—the ministers decided, though the Crown might be 
consulted. Moreover, the Crown ceased to refuse its assent to 
bills passed by Parliament, Anne being the last sovereign who 
exercised this right. 

We must beware, however, of two mistakes in tracing the 
history of cabinet government. In the first place, we must not 
antedate its full development. In the eighteenth slowness of 
century, for instance, the leader of the ministry lt8 <*« vel °P ment * 
would have repudiated the title of Prime Minister owing to its 
unpopularity. Members of a cabinet not infrequently gave in¬ 
dividual and contradictory advice to the king and seldom 
retired from office at the same time. Moreover, the Crown 
was still a very great force and still a real factor in the adminis¬ 
tration of the country; indeed, it might be said that the ministers 
of the eighteenth century had to serve two masters—the Crown 
and a majority of the House of Commons. And when there 
was no disciplined or organized party, as happened especially 
in George Ill’s reign, the monarchy counted for a great deal 
in politics. 

In the second place, it must not be imagined that the power 
which the Crown lost was gained by the people, that monarchy 
gave way to democracy. Britain in the eighteenth Power of the 
century, it has been said, was ruled by a “ Venetian anstocrac y- 
oligarchy”. It was an oligarchy not, indeed, as exclusive, but 
almost as omnipotent, ae in that famous republic, although its 
power was based, not, as in Venice, on the wealth derived from 
commerce, but mainly on the power derived from the possession 
of large landed estates. Educated at one of the large public 
schools, intermarrying with one another, meeting each other 
constantly in the small and exclusive society of the London of 
that day, a few family clans composed in the main the governing 
classes of the period. The leaders of such families as the 
Pelhams, the Russelis, and the Cavendishes were found con¬ 
stantly in the higher, and their relatives in the lower posts of 
each Government. In one cabinet half the members were dukes, 
and in another there was only one commoner. This landowning 
oligarchy not only at times “ encircled and enchained the throne ”, 
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but to a large extent dominated the House of Lords, and pos¬ 
sessed enormous influence in the House of Commons. 

The House of Commons was, up till the passing of the 
Reform Bill in 1832, a very undemocratic body. The repre- 
Compoaition sentatl0n was most unequal; Cornwall, for instance, 
of the Houae because it was a royal duchy, and therefore subject 

of Commons. , . _ , , 

to the Crown influence, returned as many members 
as the whole of Scotland. In the English and Welsh counties 
the franchise was limited to freeholders, namely, those who 
owned their own land—not, of course, a large number. In the 
English and Welsh boroughs the franchise was confined to 
members of the corporation; in the city of Bath, for instance, 
the number of voters was only thirty-five. Moreover, whilst 
towns becoming so important as Manchester or Birmingham 
had no representatives at all, there were a great many small 
and insignificant boroughs, with a very few voters, which returned 
one and sometimes two members. Many of these boroughs were 
either “rotten” or “pocket” boroughs. A “rotten” borough 
was generally sold to the highest bidder, very often some rich 
merchant. 1 A “pocket” borough belonged to an individual, 
generally a neighbouring landowner, who nominated a member 
to represent it. In the middle of the eighteenth century it was 
said that no less than fifty members of the House of Commons 
owed, in some measure, their seats to the influence of the Duke 
of Newcastle, whilst, a little later, Sir James Lowther (Lord 
Lonsdale) practically nominated nine members, known as “Sir 
James’s Ninepins”, who had to vote as he directed. 2 

In Scotland the electoral system was just as unrepresentative. 
The county of Bute possessed but twelve voters, whilst-in the 
burghs the elections were controlled by a few individuals. Just 
before the Reform Bill of 1832 it was reckoned that with a 
population of over two and a quarter millions Scotland had only 
three thousand electors, and it was said that more votes were 

1 In 1730 the price for the lifetime of a single parliament was £taoo : in 1830, £ 7000. 

* About the time of the accession of George III, the number of members representing 
English constituenccs was 489. Of these 80 represented the counties and were almost 
entirely the landed gentry. Of members representing boroughs, the election of 33 was 
controlled by the Government, and of just on aoo by some too patrons. Of the other 
180 members, many had bought their seats or had the seats bought for them. 
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cast at a single by-election in Westminster than in a Scottish 
general election. Moreover, the ministers responsible for Scot¬ 
tish affairs had an enormous influence, which they exercised to 
secure members favourable to the Government in power. 1 

Politics were regarded as a lucrative profession, and a minister 
in the eighteenth century might expect to be able to endow his 
relatives and supporters with desirable offices, which combined a 
small amount of work with a large amount of remunera- corruption 
tion. 2 Loyalty to a party or a minister was generously m polltlC8, 
rewarded; in George IIFs reign, for instance, no less than three 
hundred and eighty-eight peerages were created, most of them for 
political services. There were many places and pensions, and a 
large number of members had either one or the other. 3 But this 
was all part of the political system of that day. The direct 
bribery of members of Parliament, however, to obtain their votes 
on a particular occasion was rare; and owing largely to the 
influence of such statesmen as the elder, and to a lesser extent 
the younger Pitt, and to a bill passed at the end of the century 
which reduced the number of places and pensions, the standard 
of political morality was steadily improved. And by no means all 
politicians found politics remunerative: the Duke of Newcastle 
was in public life for nearly fifty years, and found himself at the 
end of it some ^300,000 the poorer as a consequence. 

The political system in existence between 1714 and 1832, did, 
as a matter of fact, produce many statesmen of distinguished 
ability, who guided Great Britain on the whole very successfully 


1 Thus the Duke of Argyll and his brother were supreme during part of W'alpole’s ministry, 
and Henry Dundas during Pitt’s rule (1783-1801) had such authority that he was known as 
Harry the Ninth, and practically all the Scottish members were his supporters. 

•Thus Horace Walpole, the letter writer, was the third son of Robert Walpole, the Prime 
Minister. Whilst still a boy at Eton his father gave him the offices of Clerk of the Estreats 
and Comptroller of the Pipe, which produced about ^300 per annum. At the age of twenty 
he became Usher of the Exchequer, which was worth from ^iooo to ^1500 a year. His 
duties were not exacting ; they were “ to furnish papers, pens, ink, wax, sand, tape, penknives, 
scissors, and parchment to the Exchequer and Treasury, and to pay the bills of the workmen 
and tradesmen who serve these offices On his father's death, Walpole received in addition 
£1000 a year from the collector’s place in the custom house. All these offices Walpole held 
for the rest of his life. Of his two brothers, one held the lucrative office of Auditor of the 
Exchequer, and the other was Clerk of the Pells. 

•In the Parliament elected in 1761, it is estimated, there were 50 ministers and civil 
servants, 50 court officials, 50 holders of sinecures, 37 Government contractors, and 10 holders 
of secret service pensions. 
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through very difficult times. Many of our greatest statesmen, 
including Walpole, Canning, Fox, the two Pitts, Gladstone, and 
Palmerston, began their political career as representatives of 
“ Rocket^ boro ughs. Of course it is quite true that the House of 
Commons was not acutely sensitive to public opinion and did not 
readily reflect every change in the nation’s ideas. But if the 
nation really felt strongly about anything, its feelings would in the 
end prevail in the House. And in some ways the system was 
good, for it gave the House a stability and the member an inde¬ 
pendence which were valuable. And though the landed classes 
had the chief, it must not be supposed that they had the sole 
power, or that the professions and trade and industry were not 
represented; on the contrary, lawyers and merchants, naval and 
army officers, civil servants and diplomats were present in the 
House of Commons and helped to make it a real microcosm of 
the nation. 1 

The accession of the House of Hanover meant not only the 
development of Cabinet Government, but for some fifty years the 
predominance of the Whig Party or Whig groups. The Tories 
were tainted with Jacobitism, and the Whigs therefore remained 
in secure possession of the government. But with the accession 
of George III in 1760 there gradually came a change. By 
degrees the Tories became reconciled to the Hanoverian dynasty, 
and their views on preserving the monarchical power coincided 
with those of the king. Then for some sixty years, from 1770- 
1830, the ministries were mainly Tory, fear of the French Revolu¬ 
tion of 1789 leading many Whigs to join the Tory ranks. But 
it is difficult in the second half of the eighteenth century to get 
any clear-cut divisions between the various political parties and 
groups and their respective views. Lord North, for instance, who 
came into office in 1770 for twelve years, and whose ministry is 
generally regarded as Tory, called himself a Whig; whilst it is 
difficult to fit Chatham into any political category whatever. 


1 In the Parliament elected in 1761, 169 members were Irish peers or the sons of peers, and 
101 were baronets or the sons of baronets. There were 50 merchants, 40 practising lawyers, 
at naval officers, 59 army officers, 7 civil servants, and 5 diplomats. 
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2. The Risings of 1715 and 1745 in Scotland 

Something must now be said about the details of the history 
during the period comprised by the reigns of George I (1714-27) 
and of George II (1727-60). “ Soul extinct; stomach Character 

well alive” is the verdict of one distinguished historian of period 
on this epoch. Indeed, it cannot, except towards its 
close, be called an inspiring one. In politics there was a good 
deal of corruption, and no great principle to ennoble the strife 
between the party factions. In religion, the Church of England, 
it has been said, slept and rotted in peace, and its leaders—the 
bishops—were in some cases hardly Christians. The poetry was 
of the artificial, epigrammatic character, of which Pope was such 
a master. A period of peace was followed by a period of war, 
in which for a time many of our soldiers and seamen showed 
conspicuous incapacity. Nevertheless, it was a period of growing 
toleration in matters of religion, and of growing common sense 
in the affairs of the world; the country grew prosperous, and 
trade and industry increased; and the nation obtained, for the 
first half of this epoch, what perhaps it most needed at that 
time—an interval of repose. 

Such a period was not one in which men would be prepared 
to lead forlorn hopes in support of lost causes. Though Tory 
squires and Oxford undergraduates might still con- The 
tinue to toast the Stuarts, 1 the mass of the nation ‘Fifteen*, 
quietly acquiesced in the Hanoverian succession. Only in Scot¬ 
land, and especially in the Highlands, was active devotion shown 
to the House of Stuart, and Scotland was the centre of the two 
rebellions which took place. The first rising was in 1715, and 
is known, from the name of its leader, as Mar's Rebellion . There 
were to be risings in the Highlands under the Earl of Mar him¬ 
self, and in the Lowlands of Scotland; in Cumberland, under 
a Mr. Forster; and in the west of England, where the Duke of 
Ormonde was to land. But the rising in the west came to 
nothing. The two Scottish forces should have combined for a 

* Under such disguises as Job, standing for James III (the Old Pretender), Ormonde, and 
Bolingbroke; or £3, 14 s. 5 d., which denoted James III and the two foreign kings who were 
expected to assist him, Louis XIV of France and Philip V of Spain. 
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joint attack upon Stirling, which commanded the communications 
of Highlands and Lowlands; but the Lowlanders went south 
instead of north, and along with the men of Cumberland were 
taken prisoners at Preston. On the same day Mar met the 
Hanoverian army at Sheriffmuir , and though the battle was 
indecisive, the right wing of each army soundly defeating the 
wing opposed to it, Government troops blocked the road to 
Edinburgh, and the rebellion fizzled out. 

The causes of the failure of the rising were many. To begin 
with, its leaders were incompetent, and no one had much faith in 
Causes of Mar, “ bobbing John” as he was called. The Old 
failure. Pretender 1 did indeed land in Scotland, but not till 
after Sheriffmuir had been fought, and not only did he bring 
neither men nor money with him, but he also proved a very dis¬ 
piriting and frigid leader. Moreover, Louis XIV had just died, 
and the Regent Orleans, who governed during the childhood of 
Louis XV, wished to keep on good terms with Great Britain. 
Consequently no help came from France. Finally, the Whig 
Government dealt energetically with the situation. 

In 1719 a small Spanish force under the Earl Marischal 
landed in Scotland and was joined by about a thousand clansmen 
led by the Marquis of Tullibardine. Government troops, how¬ 
ever, defeated and scattered them at Glenshiel. 

The third rising in 1745 was a more formidable affair than 
either of the preceding attempts, though in the interval between 
The rising 1719 and 1745 Jacobitism had become almost entirely 
of 1745- a Scottish movement. This rising took place during the 
War of the Austrian Succession soon after the battle of Fontenoy 
(p. 463), where Great Britain had lost great numbers of her bravest 
troops. The hero of the ’45 was Charles Edward, the son of the 
Old Pretender, whose daring and attractive personality well fitted 
him to lead the Highlanders to victory. Though France had 
refused to give him any help, he was determined to win back the 
throne of his fathers, and in July he landed at Moidart in the 
north-west of Scotland with only seven men. Some of the 

1 The Old Pretender, or the Chevalier de St. George as he is called, left Scotland in less 
than six weeks. Subsequently he married a granddaughter of the King of Poland, his two 
sons being Charles Edward (d. 1788) and the Cardinal of York (d. 1807). He himself died in 
1766, and in 1819 George III erected a monument to his memory in St. Peter's at Rome. 
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Highland chieftains knew well the folly of his attempt, and 
Lochiel and Macdonald of Boisdale tried to dissuade him. But 
he would not listen to them, and, seeing his determination, they 
decided to give him their support. Some other clans joined in, 
and Charles marched south. Cope, the opposing general, came 
north from Edinburgh to meet him, but made a tactical error, and 
Charles, who had been joined by a very capable officer, Lord 
George Murray, 1 entered Edinburgh unopposed and advanced to 
meet Cope, who had returned by sea, *at Prestonpans. Crossing 
by night a marsh which was supposed to be impassable, Prince 
Charles at daylight found himself within two hundred yards of the 
enemy; and his Highlanders, charging successively the artillery, 
the cavalry, and the infantry, won a decisive victory in under ten 
minutes (September). “They ran like rabets”, wrote the Prince 
of the enemy (the spelling is his own); “not a single bayonet 
was blood-stained ”. 2 Scotland seemed to be at his feet. 

General Wade, meanwhile, had been sent north to Newcastle 
with ten battalions (seven of which were composed of foreigners) 
to prevent an invasion of England. Prince Charles, Xhe i nvas i on 
against the advice of his ablest advisers, advanced °f England, 
south, then suddenly—to avoid Wade—swerved west, entered 
England by Carlisle, took Manchester, and reached Derby— 
within one hundred and twenty-five miles of London. Whether 
he ought to have advanced farther will always be a matter for 
dispute. Had he but known that Newcastle, one of the chief 
ministers of the day, was restlessly pacing his room in an agony 
of doubt as to whether to join the Pretender or not, that George 
II himself had made all preparations to retire to Hanover, and 
that people were rushing in wild panic to get their money from the 
bank, he might have proceeded. As it was, Prudence in the 
person of Lord George Murray said “No”; for Wade was with 
one army in the north, Cumberland with another in the Midlands, 
and yet another lay near London, whilst the Prince’s own army 
was dwindling and recruits were not coming in. The Scottish 
Lowlands, which had gained much from the Union, were apathetic 


* He had a son at Eton who was very anxious to fight for King George. 

*The Highlanders were delighted; they had, they said, a prince “who could eat a dry 
crust, sleep on pease-straw, eat his dinner in four minutes, and win a battle in five". 
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where he had expected enthusiasm, and the north of England 
had “ given him not the least encouragement ” Consequently 
Prince Charles, against his own wishes and in very bad grace, 
retreated; and when he had once begun, he could not stop. 

The rebellion henceforward became, as a contemporary said, 
“a rebellion on the defensive”, and was bound to fail. Prince 
Charles, however, reached Scotland safely, and won a victory at 
Falkirk (January, 1746). The Duke of Cumberland was then 
Suppression appointed to the chief command in Scotland, and 
of rising. showed a great energy in drilling his troops, and 

in teaching them to meet a Highland charge. Whilst the men in 
the rear rank were to fire volleys, those in the front rank were to 
kneel with bayonets fixed, and each man was to thrust at the 
Highlander on his right front, the right being the Highlander’s 
unprotected side. After a clever winter campaign in a mountain¬ 
ous country, Cumberland met Prince Charles at Culloden> near 
Inverness, and won a complete victory (April, 1746), though he 
obtained the horrible appellation of “ Butcher ”, from the cruelty 
which he showed after the battle. 

After the rebellion was over, many Scotsmen were executed. 
Prince Charles himself, with ,£30,000 on his head, after wander¬ 
ing for five months amongst the moorlands and mountains and 
islands of the west, was, through the heroism of Flora Macdonald, 
able to effect his escape, and eventually died in 1788. 1 The 
British Parliament passed a stringent Disarming Act. Parliament 
also abolished the hereditary jurisdiction of the Highland chiefs— 
many of whom had taken part in the insurrection—and tried, 
though without success, to abolish the national dress. With the 
failure of the rising, the hopes of the Jacobites were for ever 
crushed. Before long the Highlanders were to show on many a 
battlefield the same splendid loyalty to the House of Hanover 
as they had shown to the House of Stuart, for Pitt during the 
Seven Years’ War formed two Scottish regiments, which did 
magnificent service, especially on the “ Heights of Abraham ”. 


1 Through Flora Macdonald’s help he escaped to Skye disguised as an Irish spinning-maid, 
and subsequently got safely to France. In 1750 he revisited England, of course disguised, 
and “in the new church in the Strand" made a Declaration of his Protestantism, hoping 
thereby to gain additional support. 
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3. The Two Kings and their Whig Ministers 

Something must now be said about the two kings, George 1 
and George //, who ruled respectively from 1714-27, and from 
1727-60. They cannot be considered very attractive George 1, 
monarchs. A contemporary said of George I that “ he {^orge i?, d 
had no notion of what was princely whilst George II x / a 7 - 6 °- 
was somewhat coarse, occasionally irritable, and not over-generous 
—he only made one present to Walpole, who was his minister for 
fifteen years, and that was a diamond with a flaw in it. Neither 
of the two kings was interested in science, art, or literature. 1 Both 
of them quarrelled with their eldest sons. 2 But whilst George I 
quarrelled also with his wife and kept her in prison for over thirty 
years, George II was very much attached to Queen Caroline (she 
died in 1737), who was indeed a remarkable woman, keenly inter¬ 
ested in the philosophy and literature of her time, and exercising 
considerable influence upon politics. 

Both George I and George II, however, possessed charac¬ 
teristics which should have appealed to their new subjects. They 
were keen soldiers. George I began his fighting career at the 
age of fifteen, and commanded the forces of the Empire for a 
short period during the War of the Spanish Succession, whilst 
George II led a great cavalry charge at Oudenarde, and, donning 
the same old uniform thirty-five years later, fought like a lion at 
Dettingen. Both kings were veracious and trustworthy, loyal to 
their friends and not vindictive to their opponents. Moreover, it 
is very greatly to their credit that, though they were absolute rulers 
in Hanover, they never overstepped the constitutional limits 
imposed upon them in Great Britain, and they had the good sense 
to rely for counsel in British affairs upon their British advisers and 


1 There is a story that George I, when congratulated by some courtier on becoming King 
of England, said: 14 Rather congratulate me in having Newton for a subject in one country 
and Leibnitz in the other.” But the story lacks confirmation, and there is no reason to suppose 
that George I realized the greatness either of the discoverer of the law of gravitation or of the 
inventor of the differential calculus. 

* George 1 was so much displeased with his son, the future George II, that he appears to 
have entertained a suggestion that the son should be seized and sent to America, “where he 
should never be heard of more”; for Queen Caroline, George II’s wife, found in George ft 
cabinet after his death a letter from the First Lord of the Admiralty containing this proposal. 
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not upon any German ministers or favourites. It was hardly to 
be expected that George I, who came to the throne at the age of 
fifty-four and did not know a word of English, should understand 
or care for British politics; he spent half his time in Hanover, and 
his influence in Great Britain was small. George II, though also 
devoted to Hanover, knew more of Great Britain, and, as he 
possessed shrewdness and common sense, was a factor of con¬ 
siderable importance in domestic affairs. 

We must now turn to home politics. The accession of George I, 
in 1714, made the Whigs supreme. The Tories were tainted with 
The whig J ac °bite sympathies, and for forty-five years—till after 
Government, the accession of George III—the Whigs remained in 

T?14-30 u 

secure possession of the Government. The immense 
Whig majority that was returned to the first Parliament of George I 
showed considerable energy. It repealed the more intolerant 
Acts—such as the Occasional Conformity and Schism Acts— 
passed in the Tory Parliament of Anne. It impeached the Tory 
leaders, including Harley. Fearful, after Mar’s rising was sup¬ 
pressed, that a new Parliament might return a Tory majority, it 
proceeded to prolong its own existence by passing—somewhat 
unconstitutionally—the Septennial Act (\ 716), which allowed this 
and succeeding Parliaments to sit for seven years. The life of -a 
Parliament was till 1911 subject to this Act, and this limit is un¬ 
doubtedly better than that of three years which had been imposed 
in the reign of William III. Meanwhile the four leaders in the 
Whig ministry had quarrelled; and in 1717 two of them, Towns- 
hend and Walpole, resigned, leaving Sunderland, the son-in-law of 
Marlborough, and Stanhope, the conqueror of Minorca, supreme. 
The rule of the two latter, however, was to come to an abrupt 
conclusion in 1720. 

A company had been formed in 1711 to secure the trade of 
the South Seas. It had prospered, and in 1719 it offered to take 


r Thc over the National Debt, that is to say, to become the 

•n/ sole creditor of the Government, and to buy out, either 

u by cash or by shares in the Company, all other creditors. 


The Company proposed to pay ^7,000,000 for this privilege—for 
as such it was regarded—and to reduce the interest which the 


nation was paying. The Government accepted the offer, and the 
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more willingly as the Company had paid considerable bribes to 
the less honest of its members. The directors of the Company 
thought that the close connection with the Government which 
would result from the Company being its sole creditor would be 
a gigantic advertisement and inspire confidence. And so it 
proved. Everyone, including philosophers and clergymen, and 
even in its corporate capacity the Canton of Berne, began to buy 
shares in the Company. The £100 shares went up by bounds 
and reached ^1000. There followed a craze of speculation. 
Numerous companies were formed, none too foolish to lack sub¬ 
scribers. 1 And then came the reaction, and the bubble burst. 
People began to realize that the South Sea Company’s shares 
could not possibly be worth what, had been paid for them, and 
tried to get rid of them. Consequently the shares fell even 
quicker than they had risen, and hundreds of people who had 
bought when the stock was high lost their fortunes. 

At once there was a cry for vengeance. It was seriously 
proposed to tie the directors up in sacks and throw them into 
the Thames. Revelations regarding the bribes to Fall of the 
the ministers came out,*and the Government was ministry, 1720. 
ruined. Of the two leaders, Sunderland resigned, and Stanhope, 
who was honest, had a fit when an unjust charge of corruption 
was brought against him, and died. Of the other ministers, one 
committed suicide, another was sent to the Tower, whilst the 
smallpox accounted for a third. The way was thus left open 
for Walpole, who had not been officially connected with the 
South Sea Company’s transactions, though he had made a 
profit of 1000 per cent by judicious buying and selling of its 
shares on his own private account. 

Robert Walpole was a typical product of his time. By birth 
a Norfolk squire, and educated at Eton, he was a cheerful, good- 
natured, tolerant person, and a keen sportsman, who, character of 
it was said, always opened the letters from his game- Walpole, 
keeper first, however important his other correspondence might 
be. 2 He was a man of considerable common sense, and a pro- 


* One financier brought out a company to promote “ a certain design which will hereafter 
be promulgated and even this company did not lack subscribers. 

* Parliament owes its Saturday holiday to the fact that Walpole on that day used always 
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digiously hard worker. He never appeared to be in a hurry, 
and he had the invaluable faculty of forgetting his worries. 
“I throw off my cares,” he said, “when I throw off my 
clothes.” As he said, however, of himself, he was no saint, 
no reformer, no Spartan. A cynical, coarse person, he lacked 
all enthusiasms. With him there was no ideal for his country 
to seek to attain in external affairs, no passion to lessen the 
sum of human misery at home. Such a statesman may make 
a nation prosperous, but he can never make a nation great. It 
[\was fortunate for Great Britain that, after she had waxed fat 
Punder a Walpole, she had a Pitt to inspire her to action. 

The twenty-one years of Walpole’s administration, from 
1721-42, contain, it has been said, no history. We have seen 
Walpole’s how m foreign affairs Walpole maintained till near 
rule, 1721-43. t j ie c i ose 0 f his ministry a policy of peace, which was 
very beneficial to England. In domestic affairs little happens. In 
our financial history, however, Walpole’s rule was very 
important. Walpole undoubtedly was a great financier. 
He restored credit after the South Sea panic. He found, it is 
said, our tariff to be the worst in Europe; and by abolishing 
duties on a great number of articles he made it the best. In 
all the details of financial administration he was excellent; if he 
could not, as George I said he could, make gold out of nothing, 
he could make it go a long way. 

Walpole’s administration, again, marks a stage in the evolution 
of cabinet government. Walpole has been called our first pripiev. 
Development because he practically appointed all his 

of cabinet colleagues, and insisted that they should have the 

Government. , 

same opinions as himself. He, however, was no 
believer in cabinet councils, and preferred to discuss public 
affairs with two or three of his colleagues at the more convivial 
and less controversial dinner table. But if a minister differed 
from him he had to go—either to govern Ireland like Carteret ' 


Finance. 


to hunt with his beagles at Richmond. Pope, the great friend of Walpole’s chief opponents, 
has borne witness to his social qualities: 

“Seen him I have; but in his happier hour 
Of social pleasure ill exchanged for power: 

Seen him uncumbered with the venal tribe, 

Smile without art and win without a bribe ”. 
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(1724); or to be the first leader of an organized Opposition like f 
Pulteney (1725), whose tongue Walpole feared, it was said, more j 
than another man’s sword; or to grow turnips like Townshend/ 
(1730), the brother-in-law and Norfolk neighbour of Walpole, j 
Though Walpole was supreme in his ministry, he had to 
encounter considerable opposition from other quarters. Boling- 
broke, who had fled to the Continent on George I’s Walpole 
accession, had been allowed to come back to Eng- and the 

. . Opposition. 

land, and, though excluded, as one of the conditions 
of his return, from using his great powers of speech in the House 
of Lords, wielded his pen with great effect in a weekly paper 
called The Craftsman} He and the Tories, though not very 
numerous themselves, had as their allies in opposing Walpole 
an increasing number of the older Whigs under Pulteney, who 
were discontented with Walpole’s monopoly of power, and of the 
younger Whigs called “the Boys”, including a rising statesman 
in William Pitt, who unsparingly attacked Walpole’s system of 
bribery and corruption. Walpole, however, held his own. He 
had the support of both George I and George II, and especially 
of Queen Caroline until she died in 1737. 2 Moreover, his mix¬ 
ture of shrewdness, good sense, and good humour made him an 
excellent leader in the House of Commons; and these qualities, 
besides the power which he could exercise through the gift of 
places and pensions, and the possession by some of his chief 
supporters of “pocket boroughs”, served to secure him a fairly 
docile majority. 

Walpole was careful, moreover, to avoid raising great anta¬ 
gonisms. Whilst allowing the Dissenters in practice to hold 
office in towns and elsewhere, he would not, for fear The Excise 
of angering the Church, formally repeal the laws which Bin * wk- 
forbade them to do so. In another matter he gave way to 
popular feeling. In 1733 he introduced an Excise Bill . Under 

1 The first number of The Craftsman appeared at the end of 1726, and the last number in 
1736. It was published at first twice and then once a week, and amongst its contributors, 
besides Bolingbroke himself, were Swift, Pulteney, Pope, and Arbuthnot. 

* Queen Caroline on one occasion succeeded in convincing the king with arguments Walpole 
had used to her, though unconvinced by them herself. She had great influence over the king, 
of the old couplet: 

“You may strut, dapper George, but 'twill all be in vain; 

We know't is Queen Caroline, not you, that reign 
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this Bill duties on wine and tobacco were to be paid, not on their 
arrival in port, but only if and when they were taken for internal 
consumption in Great Britain out of the warehouses where they 
were to be placed on arrival. The object of the Bill was to 
check smuggling, and to make London and other places free 
ports by allowing goods to be re-exported without paying any 
duty. The Bill, however, met with tremendous opposition. 
An army of excise men, it was alleged, would be created, who 
would swamp the elections with their votes, and who would 
invade Englishmen's homes to see that the duty had been paid, 
reducing British subjects to a condition of slavery. The citizens 
of London prayed to be heard against the Bill, and sent a petition 
escorted by coaches that stretched from Westminster to Temple 
Bar. The soldiers were on the point of mutiny because they 
thought that the price of their tobacco would be raised. The 
whole country took up the cry of “No slavery, no excise ”, and 
numbers of people marched about with badges on their hats 
bearing this and similar inscriptions. In the House of Commons 
the Opposition attacked the Bill with great fury, and Walpole’s 
majority sank to seventeen. When this occurred, Walpole felt 
he must yield. “This dance”, he said, “will no further go”; 
and, to the great popular delight, the Bill was abandoned. 1 

Three years after the withdrawal of the Excise Bill, Walpole’s 
Government became very unpopular in Scotland. As a result 
The Porteous the Union of 1707, the customs duties in’ 
Riots, 1736. t ^ at country had been increased so as to tally with 
those in England, and consequently many Scots thought them¬ 
selves justified in eluding them. Smuggling was therefore regarded 
with an indulgent eye in Scotland, and was so general as to be 
almost one of its minor industries. In 1736 two notorious smug¬ 
glers, who had robbed a custom-house officer, were convicted 
and'ordered to be executed in Edinburgh. One of them made 
himself a popular hero by chivalrously aiding the escape of the 
other, 2 and there was consequently a huge and sympathetic crowd 

* Even Samuel Johnson, some twenty years after, so far forgot the impartiality of a lexico¬ 
grapher as thus to define the word “excise” in his Dictionary: “a hateful tax levied upon 
commodities, and adjudged not by common judges of property, but by wretches hired by 
those to whom excise is paid 

a The two prisoners had planned to escape from prison by enlarging the window in their 
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at his execution. The execution over, there was some disorder, 
and stones were thrown at the town guard. Its commander, 
Captain Porteous, gave orders for the guard to fire, and some 
people were killed. Popular fury was aroused. Captain Porteous 
was tried and condemned to death. But he was reprieved by 
the Government, and the mob then took matters into its own 
hands and hanged him on a dyer’s pole. 1 Walpole’s Govern¬ 
ment accordingly tried to pass a Bill punishing the city of Edin¬ 
burgh, but its terms were so stringent that they were opposed by 
all the Scottish members and had to be considerably modified. 
Walpole’s position in Scotland was further weakened by the defec¬ 
tion of the Duke of Argyll, who had enormous influence; con¬ 
sequently in the new Parliament of 1741 only six Scottish mem¬ 
bers supported Walpole. 

Meanwhile Queen Caroline’s death in 1737 had deprived 
Walpole of his chief ally, whilst in the same year the Prince of 
Wales joined the Opposition. Finally, the Opposi- FaU of 
tion forced on the war with Spain in 1739 (p. 461), Walpole * w- 
and Walpole’s mismanagement of it helped to secure his defeat 
an<i resignation in 1742. Walpole’s rule had not been an inspir¬ 
ing one. But his policy of peace abroad and inactivity at home 
had two results: it made the Hanoverian dynasty secure, and it 
gave the country a breathing space which enabled her to endure 
the exertions demanded during the later wars of the century. 
Moreover, Walpole’s strong, clear common sense had been of great 
value in matters of practical administration, whilst his financial 
ability had done much, and would, but for a factious opposition, 
have done more to develop the prosperity and trade of the 
country. 

To Walpole succeeded a ministry whose most prominent 
member was Carteret , and whose activity was chiefly shown in 
the"War of the Austrian Succession; and to that Thc Pelham 
another ministry commonly called the u Broa d - mmi8tr y* x 744-m- 
bottomed administration”, consisting of nearly all the chief Whigs 

cell. One of them, however, stuck in the aperture, and not only was unable to get out him¬ 
self but prevented the egress of the other. But, on the following Sunday, he attached the 
guard at the close of divine service, and endeavoured to escape. He failed, but prolonged his 
struggles to distract the attention of the guards, thus enabling his fellow-prisoner to get away. 

1 See Scott’s Heart of Midlothian for full account of the Porteous Riots 
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under Henry Pelham and his brother, the Duke of Newcastle. 
That ministry, which lasted from 1744 to 1754, continued and 
ended the War of the Austrian Succession, and suppressed the 
Rebellion of 1745, and in home affairs pursued Walpole's qui¬ 
escent policy. Only one matter of interest need be mentioned, 
and that was the reform of the calendar. Hitherto in Great 
Britain the old Roman calendar had been used, and not the 
corrected calendar adopted first by Gregory XIII in 1582, and 
subsequently by nearly all European nations. The old calendar 
was several days wrong, and the ministry, in order to rectify it, 
omitted some days in September, 1752, calling the 3rd of Septem¬ 
ber the 14th. Great irritation was aroused by this change, many 
people thinking that they had been defrauded by the Government 
of these days; hence came the popular cry, “Give us back our 
eleven days ”. Another change was made at the same time, and 
the legal year in future was to begin on January 1st, and not, as 
heretofore, on March 25th. 1 

On Pelham’s death, in 1754, the Duke of Newcastle succeeded 
as prime minister. He was a man of vast incompetence, always 

Duke of m a hurry and bustle and never doing anything. He 
Newcastle, has been described as a “ hubble-bubble ” man, his 
“ 7S4 "*’ manner and speech resembling the bubbling of a 

Turkish pipe. 2 But his personal influence over various “pocket” 
boroughs returning members to the House of Commons, and his 
vast fortune spent in securing others, gave him a position which 
enabled him to be in high office almost continuously for over forty 
years. He and his ministry were so incapable that they could not 
survive the beginning of the Seven Years’ War (1756). The 


1 The most permanent monument of Pelham’s administration was the foundation of the 
British Museum in 1753, but all that can be said to Pelham’s credit is that "he was not 
unfriendly to the scheme". The money for it was raised by means of a lottery. 

* Newcastle was fora long time responsible for the administration of the American colonies, 
and two stories are told of his ignorance in that capacity. After being minister for many years 
someone told him that Cape Breton was an island and was not on the mainland, and he 
exclaimed delightedly: “Cape Breton an island ! Wonderful!—show it me in the map. So it 
is, sure enough. My dear sir, you always bring us good news. 1 must go and tell the king 
that Cape Breton is an island." On another dccasion a general suggested that some defence 
was necessary for Annapolis; on which Newcastle, with his “evasive lisping hurry”, replied: 
“ Annapolis, Annapolis! Oh! yes, Annapolis must be defended ; to be sure, Annapolis should 
be defended—pray, where is Annapolis?” 
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ministry which succeeded, however, found itself powerless without 
Newcastle’s influence. Fortunately Pitt and Newcastle then com¬ 
bined in the summer of 1 757 to form a ministry, New- p .^ ^ 

castle managing the patronage and business details Newcastle, 

whilst Pitt was left to conduct the great war with which 1757-61 * 

his name will be for ever connected. But before Pitt and New¬ 
castle could bring the Seven Years’ War to a conclusion, the death 
of George II, in 1760, changed the aspect of domestic politics, and 
the Whig ascendancy was, for the first time since 1714, seriously 
threatened. 

4. Pitt and Wesley 

In the early Hanoverian period, the nation, it has been said, 
had sunk into a condition of moral apathy rarely paralleled in our 
history. It was due, above all others, to two men, _ 

William Pitt and John Wesley, that Great Britain, influence of 
towards the middle of the century, was roused from 
her torpor, and of these two men and their influence something 
must now be said. Pitt, after an education at Eton, went into 
the cavalry. He entered Parliament in 1735. He became an 
opponent, first as leader of “ the Boys ”, of Walpole’s corruption, 
and secondly, of Carteret’s continental foreign policy; and the, 
violent expression of his views was so congenial to the old Duchess 
of Marlborough that she left him a legacy of ,£10,000. Sub¬ 
sequently he had become paymaster of the forces in Pelham’s 
administration, but had refused to take the enormous perquisites 
which had hitherto been connected with that office. Fr om 175 7 
to Great Bntgjiu No doubt he was 

inconsistent, and in youth when in opposition attacked measures 
which he subsequently supported when in power. He has been 
described, and not without truth, as something of a charlatan. 
He loved ostentation and lacked simplicity. He was always 
something of an actor, and even for the most unimportant inter¬ 
views his crutch and his sling (for he was a martyr to gout) were 
most carefully arranged. 1 And it must be admitted that his con- 

1 Pitt was very fond of reading aloud the tragedies of Shakespeare to his family, but, 
whenever he came to any light or comic parts, he used to give the book to someone else, to 
read. “This anecdote , says a distinguished historian, “is characteristic of his whole life. 1 
He never unbent. He was always acting a part, always self-conscious, always aiming at a, 
false and unreal dignity.” 1 
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duct to other ministers was overbearing and at times almost 
intolerable. 

But Pitt was a great man. As an orator he was superb. 
“His words”, wrote one contemporary, “have sometimes frozen 
my young blood into stagnation and sometimes made it pace in 
such a hurry through my veins that I could scarce support it.” 
Another said that you might as soon expect a “ No ” from an old 
maid as from the House of Commons when Pitt was in the height 
of his power. 1 Absolutely incorruptible himself, he and his son, 
the younger Pitt, did more than any other two men to raise the 
standard of English public life. Quite fearless, he had the cour¬ 
age to stand up for unpopular causes—as in the case of Byng— 
when he saw an injustice was being done. It was of course as 
a war minister that he was greatest, and of Pitt in that capacity 
something has already been said. But Pitt was one of those 
rare statesmen who had great views in all things. Unfortunately 
for Great Britain he only held high office from 1757 to 1761, 
and again for a brief period from 1766 to 1767. If he 
could have stayed in office longer, Ireland might have been 
pacified, America might not have been lost, our Indian Empire 
might have been at an earlier date organized, and parliamentary 
reform sooner accomplished. For not only had he great views 1 
himself, but like a prophet of old he could inspire a nation to 
ftoble deeds and high thoughts. 

John Wesley's influence in the religious life of the nation was 
similar to that exercised by Pitt in the political life. Wesley had 
John Wesley been educated at Charterhouse and Oxford. After 
Methodist taking orders, he returned to Oxford as a Fellow in 

movement. 17 29, and for the next six years Was the leader of 
a small society for mutual improvement, the members of which, 
including his brother Charles, the famous hymn writer, and 

1 Many stories illustrate the extraordinary power Pitt possessed over the House of Commons. 
On one occasion a member who was attempting to answer Pitt was overcome either by Pitt’* 
glance or a few words which he spoke, and sat down in fear and confusion. Someone after¬ 
wards asked a person who was present “whether the House did not laugh at the ridiculous 
figure of the poor member’'. “ No, sir/’ he replied, “we were all too much awed to laugh." 
On another occasion Pitt began a speech with the words “ Sugar, Mr. Speaker". The com¬ 
bination of Pitt’s somewhat theatrical gestures and appearance with such simple words as 
these caused some members to laugh. Pitt turned round on these members, repeated the 
word “sugar" three times, and then said, “ Who will now dare to laugh at suftar ? " And the 
members sank, we are told, into abashed silence. “ 
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George Whitefield, were known in the University by the nick¬ 
name of Methodists. Subsequently Wesley was a minister for 
two years in Georgia, the newly founded colony in America. On 
his return to England he began the work which has made him so 
famous. In 1739 he built the first of his chapels at Bristol, and 
formed the first of his regular Methodist societies in London. 
Above all, the year 1739 saw the system of open-air preaching 
adopted which was to carry the message of the gospel to hundreds 
of thousands of people. 

The activity shown by John Wesley and his colleagues, 
Charles Wesley and Whitefield, was astonishing. Of the three, 
Whitefield was probably the greatest preacher, Activity of the 
and he, during the thirty-four years of his ministry, Methodists, 
is said to have preached on the average ten sermons a week to 
audiences numbering sometimes as many as thirty thousand. 1 
His record, however, is surpassed by that of John Wesley, who, 
in the half century preceding his death in 1791, is estimated 
to have delivered forty thousand sermons, and to have travelled 
a quarter of a million of miles, the greater part of it on horseback. 
Their preaching affected all classes—the miners of Cornwall, the 
soldiers in the army, the negroes in Georgia, as well as a section 
of fashionable society in London. Nor was the activity of the 
three confined to England and Wales, for the whole world was 
their parish. Whitefield made over twelve journeys across the 
Atlantic, and Wesley had a missionary tour in Scotland when 
over eighty years of age. 

Throughout his life Wesley remained a member of the Church 
of England. But gradually the movement which he initiated 


became independent of that Church. His doctrines .... 

. . Methodism and 

concerning sin and conversion were disliked by the church of 
many in the Anglican Church. The chapels 


1 No popular preacher has probably ever had such influence as Wh itefield . He had a voice 
which could be heard by thirty thousand people in the open air, but which was managed with 
such skill that he could pro noun ce, a contemporary said, an unpromising word like Mesopotamia 
it^jt way to pr oduc e tears from hut audience. . Of his powers of vivid description many stories 
are related. Even such a pattern of propriety and aristocratic conduct as Lord Chesterfield, 
when Whitefield was relating the story of a blind ntan deserted by his dog and losing his way 
on a dangerous moor, lost all self-control, and bounded out of his seat as the blind man neared 
a precipice, exclaiming, “ Good God! he’s gone! ” One of Whitefield’s admirers held that a 
sermon of his would only reach its highest perfection at the fortieth repetition. 
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which he built were designed to be supplemental to the parish 
churches; before long they became rivals. Quite early in his 
career, in 1737, Wesley had instituted “lay” preachers, and in 
1784 he even began to ordain ministers; and after his death 
the Wesleyans formed themselves into definite and separate 
organizations. 1 

Yet John Wesley is not to be remembered only as the founder 
of a new religious organization. He was a great social reformer/ 
influence of as well as a great religious leader, and to him, per- 
the*BngUth haps in a g reater degree than to any other man, is 
nation. due t h e increased kindliness and humaneness which 
was exhibited in the later part of the eighteenth century, and 
the development of practical efforts to deal with the problems 
of poverty, inadequate though those efforts still were. But 
above all else we may put his influence on the religious life 
of the whole British people. A great French thinker, who 
visited the country soon after the accession of George I, was 
of opinion that there was no such thing as religion in England; 
and there is no doubt that the early period of the Hanoverian 
rule was singularly lacking in religious activities and enthusiasms. 

| It is the imperishable glory of John Wesley that he restored 
i Christianity, as has been said, to its place as a living force in 
' the personal creed of men and in the life of the nation. 

l How much the various Methodist societies have grown may be realized by statistics. On 
Wesley’s death, in 1791, the members of his societies numbered seventy-six thousand, and the 
preachers three hundred; at the present time, throughout the world, there are nearly sixty 
thousand ministers, over ninety thousand lay preachers, and over thirty million adherents 
belonging to the Wesleyan communities. 



Summary of History During Reign of 
George III (1760-1820) 

The reign of George III (1760-1820) may be divided chronologically 
into three periods: first, 1760-83 to the end of the American War of 
Independence; second, 1783-1802 to the end of the Revolutionary VVar, 
a period during nearly the whole of which the younger Pitt was Prime 
Minister; third, 1803-20, when occurred the struggle against Napoleon 
and the subsequent years of distress. 

The First of these periods (1760-83) sees the end of the Seven 
Years War in 1763, and the Treaty of Paris by which Great Britain 
obtained Canada (pp. 475-7). Then followed the series of events 
beginning with the Stamp Act in 1^65, which caused the American 
War of Independence (1775-83); after three years France, and, later 
still, Spain and Holland combined in the war against Great Britain, 
and finally the latter had to recognize the independence of the Colonies 
(Ch. XXXVII). The war had great influence upon the relations be¬ 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, and enabled the Irish, under Gra&m’s 
leadership, to secure the independence of their Parliament and the 
abolition of the restrictions upon their trade (pp. 578-9). In India 
this period saw the reforms of Clive during his third visit to India 
(1765-7), and the government of Warren Hastings from 1774-85 (pp. 
512-15); whilst Cook’s first voyage to Australia in 1768 was the prelude 
to the colonization of that vast continent (p. 519). In home politics 
these years are interesting for the attempts of the king to recover, 
(from the Whig oligarchy, some of the lost power of the Crown, an 
fattempt which was successful during the ministry of Lord North (1769— 
•82), the king being really his own Prime Minister (pp. 560-6). During 
this period also came some of the chief inventions and discoveries of 
the Industrial Revolution, including t he ‘L Spiiming fenny '’ and the 
Ste^mEnging, (pp. 586-7); whilst in 1776 came the publication of 
AdamSmith’s Wealth oL Naiians (p. 570). 

The Second of the three periods (1783-1802) saw the long ministry 
of the younger Pitt (1783-1801), the first ten years of which were years 
of peace and financial reform (pp. 569-71). The later years were 
occupied with the war of the French Revolution (1793-1802), a war 
caused chiefly by the aggressiveness of France and her desire to spread 
her doctrines over Europe as a consequence of her Revolution, which 
began in 1789. At sea Great Britain had many of her most brilliant 
successes, but the war was, so far as Great Britain was concerned, 
somewhat unsuccessful on land, except at the close, in Egypt and in 
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India, where, during Lord Wellesley's rule (1798-1805), important 
victories Avere won (Ch. XXXIX, and for India pp. 516-18) Mean¬ 
time, fear of the French doctrines spreading to England caused Pitt 
to pass some severe laws in order to repress any revolutionary move* 
ments, and led to the predominance of the Tory and the break-up of 
the Whig party (pp. 571-2). In Ireland there was much unrest, which 
finally led to the Rebellion of 1798 ; Pitt succeeded in passing the Act 
of Union in 1800, though he failed to overcome the king's opposition 
to the Roman Catholic claims and consequently resigned (pp. 580-j). 
During this period many men great in Literature or Art died, such 
as Samuel John s on and Burke (p. 56 7), Gibbon the h istoria n, and the 
poet Burns: and amongst painters, Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 
Romney. 

The Third portion of the reign of George III (1802-20) was mainly 
occupied with the Napoleonic War (1803-15), which began with 
Napoleon's attempted invasion of England and the campaign of Tra¬ 
falgar (1803-5). Then followed Napoleon's series of famous victories 
and his attempt to strangle British trade; our retaliatory measures 
finally led to war with the United States in 1814. Wellington's Pen - 
ipsulat^Cam had no small share in bringing aTS^lit 

NapoleorFsa^ which eventually came after the Russian cam¬ 

paign of 1812 and the Leipzig campaign of 1813. On Napoleon’s escape 
from Elba occurred the campaign of Waterloo in 1815 ; and then fol¬ 
lowed the reconstruction of Europe through the Congress of Vienna 
and the Treaty of Paris (C h. XL). The war Had been conducted~Hy 
a series of Tory Ministries (pp. 572-4), and after it was over there was 
considerable distress which led to many riots (pp. 603-5). The period 
is an important one in our Imperial history, because of the acquisitio n 
of Malta and the Cape of Goo d Hope (p. 560); •'and the ru!eof~Lord 
^Vellesley (1798^1805) a fid'dfXord Hastings (1814-23) in India (pp. 
512-9); in our Industrial history, amongst other things, for the fir st 
steamer and the first locpmc^iv^engine^ (p. 587); in the history of 
humanity for t he abolit ion of the_Sa^_Txad^n_i8o7 (p. 574), and 
th£ firstJF^orJTLawjn 1802 (p. 596); and in literature, chiefly, per- 
hapsi'loFTHe sonnets oPV^prdsworth and the beginning of Scott’s 
Wa ver ley N ovels. ~~ — 

^ In arrangement, Ch. XXXVII deals with the American War of 
Independence, Ch. XXXVIII with the relations of Great Britain and 
India from 1763 to 1823, Ch. XXXIX with the Revolutionary, and 
Ch. XL with the Napoleonic Wars. Domestic affairs during George 
I IPs reign up to 1815 are outlined in Ch. XLI, whilst Ch. XLI I 
attempts a review of Irish history from 1689-1815. The first section 
of Ch. XLI 11 describes the “ Industrial Revolution” before 1815. 

For list of chief dates of period see end of volume. 
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XXXVII. Great Britain and North 
America, 1763—83 

We have to deal in this chapter with the causes and course of 
one of the most important crises in our history—the War of Ameri¬ 
can Independence. Our very success in the Seven influence of 
Years’ War made our position in North America waronAmcri- 
one of peculiar difficulty. “With the triumph of can colonies. 
Wolfe on the Heights of Abraham”, it is said, “began the history 
of the United States.” The conquest of Canada freed the Ameri¬ 
can colonies from danger of absorption by the French; and 
by so doing enabled them to stand by themselves and to become 
independent of the mother country. Moreover, the great expenses 
that fell, as a consequence of the war, upon the mother country led 
to an attempt to tax the colonies, which caused both the Puritan 
democrats of the North and the Anglican, aristocratic, and slave¬ 
owning planters of the South to unite for the first time in a 
common opposition. 

Up till the end of the Seven Years’ War, no other colonies 
in the world had been so well treated as those in British America. 
In matters of government, indeed, many of the colonies had in 
the*course of the eighteenth century attained a large measure 
of self-government. The governor of each colony was generally 
appointed by the Crown; but the Colonial Assemblies had 
acquired the right to initiate legislation, and by their control of 
the finances—and in some colonies of the governor’s salary as 
welW-could bend the governors to their will. Great Britain, 
however, regulated the trade of the colonies—sometimes to her 
own advantage. Thus the manufacture in America of steel or 
woollen goods, or even of hats, was limited or for- Trade 
bidden, sb as not to compete with British imports. 

AH goods from Europe had first to be landed in Great Britain, 
and the colonies were also subjecClQjheJ^ Some 

of the chi ef col onial products, such as tobacco and cotton, could 
be exported only to Great Britain. But the colonies had com¬ 
pensations. "Many of their products, such as grain and fish and 
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rum, they could export where they liked. They got the protection 
of the British Fleet and Army. The colonies in the North were 
able, owing to the Navigation Acts, to develop their shipping. 
The inhabitants of Great Britain were only allowed to smoke 
American tobacco. And the Restrictions on American trade were 
largely evaded by systematic smuggling. 

In 1763 George Grenville became the chief minister in Great 
Britain. Four things then occurred which began the trouble. 
Grenville’s ' First , he found that the revenue from the American 
policy, 1763-5. cus t oms was on ly about 2000 a year, and not 
unnaturally he tried to put some check on the vast amount of 
smuggling which these small figures indicated—a step strongly 
resented by the Americans. Secondly, in order to protect the 
British West Indies, a law had been passed in 1733 putting very 
heavy duties on molasses or liquid sugar coming to the British 
North American colonies from the French West Indies, molasses 
being required, especially in Boston, for the making of rum, and 
being cheaper in the French than in the British West Indies. Smug¬ 
gling had made this law ineffective. But now Grenville, though 
halving the duty on foreign molasses, saw that it was levied, and 
this increased the colonial irritation. Thirdly, the British Govern¬ 
ment, anxious to prevent the frauds and abuses which had been 
formerly committed in obtaining lands from the Indians, issued a 
Proclamation forming large parts of thejand of the colonies into a 
reserve for the Indians, and forbidding all fresh grants of land by 
the Red Indians except through the colonial governors appointed 
by the Crown. This seemed to the colonists to be doing away with 
their rights of independent and indefinite expansion, and caused 
great suspicion and resentment. Then, fourthly, Grenville de¬ 
cided that it_was necessary for^ the defence of the American 
colonies, not only against the French but against the Indian tribes, 
to keep a small standing army in America. 1 Grenville was not 
■unreasonable in thinking that the colonies themselves should con¬ 
tribute something towards the cost of the army. For the resources 
of Great Britain were being subjected to a severe test. The Seven 

1 A Red Indian, called Pontiac, had invaded the colonies in 1763, and only with great 
difficulty, and mainly by British troops, was the invasion repelled. This showed the necessity 
of keeping a standing army in America. 
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Years' War bad nearly doubledjthe National Debt. Taxation was 
heavy and included even taxes on wheels and window panes. More¬ 
over, Britain was threatened by a coalition of France and Spain, 
countries which were preparing for an attack in the near future. 

Nor was Grenville’s particular proposal unreasonable. He 
suggested that the colonies should pay only one-third of the ex¬ 
pense of this army by means of an Act under which all Thc stamp ,/ 
legal documents should bear stamps. But he allowed Act| I765> 
a year’s delay for its discussion, and told the agents of the 
colonies that, if the colonies would raise the money in any 
other way, he would be quite content; and only when they failed 
to suggest any alternative scheme was the Stamp Act passed 
through the British Parliament (1765). Moreover, legally the 
British Parliament had undoubtedly the right to pass the Stamp 
Act imposing this taxation on the colonies. But it was natural 
that a liberty-loving people should object to being taxed by a Par¬ 
liament in which they were unrepresented, and which belonged to 
a country three thousand miles away that would lessen its own 
burdens by the amount of money it could raise from them. “ No 
I taxation without representation” has been the watchword of 
English liberty; and it proved a cry which it was difficult for 
1 Englishmen to resist. Moreover, the thin end-of-the-wedge argu¬ 
ment was a strong one; if the colonies acquiesced in this tax, 
would others not be imposed? Consequently the colonies, already 
irritated by Grenville’s other measures, used the year which he had 
allowed them not for discussion but for agitation. When the Act 
was'Tihairy passed and came into operation, there were riots, a> 
governor’s house was sacked, and stamp collectors burnt in effigy, i 
No one used the stamps; and—most ominous of all—delegates 
from nine out of the thirteen colonies met together to protest, 
thus showing an unprecedented unity of purpose. 

The opinions of British statesmen differed when news 
of these proceedings reached England. The king RepeaJ of 
and Grenville were for Great Britain’s legal rights, stamp Act, 
Others, like Burke, thought the Act inexpedient, 
and were not concerned with its legality. Pitt thought that the 
British^ Parliament had no right to impose an internal^ tax on 
the colonies, and proclaimed that the Americans would be slaves 

(0871) 38 
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if they had not resisted. Meanwhile, on Grenville's retirement 
from office, R ockingh am succeeded as Prime Minister. Adopting 
a conciliatory policy, Tie repealed the Stamp Act, though an Act 
was passed at the same time declaring that Great Britain had 
a right to tax the colonies. The Americans were delighted; 
and all danger of serious trouble seemed to be at an end. 

But then came another dispute, due to a brilliant and un¬ 
reliable man, by name Tozvnshend\ who was Chancellor of the 
Townshend’s Exchequer in Lord Chatham's ministry. In 1767, 

new duties, at a time when Chatham was totally incapacitated 
1767, and J 

their partial \ by illness, Townshend imposed duties on tea , glass, 
about on, 1769. p a p er imported into the American colonies. 

He contended that as these were external taxes levied at the 
ports, and not internal taxes, the colonists could not object. 
The money derived from these taxes—estimated to bring in 
some ^40,000 a year—was to go to pay the governors and 
officials whose salaries had hitherto been paid by the Assemblies. 

| This was to cut at the root of colonial self-government and 
aroused the strongest opposition. Accordingly, in 1770, Lord 
North's ministry—which had come into office in that year, and 
was to remain in power for the next twelve years—abolished 
1 the duties on glass and paper. But, with incredible folly, the 
duty on tea was retained, in order to assert the right of taxing. 
t Small incidents are exaggerated when two peoples are irritated 
j with one another, and at this time various occurrences exasperated 

Unfortunate ^ ee ^ n 8 on sides. We can only refer to two of 
incidents, them. British regiments had been subjected to 
1?/CKs various kinds of insult from the townspeople in 
Boston. Finally a mob surrounded some soldiers, and after 
calling them “Rascals, lobsters* and bloody backs” (because 
they were liable to be flogged), proceeded to snowball them. 
In the confusion a volley was fired, and four people were killed. 
The affair was^magnified into a massacre, even into “the 
massacre ”, by the colonists, and great indignation was 'aroused 
(1770). The other incident inflamed feeling in Great Britain. 
One of the king's ships, engaged in repressing smuggling, was 
boarded one night by some American colonists and burnt (1772), 
and the perpetrators of this outrage were never punished 4 
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Other events soon afterwards finally brought about war. The 
East India Company—at that time in great financial difficulties 
—was allowed to export its tea direct to America „ 
without going to Great Britain first; consequently Tea-party, \ 
the Company would only have to pay the threepenny I773 ’ 
duty per pound levied on tea imported into America. The more 
extreme of the colonists, however, thought this was only a trick 
of the Government to reconcile the colonists to the tax by 
cheapening the cost of tea, and consequently when the ships 
of the Company arrived in Boston a number of men disguised 
as Mohawks boarded, and threw their three hundred and forty 
chests of tea into the sea (1773). 

The British Parliament now acted with severity. An Act 
was passed modifying the Constitution of Massachusetts, trans¬ 
ferring to the Crown the appointment of many of outbreak of 
the officials, and prohibiting public meetings except war : I775 * 
by leave of the Governor; the port of Boston was closed, and 
thousajnd s we re thrown out of work. Gage, a soldier, was made 
Governor of Massachusetts, and additional troops were sent out. 
The other colonies, however, supported Massachusetts, and a 
Congress representing all the colonies except Georgia was 
held at Philadelphia. This Congress drew up a^Declaration of 
Rjghts, demanded the repeal of thirteen Acts of Parliament, 
and initiated a boycott—to use a modern word—of British goods. 
Lqrd North then tried conciliation, but it was too late, for the 
war had already begun with a skirmish at Lexington (1775). 

In the next year, on July 4th^ 1776, came the famous Declaration 
of Independence in which the_thjrleen_colonies finally broke their 
allegiance to Great Britain, though there were many people in the 
colonies who did not approve of this step. With that Declaration 
began the inde pen dent history of the United States. Whether 
thaTlndependence could have been prevented is doubtful. No 
doubt the British Government was partly to blame; it was, it 
might be urged, ignorant and unsympathetic, and its policy was 
vacillating. No doubt, also, the character of the colonists in the 
North was, in Pitt's phrase, “ umbrageous ” (i.e. they took umbrage 
easily) and quarrelsome, whilst there were extremists amongst the 
colonists who wished to reduce British control to a vanishing point. 
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and who, to use Burke’s phrase, “ were ready to snuff the approach 
of tyranny in every tainted breeze ” But the circumstances jvere 
extraordinarily difficult and perhaps no statesmanship at that time 
could have overcome them. Two points may be noted in con¬ 
clusion. Firstj Tt was only because the colonists were Englishmen 
with an Englishman’s idea of liberty and self-government that 
they rebelled—no other colonists would have done so. J*No 
one but Englishmen”, says an American historian, “established 
American independence, and this they did on the basis of 
English history.” Secondly, the colonies, by the time of the 
accession of George III, had grown up, but the mother country 
had failed to realize it, and that was perhaps the chief cause of 
the difficulties . 1 

To conduct a campaign 2 3 three thousand miles away, in a 
country a thousand miles long and covered with forest, was, 
The War of for Great Britain, a difficult task. But the task 
independence, should not have been insuperable, considering the 
1775-83- circumstances of her opponents. The American 


1 “ The British Empire was doomed to be broken asunder ", says an American historian, “ but 
it was brought to that disaster by the insistent demand of Englishmen in America for the fuH 
enjoyment of those liberties which England had fostered beyond any other country of the 
world. ** 

“ Is there not something extremely fallacious”, says an American contemporary, “in the 
commonplace image of the mother country and children colonies? Are we children of 
Great Britain any more than the cities of London, Exeter, or Bath? Are we not brethren 
and fellow-subjects with those in Britain?” 

3 The following summary of the war will make it more intelligible:— 

Political History Military Operations—(v) victory; (d) defeat 

1775. Congress assumes sovereign Lexington; Boston blockaded; Bunker’s Hill. American 

authority. expedition to Canada. 

1776. July 4. Declaration of hide- Evacuation of Boston; Brooklyn (v); capture of New York; 

pendence. occupation of New Jersey; Trenton (d), 

1777- Brandywine (v); Saratoga (d). 

[a) A mcrica {b) Maritime and India 

1778. France declares war; death Evacuation of Philadelphia. 

of Chatham. 

1779. Spain declares war. Savannah captured (v). Siege of Gibraltar begins. 

1780. Holland declares war. Charlestown captured (v); Hyder AH invades Carnatic. 

Armed Neutrality. Camden (v). 

1781. Guildford (v); Yorktown (d). Porto Novo (v). 

1782. I,ord North resigns; negoti- Loss of Minorca (d); battle 

ations for peace. of Saints off St. Lucia (v); 

Siege of Gibraltar raised 

iv). 


1783. Peace of Versailles. 
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colonist did not like moving far from his home. Moreover, he 
only enlisted for short periods, and therefore might leave, and 
not infrequently did leave, his fellow-colonists in the crisis of a 
campaign. He was, besides, inclined to be insubordinate, “re¬ 
garding ”, said one general, “ his officer as no more than a broom¬ 
stick”, especially if serving under the command of officers from 
any other colony but his own. The Congress, which supervised 
the generals, was loquacious and incompetent, whilst “ peculation 
a nd s peculation”, in the words of the commander-in-chief, were 
rife amongst the contractors. And finally, a large number of 
the colonists were either loyal to the mother country or indifferent 
to the cause of both combatants. 

But the British made the mistake of underestimating their 
enemy; one expert, for instance, declared that four regiments 
would be sufficient to conquer America. They made inadequate 
preparations for the dispatch of reinforcements to the army in 
America when they saw that war was probable; and they began 
the war in a half-hearted way, with ideas of conciliation and 
compromise, forgetting “that it is impossible to wage war on 
the principles of peace”. The British, also, not only failed to 
prod uce a gre at general, and fought largely with hired German 
troops, but possessed in Lord George Germaine—the Lord George 
Sackville who refused to charge at Minden—a minister of war 
whbPwas to exhibit conspicuous incapacity. The colonists, on 
the other hand, had in a Virginian planter, George Washington 
by name, a man as commander-in-chief wtio, without being 
perhaps a great general, was a thorough gentleman, upright and 
truthful, untiring in organization, and persistently courageous and 
steadfast even in the darkest periods of the war. 1 

During the first three years ©f the war (1775-7) the British 
missed their opportunities. The military operations of the first 
, . 7 year (1775) centred round Boston , which was 

Bunker's Hill, held by the British troops. The campaign opened 
,/75 ‘ with an attempt made by a British detachment 


1 Washington, a country gentleman of wealth and position, fought against the French and 
Indians before and during the Seven Years' War, having been made adjutant of the Vir¬ 
ginian forces at the age of nineteen and commanderdn-chief at the age of twenty*three; In 
Braddock's expedition of 1754 he showed great bravery, and had four shot-holes in his coat. 
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to seize some military stores a few miles away from Boston; 
on its way back it was somewhat severely handled, especially at 
Lexington. This attack showed that the Americans would fight, 
but the British commander, General Gage t was both over-confident 
ajiiLdilatory. He made an unnecessary frontal attack upon an 
entrenched position on the top of a hill situated on a peninsula 
overlooking Boston, and known as Bunker’s Hill. His forces, 
burdened with three days’ provisions, and marching through long 
grass on a hot midsummer day, only succeeded in taking the 
hill at the third attempt, and with the loss of two-fifths of their 
number. Later on Gage wasted his opportunities by not yigor- 
ously__attacking Washington, who was besieging Boston.. with 
h trdly any ammunition. Fortunately, however, a brilliant attack 
by~the Americans upon Canada failed in its chief object, the 
capture of Quebec, owing to its able defence by Carleton. More¬ 
over, in 1774, the British Government had passed an Act, known 
as the Quebec Act, which by concessions, especially with regard 
to the Roman Catholic religion, had conciliated the French Cana¬ 
dians; and hence the invading army found no support in 
Canada. 

In the second year (1776) Howe was the British commander. 
Capable but indolent, he was, a£ a strong Whig, inclined _to 
sympathize with the American cause. He evacuated Howe , g 
Boston and took his troops south to Long Island, operation*. 
There he defeated Washington’s troops at Brooklyn. 1?76 ' 

But his lethargy enabled Washington to withdraw all his troops 
the night after the battle across the mile of water that separated 
the island from the mainland. Howe followed and took New 
York; he then defeated Washington in another battle, overran 
New Jersey, and occupied the country up to the river Delaware. 
)The outlook was indeed black for the colonists; Washington had 
j hardly any troops left, and the situation for a time seemed to be 
desperate. But at the end of the year the American fortunes 
revived with a brilliant attack by Washington upon a Hessian 
regiment, which was cut to pieces on Christmas Day at Ttenton ,, 
aiT advanced post on the Delaware, whilst the Hessians were 
celebrating the occasion not wisely but top well. 

The third year (1777) witnessed a muddle which ended in 
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a great disaster for the mother country. There were two plans 
™ r proposed to the British Government. The first was 
campaign, that of Burg oyne, a member of Parliament and a 
m7 ~ playwright as well as a general, one of the commanders 
of the army in Canada. He was to advance south from Canada 
and Howe was to advance^north from New York. The two forces 
were to unite, with the idea, perhaps, of holding the line of the 
river Hudson, and isolating the New England colonies. The 
other plan was that of Howe, who wanted to attack Philadelphia. 
Lord George Germaine agreed to both—a grave blunder, as it 
was unlikely that Howe, if he attacked Philadelphia, would be 
able to send in time an adequate force to join up with Burgoyne. 1 
And, in fact, Burgoyne never obtained the expected help from the 
south on which his success depended. He took Ticonderoga, but 
his difficulties increased as he progressed. His Indian allies 
deserted because of the hunting season coming on. The country 
was thickly wooded, and military supplies were inade¬ 
quate. Finally, outnumbered by four to one, he had 
to surrender with four thousand men at Saratoga 
(October). That surrender was decisive in the history of the war. 
lThe nations of Europe had been looking with no friendly eye on 
I Great Britain. This disaster converted their unfriendliness into 
hostility, and France, two months after she had heard of it, 
concluded an alliance with the “United States”. Meantime 
) Howe had won Philadelphia, and at the battle of Brandywine 
defeated Washington, whose army was consequently reduced to 
the direst straits—but Howe’s success lay lightly in the balance 

1 against Saratoga. . 

During the next three years (1778-80) our enemies gradually 
increased. (France joined in the war against us in 1778, and Spain # 

( in 1779. Moreover, neutral powers claimed, and[ 
Great Britain denied the doctrine of “free ships freel 
goods ”, that enemy’s goods on board a neutral ship were exempt \ 
from capture. Disputes over this, and oyer the definition of what » 
articles should be incTucfed in contraband of war, led in 1780 to 


The surrender 
st Saratoga, 
1777 - 


Extension of 
war, 1778-S0. 


1 Military critics have thought this was the plan, but as a matter of fact there is no mention 
of it in the correspondence; the plan in the letters seems to have been to bring aid to Howe 
to enable him to fight the entire army of Washington. 
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the British declaring war on Holland, and to Russia, Denmark, 
and Sweden threatening hostilities upon Great Britain by forming 
an Armed Neutrality. As a consequence of these fresh enemies, 
the war spread to the West Indies—with which at that time one- 
quarter of British trade was carried on—and to India, whilstjn 
the ^Mediterranean Gibraltar, wa&iaesieged. .Great Britain was in 
an extremely critical position. . The British navy had been allowed 
to~ 3 eteriorate since the Seven Years’ War. The French navy 
had been much improved, and in training and numbers it had 
never^so nearly equalled the British, whilst its new tactics of firing 
at the masts, the sails, and the rigging, and of thereby “ Ham¬ 
stringing” its opponents, were to prove very successful. Under 
thjse circumstances modern military critics think that the British 
should have confined their efforts to blockading the enemy’s ports. 
Instead of that the fleet was scattered, and the British tried to 
hold too many isolated positions. 

In America, also, the conditions were entirely altered after 
1777. Great Britain no longer held command of the sea, and 
the French fleet was to form a decisive factor. The war in 
In 1778 Clinton, the new commander, evacuated Amcnca » x 77 ®-* x * 
Philadelphia and retired to New York. In 1780 the British 
determined to undertake operations in the south, as there were 
many loyalists there. Charlestown, the capital of South Carolina, 
was brilliantly captured. Cornwallis, the most energetic of the 
British generals, beat Gates, the conqueror of Saratoga, at Camden. 
He then invaded North Carolina, and in 1781 defeated Greene, 
the best of the American generals, at Guildford Court-House . 
Finally, he advanced into Virginia. 

The Americans were now in despair. But meanwhile what 
had been gained in the south whilst Cornwallis was there was 
lost after his departure, owing to the small number The 8urrender 
of troops he could leave behind. Moreover, at^YorkTown, 

Clinton would not or could not spare any rein¬ 
forcements from New York for the further operations of Corn¬ 
wallis himself. The latter, therefore, r etire d to the coast, to York 
Tow *, expecting to be supported by the British fleet. Butjie 
was ; bI 5 eteded in3tead by the French.. fleet, whilst Washington 
arrived In command of a superior force to cut off his retreat J>y 
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land. The position of Cornwallis was then hopeless, and he was 
forced to surrender (1781). The surrender at York Town practi¬ 
cally ended the war. Charlestown was subsequently recaptured 
by~the colonists, and only New York was left to the British. 

Elsewhere things had been going badly. Nea rly all t he West 
Indian islands were lost, except Barbados and Jamaica. Gibraltar 
The w«r hard P r ? sse< ** The British position in India was 

elsewhere, precarious. Early in^ 17S2 Minorca was captured by 
1779-& 1 ’ tKeTrench, an event which led to the fall of Lord 
No rth's ministry. But two successes in that year enabled Great 
Britain to retire from the war with some credit. In April, 
R odn ey defeated the French fleet off Dominique in the West 
Indies in a battle known as the " Battle of the Saints ”, his fleet 
succeeding in breaking through the French line-of-battle, and the 
French flagship itself being captured . 1 In September a combined 
a ttack upon Gibraltar by the French and Spaniards with forty- 
nine ships of the line and ten floating batteries on the sea side, 
and with an army of forty thousand men on the land side, signally 
failed, owing to the pertinacity of Eliott, the governor, and his 
seven thousand men. Shortly afterwards a British fleet brought 
final relief to the garrison, which had withstood a siege for three 
years seven months and twelve days. 

Overtures of peace were then made, and in 1783 treaties were 
concluded at Versailles. The independence of the United States 
The Treaties of was recognized, and, in spite of their efforts to save 
Versailles, 1783- them, the British had to leave such of the loyalists 
who did not emigrate to Canada to the mercy or rather to the 
vengeance of their fellow-colonists. Great Britain gave up to 
Spain, Minorca and Florida; and to France, Tobago, Senegal, 
and Goree, besides restoring to her St. Lucia and the Indian 
settlements which had been taken from France during the war. 

\\T he Amer ican War of Independence deprived Great Britain 


iWhen war broke out between France and Great Britain, Rodney was at Fans in an 
impecunious condition, and his creditors refused to let him go home. A French nobleman, 
however, chivalrously came to his rescue with a loan, and Rodney returned. During his two 
and a half years of command in the American War, Rodney captured a French, a Spanish, 
and a Dutch admiral, and added twelve line-of-battle ships, all taken from the enemy, to the 
British navy, including the Ville dt Parity the great ship which the city of Paris had .given to 
the French king. 
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THE CANADA ACT, 1791 

\ of one e mpire; but it strengthened the foundations of another. 

In 1774, as has been already noted, the British~Parliament 
had passed the Quebec Act for Canada. This Act had extended 
the boundaries of Canada, had set up a form of govern- The Q Ue bcc 
ment by a Governor and a nominated Council, and Act ’ X774 * 
had in effect recognized and supported the Roman Catholic 
Church as the national church of Canada. This Act was very 
unpopular with the English colonists in the thirteen colonies, and 
was one of the contributory causes of the war; they especially 
disliked the clause extending the boundaries of Quebec at the 
expense, as they thought, of their further expansion, and the 
clause recognizing the Roman Catholic Church. But by the 
French colonists of Canada it came to be regarded as the Magna 
Charta of their history, and it did much to reconcile them to 
their conquerors. 

But now, after the American War of Independence, Canada 
was to receive a fresh wave of immigrants. The lo yalists who 
had remained faithful to the mother country in the_ Influcnce of 
war "TounTd lheir position intolerable in the United war upon 

___... , . Canada. 

States, and a great many of them—known subse¬ 
quently as the United Empire Loyalists—emigrated to Canada, 
east of the districts occupied by the French. There they 
multiplied and prospered. But the differences of race, religion, 
and temperament caused friction between the French and the 
English; and finally the British Government in 1791—by the 
Canada Act—divided Canada into two parts, an eastern and a 
western, nominating a governor to each, and allowing to each a 
certain amount of self-government. For a time this arrangement 
worked. And in the war of 1812 the United States found that 
their attempt to detach Canada from her loyalty, either by 
negotiation or by coercion, was to fail. But later, difficulties 
arose with the mother country, the final solution of which, how¬ 
ever, was to be more successful than in the case of the United 
States. 
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XXXVIII. Great Britain and India, 

1763-1823 

We turn from the West to the East, from America to India, 
where these twenty years, from 1763-83, are hardly less impor- 
Condition of tant. Two things must be borne in mind. First, 
India, 1763. i n( jj a was s tiH in a state of anarchy. The boundaries 
of States were constantly shifting; there was no such thing, it was 
said at the time, as a frontier in India. Adventurers sprang up 
who carved out new States for themselves, or usurped the thrones 
of old ones; and the Great Mogul Emperor was under the t 
tutelage now of one potentate and then of another. In the 
second place, the East India Company was in a very undefined 
and uncertain position after .the Seven Years’ War was over. 
The Nabob of the Carnatic and the Nizam of Hyderabad were 
its allies. It possessed some territory, but not much, on the 
east coast, and round Bombay and Madras. In Bengal, however, 
its position was peculiar. Except for Calcutta and some districts 
near it, the Nabob still governed that province. But he was the 
Company’s nominee, and—put briefly—it may be said that his 
object was to extract as much money as possible from the 
country, whilst the Company’s officials collected from the Nabob 
what money and privileges they could obtain, collectively for the 
Company and individually for themselves. 

Such a position in Bengal was bound to lead to difficulties, 
and it very quickly did. The Nabob who had succeeded Meer 
Jaffier quarrelled with the Company, massacred some Europeans 
at Patna, and fled to his neighbour, the Nabob of Oudh. Both 
Nabobs, however, were defeated at the decisive battle of Buxar 
(1764). It was necessary then to regulate our position. For- 
Clive’s tunatel y became Governor of Bengal six months 
reforms, after the battle, and in the short space of twenty-two 
months made great changes (1765-7). Iij the first 
place, he obtained from the Mogul Emperor the financial ad¬ 
ministration of Bengal and Behar; and thus the East India 
Company became practically the governors of a country three- 
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quarters the size of France. Secondly, he made an alliance with 
the Nabob of Oudh, his idea being that the Nabob’s territory 
might be a useful buffer against aggressions from the west, either 
on the part of the Mahrattas or the Afghans. Thirdly, and 
above all, he supplemented the inadequate salaries of the officials, 
and forbade them to take part in private trading—thus initiating 
the series of reforms which was eventually to make the British rule 
in India, so far as British officials at all events were concerned, 
perhaps the purest in the world. It is sad to think that Clive 
should have come home to be attacked in Parliament for cor¬ 
ruption, 1 and soon afterwards, under stress of disease and anxiety, 
to commit suicide (1774). 

Trade and not conquest had in the past been the object of the 
East India Company, good dividends rather than warlike dis¬ 
tinctions. Consequently the British Government Thc Reflating 
had not interfered with the Company, beyond re- Act> I773 - 
newing its charter from time to time. But now that the Company 
had become the owner of a vast territory, the British Government 
was bound to assume some portion of the responsibility, more 
especially as after Clive’s departure matters fell into great con¬ 
fusion. Consequently, in 1773, a Regulating Act was passed. A 
governor-general and council of four members were appointed, with 
control over all the Company’s possessions in India. Hence some 
unity of control was secured. But the Act was in other respects 
unsatisfactory. The governor-general was liable to be much 
hampered by the council, and both were exposed to some inter¬ 
ference from the judges who were appointed under the same 
Act. 


The first governor-general was Warren Hastings . 2 Thwarted 
now by the council, now by the incompetent governments of 


Bombay or Madras, with a temper, as he said, 
“almost fermented into vinegar by the weight of 
affairs and by everlasting teasing”, he yet man- 


Warren Hastings 
Governor-general, 
X774-85. 


1 It was in the course of his examination before a parliamentary committee that Clive, 
describing the temptations to which he was subjected, exclaimed, “ By God, Mr. Chairman, 
at this moment I stand astonished at my own moderation !” # 

* He was a Westminster boy, and had been sent to India at an early age. to the great grief 
of his headmaster, who thought his classical attainments would be wasted in that arid and 
commercial atmosphere. 
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aged to do a vast amount. He divided Bengal into districts for 
purposes of government, arranged its land revenue, and organized 
its civil service. 

Above all, Warren Hastings by his resourcefulness and courage 
saved our position in India at a critical time. The disaster at 
, . . Saratoga and the consequent alliance of the French 

the warof with the colonists had its effect upon affairs in the 

independence, East no less than in the West. French agents in- 
177 s ‘ trigued with the Mahrattas, and Warren Hastings 

found himself involved in a war with fighting tribes who were 
almost a match for our arms. Moreover, in Southern India the 
French secured in Suffren an admiral, and in Hyder Ali an ally 
who brought our Indian Empire to the verge of ruin. Hyder Ali, 
who had usurped the throne of Mysore, was, though ignorant of 
the alphabet, a very remarkable man. In alliance with the French, 
he suddenly invaded the plains of the Carnatic, and in three weeks 
had wellnigh extinguished our power (1780). 1 But Hastings was 
equal to the occasion. Within twenty-four hours of hearing the 
news at Calcutta he had made his plan of campaign. Every 
available man and munition of war was hurried south, and the 
veteran Eyre Coote—the victor of Wandewash—was appointed 
to direct the operations. After arduous campaigns, Coote, in 
1781, won at Porto Novo , though outnumbered by ten to one, a 
decisive battle, and in the following year Hyder Ali died. At sea, 
meanwhile, Suffren had found in Hughes as tough a fighter as 
himself, though a weaker tactician, and, whilst his own captains 
were jealous and insubordinate, those of Hughes were unselfish 
and devoted. Five sea-battles were fought in little more than a 
year, but Suffren was unable to claim a decided advantage. 2 Our 
position in India was saved, and treaties were finally made both 
with the Mahrattas and with Tippoo Sahib, Hyder Ali’s successor, 
the one shortly before and the other shortly after the Treaty of 
Versailles of 1783. 

Warren Hastings had not only, however, to fight and to organize, 

1 There is a celebrated description of this invasion, and of the havoc it wrought, in Burke's 
speech on the Debts of the Nabob of Arcot. 

* After the war was over, the French and part of the British fleet met at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the captains of the British ships at once hastened in a body to pay their respects 
to the great French commander. 
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but also to secure dividends for the shareholders of the East India 
Company. His expenses, indeed, were so great charge# against 
that he committed actions for which he was im- Warrcn Hasting#, 
peached soon after his return home. Into the details of his 
famous trial, which lasted for a hundred and forty-five days and 
lingered over seven years (1788-95), we have no space to enter. 
He was finally acquitted, but Burke, the great orator of Warren 
Hastings’ time, and Macaulay, the great historian of a subsequent 
generation, unsparingly condemned him. Of some charges, how¬ 
ever, modern investigations show that he was quite innocent. He 
did not, for instance, connive at the hanging of a famous Hindu, 
Nuncomar by name, on an unjust charge of forgery because 
Nuncomar was on the point of exposing Hastings’ own acts of 
corruption. 1 Nor did he, in order to extort money very unjustly 
from the blameless mother and grandmother of the Nabob of 
Oudh, cruelly torturing their blameless ministers; the truth being 
that the Begums—as the mother and grandmother were called— 
had departed from Oudh with a large sum of money which really 
belonged to the State, and that probably only slight coercion was 
needed to induce the ministers to return it. 

In other matters Warren Hastings may have acted unwisely, 
as, for instance, when he let troops out on hire to the Nabob of 
Oudh for the suppression of the Rohillas, a turbulent tribe of 
Afghans; or inflicted upon the Rajah of Benares an enormous fine 
because he refused to pay a sum of money for the expenses of 
the war. But though it is impossible to justify everything that 
Clive or Hastings did, we must remember that to the former is due 
the beginning of our Empire in India, and that the latter not only 
succeeded in retaining, in the darkest days of our Imperial exis¬ 
tence, every acre of land that we then possessed in India, but 
in leaving our dominions strengthened and organized. Warren 
Hastings is a not unworthy beginner of that long line of governor- 
generals and viceroys of whom it has been said that they repre¬ 
sent a higher level of ruling qualities than has been attained by 
any line of hereditary sovereigns, or by any line of elected presi¬ 
dents, 

1 N uncomar was hanged for forgery, but there is no reason for believing that the decision 
wa# an unjust one, or that Warren Hastings had anything to dc with it. 
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It may be convenient at this stage to proceed with the history 
of India during the forty years after Warren Hastings* retirement 
India, pjtt's from India. Lord North’s Regulating Act of 1773 
India Act, 1784. had proved a failure. Consequently, just previously 
to the retirement of Warren Hastings, the younger Pitt passed, in 
1784, an Act reorganizing the government of our possessions in 
India. The governor - general was given greater powers, and 
henceforth, subject to a Board of Control sitting in London, 
directed the politics and the diplomacy of our Indian Empire. 
In future the governor-general was, as a rule, a person of high 
birth and connections sent out from Great Britain; and as both 
the go vernor-general and the Board of Control were appointed 
by the king acting on the advice of his ministers, the British 
Government became directly responsible for our Indian policy. 
Iri the appointment of other officials, however, and in matters 
of trade the East India Company was left supreme, though the 
Government had to confirm the higher appointments. 

The first governor-general under the new system was the Mar¬ 
quis Cornwallis (1786-93), the defender of York Town. In his 
administration three pcrtnts deserve notice. In 

Marquis Com- , . , . . 

wains Governor- the first place, by his own personal example and 
general, 1786-93. by measures he still further purified the 

administration. Secondly, he made in Bengal a permanent settle¬ 
ment of the land revenue, by which the tax-collectors in that 
province —zenividars as they were called—were practically con¬ 
verted into landlords paying a fixed rent to the government, a 
policy the expediency of which has been much debated. Thirdly, 
though he left Great Britain with the intention of pursuing a 
peaceful policy, he found himself obliged to make war on Tippoo 
Sahib of Mysore. After a skilful campaign he was successful, and 
forced his adversary to make peace and to lose half his territories. 1 

After an interval, Richard Wellesley, better known as the 
Marquis Wellesley, the elder brother of the great soldier who 
eventually became Duke of Wellington, was made governor- 
general. A brilliant scholar at Eton, he obtained this office 


1 Cornwalli* found, like subsequent viceroys, that his work was very laborious and harassing. 
“ I have a great deal more business every day ”, he wrote to his son at Eton, “ than you have 
in a whole school-day, and I never get a whole holiday.” 
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at the age of thirty-five. He found on his arrival in India, in 
1798, a situation which required the exercise of all his abilities. 
French ambitions were reviving. French officers, by Marquis 
drilling and organizing the troops of native rulers, had 
not only improved those troops immensely but had general, 
obtained very great influence for themselves—one of I798_i8 ° 5 * 
them was deified after his death and is still worshipped in 
Southern India. Tippoo Sahib, who proved himself a hard¬ 
working ruler as well as a brave and resourceful soldier, had 
made an alliance with the French in order to realize his supreme 
object—the downfall of the British. Above all, three weeks 
after Wellesley reached Madras, Napoleon himself started on 
tne Egyptian expedition, and, if successful, might have pro¬ 
ceeded to India (p. 528). 

Into the details of Wellesley’s great proconsulship limits of 
space forbid us to enter, and we must only allude to its chief 
results. First, Wellesley persuaded the Nizam of Wellcslcy . s 
Hyderabad to expel the French officers in his service, policy in 

, . . the south. 

and arranged that, in return for the Nizam giving up 
part of his territory, the East India Company should maintain 
an army for his defence. Then he turned against Tippoo Sahib, 
and the brilliant capture of Seringapatam by Baird resulted in 
Tippoo’s death, 1 A large part of Mysore was annexed by the 
Company, a small part was given to the Nizam, and the remainder 
was handed over to the representative of the old Hindu dynasty 
which had ruled there before its expulsion by Hyder Ali. Other 
annexations in Southern India followed, the result of which was 
that most of the Carnatic came under direct British control. 
Hence our territories in the south were enormously extended. 

In the north, Wellesley’s operations were no less important. 
He made a treaty with the Nabob of Oudh similar to that made 
with the Nizam, the Company in exchange for territory, Wellesley , s 
including Rofcilcund, maintaining an army for the poUcy^n 
Nabob’s defence. War subsequently followed with 
some of the Mahratta leaders, of whom the most formidable was 


1 He was buried with military honours under an escort of British grenadiers, and his family 
was taken under British protection. The last of his sons, whom Queen Victoria was much 
interested In seeing in >854, died in Calcutta in 1877. 
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Sindhia, whose troops had been trained by French officers. 
Arthur Wellesley—the future Duke of Wellington—won the 
battles of Assaye and Argaum in 1803, the former by an attack 
of superb audacity against an army twice his strength. Lake 
won the battle of Lasivarri and captured Delhi, and with its 
capture the Mogul emperor came under British control. Later 
on came a war with Holkar, another Mahratta leader, whose 
irregular horse were famous throughout India. Against him our 
army met with a disaster, and the East India Company and 
the British Government, already frightened by the immensity of 
the recent annexations, and the cost of the military operations, 
recalled Wellesley in 1805. Under Wellesley important reforms 
had been made in administration. But it is chiefly for his ex¬ 
tension of our empire that he is remembered; for in the space 
of seven years he had made our territories continuous from 
Delhi to Calcutta and from Calcutta to Cape Comorin; he had 
destroyed or weakened our most dangerous foes; he had closed 
India to the French, and had exalted Great Britain to be the 
suzerain power in India. 

For nearly ten years after Wellesley’s departure little occurred 
in India. It was a period of inaction and of non-intervention. 

But the anarchy in various parts of India soon neces- 
Governor s ' tate d British action. Enormous bands of brigands, 
general, “human jackals”, roamed over Central India, burning 
18x4-23. an( j killing and robbing wherever they went. Some¬ 
times these PindariSy as they were called, crossed into British 
territory and did immense damage. Such a state of things could 
not continue, and on Lord Hastings' arrival as governor-general 
(1814-23) our policy was changed into one of action. Lord 
Hastings first had a war with * Nepaul —the home of the brave 
Gurkhas—which led to some annexation of territory and to a 
satisfactory settlement of our relations with that country. In 
1817 came the struggle with the Pindaris, which led also to a 
war with the Mahrattas. The result was that both Pindaris and 
Mahrattas submitted; a good deal of territory was annex*}, 
including the territories of the Peshwa of Poona, whilst the 
boundaries of the various native states in the centre of India 
were delimitated. There for the present we may leave Indian 
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affairs. Thanks chiefly to Wellesley and Hastings, the British 
power had been substituted in India for that of the Great Mogul. 
That eastern empire which had been the dream of Napoleon's 
ambition had become an accomplished fact with his greatest 
enemies. 

Nor is India the only part of our empire which was developed 
in the later part of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century. The discoveries of Captain Cook be- Austra ii a 
tween 1768 and 1779 had given to Great Britain the 
opportunity of developing a third great continent in Australia. 
How the opportunity was utilized will be told later. 


XXXIX. The French Revolution and 
the Great War, 1789-1802 

We revert from America and India to the affairs of Europe. 
Barely te n years were to elapse after the American War of In¬ 
dependence was over before Great Britain was plunged The French 
into a war which was to last, with one brief interval, 
for more than twenty years. In 1789 came the famous causes * 
French Revolution. France had suffered from a government 
which was incompetent and arbitrary, a court which was ex¬ 
travagant an<TTrIvolous, and an aristocracy which clung to its 
privileges—above all that of not contributing to the chief taxes— 
wfiftsfit neglected its duties. She endured a system of taxation 
which had every possible fault, and which left to the poor peasant 
only one-fiftTTof his earnings for himself. Moreover, the people 
Kacfn6 share in the government, and tLe States-General—which 
had in the Middle Ages corresponded income measure to the 
English Parliament—had~nol"met since 1614. 

Th<Tclose of the eighteenth century, however, found people's 
minds prepar ed for ^hange. A brilliant writer, Volta ire, had 
attacked various abuses, particularly those connected with the 
Roman Catholic Church, and had creat ed, it is not too much 
to say, the critical atmosphere of his generation. A seductive 
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philosopher, Rousse au, had taught people to look back to an 
imaginary golden a ge when there was no oppression and no poverty 
because there were no kings, no nobles, and no priests. TnThe 
same year that these two writers died, in 1778, the French mon¬ 
archy had appealed to its subjects, as we have seen, to support 
liberty in America; it is not surprising that the French people 
should seek liberty for themselves when financial difficulties at 
last forced the king to summon the States-General in May, 1789. 

France was at heart loyal, and a great king might have made 
reforms which would have staved off a revolution. But LouisXVI, 
Course of the king, though well-meaning and amiable, was vacil- 
Revoiution. lating aud undecided, whilst his queen, Marie Antoinette, 
though beautiful, was unpopular and indiscreet. The king had 
no scheme of reforms and no scheme of coercion—he merely 
let things drift. Consequently events moved quickly after the 
meeting of the States-General at Versailles . On previous occa¬ 
sions, the States-General had sat and voted in three estates, 
representing the nobles, clergy, and people respectively. But 
on this occasion the representatives of the people insisted on 
all the orders sitting and voting in one house, and by their 
pertinacity achieved their object. Then, on July 14, , the men 
] of Paris took the Bastille , the great fortress dominating eastern 
^ Paris—and its fall was regarded throughout Europe as the 
(sign of the downfall of absolute monarchy in France. 1 In 
October* the women of Paris, impelled by fearof^Jamine, 
marched to Versailles, and brought the king, the royal family, 
and the States-General to Paris, tanking that they would thus 
bejsure of supplies of bread; and, as a consequence, thegbvern- 
ment and the assembly became, as time went on, increasingly 
subject to the influence of the Parisian populace. 

The year 1790 was taken up with the task of reorganising 
France—with removing abuses in Church and State, in taxation 
and in the law, in the army and navy. The king's attitude 
was uncertain, and §ometimesJie sided with the reformers and at 

* To the popular imagination the Bastille was impregnable, and Us dungeons wets fttfl of 
untried prisoners. As a matter of fact, the Bastille was only defended by a hu§4todJMd 
twenty soldiers, mos t of them old, an&Jtf jifteen cannon, only fred; and 

'there^were only sevenjxisoners, of whftic Jour we«i forger».iwo were madmen, awl the other 
had been punJlfrlby the request of his fanily. * , 
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other times he opposed them. Finally, however, in June, 1791, 
he. escaped from Paris and fled towards the eastern frontier^of 
France. But he was captured at Varennes and was henceforth 
regarded by many as a trai for 15 H:aus~(r fTed~To wards^ihe 

foreigner. 

Tnj79 2 Austria and Prussia declared war and inygded France. 
In August of that year the Paris mob stormed the Tuile ries palace , 
wjiere Louis XVI lived. Then the Prussians attacked Verdun, 
“the gateway of France”, and during the panic caused by the 
news of its imminent fall occurred the awful S eptem ber massacres 
in Paris, when hundreds of people who had been imprisoned 
because of their suspected hostility to the Revolution were bar¬ 
barously murdered. (A new assembly, called the Convention, met 
towards the close of September., This assembly declared France 
to be ^Republic, and a few months later the king was put to 
death (January, 1793). 1 

The French Revolution affected profoundly every state_in 
Europe. Its ideas of “ Liberty, Equality, and Frater- British 
nity” were popular with European peoples, whilst anlTth? 
they aroused the apprehensions of European monarchs. Revolution. 
Ir i Great Bri tain, at first, the Revolution was regarded with sym¬ 
pathy.^ Pit t, the son of the great Earl of Chatham and the prime 
minister from 1783 to 1801, watched it with no unkindly eye “as 
a spectator ”, to use his own words, and saw no reason why^ it 
should affect British policy. Poets such as Wordsworth and Cole¬ 
ridge saw lh it the dawn of a new era of happiness and freedom; 
) whilst Radical clergymen preached in its favour, and Radical 
, politicians corresponded with its leaders and formed revolutionary 


* Marie Antoinette was guillotined in October. Louis XVl’s son, the Dauphin, died in 
* 795 * *t the age of fifteen. For six months in the year previous to his death he was in a ground* 
floor room, without light, and often in winter without a fire, and in solitary confinement, his 
meals being passed to him through a grating. 

After the execution of the king^hs. extreme section in the Convention, the Jacobin^ or 
Mountain party, over threw the more moderate section, and the *' Reign of Terror” ensued 
(June, 1793-July, 1794), in the^ last,seven weeks of which nearly fourteen hundred people 
were t^ivji..to the guillotine in Paris alone. The extremists then lost their power, and a 
more moderate government followed. At the end of 1795 the Convention Assembly was 
dissol ved, and the government was put under the control of two Assemblies and of ^committee 
j^i^ T*795"99)» Finally, in October, 1799, Napoleon, after his return from 
Egypt, overthrew the Directory, and became sujpreme as First Consul (The Consulate, 1799- 
»8o 4 ), aadir‘ “ .‘ 
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societies. The Whig s thought it bore a resemblance to th eir 
own “glorious ” Revolution of 1688; and Fox, the chief Whig 
leader, in particular gave the Revolution his enthusiastic ap¬ 
proval, exclaiming of the capture of the Bastille, “ How much 
the greatest event that has happened in the world, and how 
much the best!” 

But, as the Revolution became more violent, opinion altered. 
Burke, the greatest of all Whigs, who from the first, unlike others 
Causes of ^ ls P art y> had regarded it with suspicion, published 
change in in November, 1790, his “ Reflections on the French 
Revolution ”, in which he expressed his detestation of 
it “in its act, consequences, and most of all in its example”, 
and prophesied that its ultimate result would be anarchy; the 
book made a profound impression not only in Great Britain but 
in all European courts. Moreover, atrocities such as the Septem¬ 
ber massacres horrified public feeling. Above all, the French 
revolu tionaries were not content to leave other countries alone. 
They intrigued with revolutionaries in this country, and riotsjn 
Dundee, Sheffield, and elsewhere showed the dangers of their 
exhortations. In the autumn of 1792 other events occurred 
which hastened on war. The French proclaimed that they 
would give assistance to any nation that rose for its liberty 
1 —which was equivalent to a declaration of war against the 
' monarchies of Europe. They occupied the Austrian Netherlands 
(they had begun war with Austria in the previous spring), and 
declared the river Scheldt open to cpmmerce; this river, in order 
to develop the trade of Holland and Great Britain, had been 
for a long time, under European treaty, closed to all vessels by the 
i Dutch government, and in declaring it thus open the French 
s government showed a flagrant "“ disregard of all treaty rights. 1 
Moreover, France threatened to invade Holland. Once again, as 
on other occasions, Great Britain felt that her own independence 
^as bound up with that of Holland. Then followed the execution 
of Louis XVI In the beginning of 1793; and war was declared in 
[ February. Pitt had strivenTo maintain peace as long as he could; 
\ but the extremists in France had made peace impossible. 

1 The estuary of the Scheldt was in Dutch territory; ever since 1648 the Dutch had been 
recognised as wring control of it and had excluded all foreigners from it, thereby ruining 
t Antwerp and developing the prosperity of their own port of Amsterdam. 
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1. The Great Coalition and its Failure, 1793-6 


Great Britain was not alone in resisting France. 1 Austria 
and Prussia had begun war with France in the previous year, 
and To these allies were added Holland and, before The Qreat 
long, Spain and Sardinia; and, as usual, Great Britain Coalition N 
pald~lieavy subsidies to the powers composing this France, 
Great Coalition. That Fran ce, with her army at first x793 ’ 
aTnofr, with the discipline of her navy ruined by the Revolution, 
with the extremists in power and engaged in guillotining one 
another, and with Royalist risings in various districts, should { 
have successfully resisted such a coalition is one of the marvels 
ofhiitory. The forces of Great Britain, Austria, and Prussia 
were* concentrated in Belgium, and in twelve marches could have 
occupied Paris. 


l A stimmary of the war is appended here 

The Revolutionary War, 1793-1802 


Political History 


[1792. France declares war v. 
Austria and Prussia.] 

( 1793. Execution of Louis XVI. 


The First Coalition. 


• 794 - 


The 

First 

Coalition. 


1795. Prussia and 
Coalition. 
France. 


Spain leave 
Directory in 


1796. 


Critical 

Yean. 


r 


1797. Austria makes peace with 

France. 

1798. Irish Rebellion. Wellesley 

Gov.‘General of India. 


Military Operations 


(a) Continental . 


French driven from 
Netherlands. 

Siege of Dunkirk. 
Allies retire from 
Netherlands, which 
French occupy. 


Napoleon in Italy. 


Napoleon in Egypt. 


(b) Maritime. 
Extra-European. 


Evacuation of Toulon. 


First of June (v). 
Captures in West 
Indies. 

Capture of Cape of 
Good Hope (v). 
Quiberon Bay ex¬ 
pedition (d). 

Bantry Bay expedi¬ 
tion. 

Capture of Ceylon (v). 
St. Vincent (v). Muti¬ 
nies of seamen. 
Camperdown (v). 
Nile (v). 


The 

Second 

Coalition. 


’17*9. The Second Coalition. Na¬ 
poleon becomes First Con¬ 
sul 

1800. Act of Union with Ireland. 

Russia leaves Coalition and 
forms Armed Neutrality. 

1801. Austria makes peace with 

France. Alexander I be¬ 
comes Czar. 

Addington succeeds Pitt, 
tfoa. Treaty of Amiens. 


(v) denotes victory or success 
(d) denotes defeat or failure 


British expedition to Capture of Seringa- 
Holland. patam (v). 

Defence of Acre (vl. 

Marengo (d). Capture of Malta (v). 

Hohenlinden (d). 

Copenhagen (v\ 
Alexandria (v). 


Capture of Trinidad 
(v). 

| of England or her allies. 
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Coalitions of European powers, however, have seldom worked 
harmoniously. The allies, as a contemporary said, wanted to 
Causes of ^ unt the sheep before killing the dog; instead of a 
its failure, joint advance upon the capital, each was - Intent upon 
securing t he fro ntier fortresses which it could claim at the peace. 
Moreover, they were jealous of each other and had no com¬ 
mander to direct the whole operations. Meantime, the armies 
of France, with their country threatened, exhibited a patriotism 
and an entKusiasm which carried all before them. The generals 
repres ented literally the survival of the fittest, for those that 
failed were nearly always dismissed and sometimes guillotined. 
Above all, the new Government that France had evolved left 
the control of the war to one man, and that a man of genius, 
Carnot. 

Consequently, though in the summer ot 1793 there were eight 
foreign armies on French soil, and Lyons, Toulon, and Brittany 
Military bad risen a S ainst the Revolution, before the end of the 
operations, year these risings had been put down and all the 
/ a foreign armies but one had been expelled. In the 

following year, 1794, the French drove the allies not only from 
Belgium but fromTHolland as well, and secured the Rhine frontier 
that they had been striving for so many centuries to obtain, 1 
H ollan d therefore dropped out of the Coalition, and in 1795 
both Prussia and Spain withdrew from it. With 1796 came 
Napoleon’s famous campaign in Italy, In which, alter invading 
Piedmont and forcing its ruler, the King of Sardinia, to withdraw 
from the war, he defeated the Austrians in a succession of 
battles, then marched to within ninety miles of Vienna apd 
obliged the Austrians at the beginning of 1797 to make peace. 

It must be confessed that Great Britain played a somewhat 


inglorious part in the military operations from 1793 to 1796. 
The British No doubt h er a ^ les were largely to blame—Great 

Oovernment 16 ? r A a J n was heading a crusade, it has been said, 
ovem en . an arm y Q f cam p followers. Buther statesmen 

had done nothing in the years after the American war to profit 


1 In 1794 the French wonsixtecnjjitched battles, took one hundred an d sixte en towns and 
two hundred and thuty^irts, ancfcaptured ninety thousand prTjonenTand three thousand eight 
hundred cannon; and they opened the next year with capturing tfic Dutch Sect, which was 
embedded in tiie ice, by a cavalry raid. 
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tjy its lessons. As a consequence, at the beginning of the French 
war, both officers and men, whether cavalry or infantry, were 
untrained, whilst the artillery was worse than at any other 
previous period of its history. In the course of the war, the 
Government, at its wits’ end to get recruits, adopted the perni¬ 
cious system of promoting those officers who succeeded in enlist¬ 
ing a certain number of recruits* and sent out regiments of \oys 
instead of men to tropical climates—which, in the case of most 
of them, meant certain death. In equipment, the Government 
was scandalously negligent It failed to send out greatcoats to 
soldiers campaigning in the Netherlands during the winter, or 
boots for those fighting in tropical districts infested with danger¬ 
ous insects. Troops were sometimes sent out who had never 
fired a shot, or with wholly insufficient supplies of ammunitiqn; 
and the arrangements for transport and hospitals were incon¬ 
ceivably bad. 

But chief amon g th e causes of failure was the fact that our 
small army was frittered away on a variety of objects instead 
of being concentrated upon one. In the first year of British 
the war (1793) there were three distinct centres of 
operations in Europe; and in all there was failure to *793-5- 
j record. Hood landed a force to co-operate with the French 
| Royalists at Toulon ; but he had to withdraw after suffering con- 
\ siderable losses. Another force was sent to Quiberon Bay , to ; 
'help the Royalists in Brittany, but arrived too late to be of any, 
service. 1 A third force under the Duke of York was sent to* 
assist the allies in Belgium. The duke besieged Dunkirk un¬ 
successfully, but fought in conjunction with the Austrians some 
engagements in which our men showed bravery. When, how¬ 
ever, in the next year, the French advanced in overwhelming 
numbers, the duke was forced to retire from Belgium to Holland, 
and finally the remnant of his forces entered Hanover and 
returned, in 1795, back to England. 

Meantime, outside Europe, the chief centre of military gpera- 
tions was in the West Indies . A'promising start was made in 

l Two year* later, in 1795, an expedition was sent to Quiberon to aid a fresh rising. By 
order of the Government it occupied, as a base of operations, a barren rock in the Atlantic, 
with no cafe landing-place, and eventually withdrew with great difficulty, having achieved 
nothing. 

(C 2 V 1 ) 34 - 35 * 
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1793. But the French sent out rein forcernents, and not only 
reca ptu red most of what they had lo st but stirred^ up the 
in west ne j l° sla vey in our own islands. Our own forces, 
indies, inade quately reinforced and inadequately equippe d,^were 
1793-8. waste( j by yello w fev er and the hardsEipso f th e campaign. 
An army,nidwever^ sent out in 1796"under Aber crombv^-tb e 
a blest gener al of the time—succeeded in restoring order in our own 
islands and in recapturing some of the French; and, finally, in 
1798 the British made a treaty^of peace with the famous negro, 
Toussaint r Ouverture, who had made himself master-oLjhe 
greaFeT^parTof San Domingo. T^e net result of our operations 
in the West Indies was thecapture of Martinique and St. Lucia, 
1 and the treaty just alluded to which saved the harbours of San 
[Domingo from being the haven for French privateers. But these 
gains had been accomplished at the expense, it has been esti¬ 
mated, of a hundred thousand men, of whom hal f h ad died 
during the campaigns and the other half were discharge^ jis 
permanently disabled. In the East, however, we were more 
successful; we captured the French settlements in India (1793) 
and the settlements ~of Holland in the Far East (1795), besides 
the Cape of Good_Hope. 

^ Our mari time sup remacy enabled us to destroy our enemies’ 
commerce and to occupy some of their islands. But even on 
British the sea during the opening years of the war our opera- 
on C the sea t * ons were somew h at disappointing. Lord Howe won 
1793-* a battle in the Atlantic, known as the glorious First 
of June , in 1794; but t j>e great convoy of co rn, which it was all- 
important for the French fleet to protect, g ot thr ough to France 
unseen during the manoeuvres before and after the battle. ~ ftcie* 
over, the British did not at first "efficiently undertake the blockade 
of the French ports, and more especially of Brest. Consequently 
in 1796 the French, taking the offensive, were able to dispatch a 
I fleet from Brest to Bantry Bay in Ireland with fifteen thousand 
^ men on board. The ship, however, containing the French 
admiral and general lost touch with the fleet, 1 and the winds 

* The French fleet left Brest just as night was coming on, and Pellew, the comman der of ft 
British frig ate which was watching the port, at Uchcd lrimft glf to toe French flocV jiuft oat o ( 
gunshot. and by making false sig nals, burning blue JjghU, iutiLscnff ng up rocky, play fd 
havoc w : ih the conunander-in^chie fs orders, and got the fleet in to 
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were persistently contrary for the remainder of the fleet when it 
tried to sail up the bay; so that thejjmch had finally to retire 
without landing in Ireland at ail. If they had landedTthey might 
have roused tHat island to a successful rebellion. In another 
sphere of operations, in the Med iterranean, the British missed 
their opportunities. The fleet might have commanded, the coast 
road to Genoa and increased, the difficulties of the French cam¬ 
paigns m Italy; as it was, Napoleon’s wonderfuLSuccess in Italy 
\rTTJg6 led us to evacuate that sea in the following year. 

2. Isolation of Great Britain and her Victories 
on Sea, 1797-8 

The cha nce of crushing Fra nce had been lost in I7Q3» and four 
years later—in 1797—Great Britaiivfound herself in a desperate 
position. F rance held the whole of the Netherlands critical 
and controlled the^JQutch fleet; by an alliance with Great°Britajn, 
Spain she practically controlled the Spa nish fl eet *797- 
as well. Great Britain herself had no ally upoin the Continent. 
Scotland was dissatisfied and Ireland on the vejrge of rebellion. 
Consols had sunk to 5 0, and there""was a run on the Bank, of 
England. Worst of all, the seamen mutinied. At Spithead they 
protested against many real grievances—the lowness of the pay, 
th e embezzl ement of part <^it___by, the paymas ters, the insuffi¬ 
cien t of the f ood, the severity j^fJt he discip line, and the shortne ss 
of leave ; and when they were promised redress by “ Blac k Dick ”, 
as the sailors lovingly called Lord^Howe, the mutiny ended. At 
the Nor e, Park er, the leader of the mutineers, was infected with ^ 
revolutionary ideas. He wanted the seamen to elect their own 
officers, and hoisted the red flagjof anarchy. But the Government: 
showed energy, the mutiny was suppressed and its .leader hanged. 

Nevertheless it_ waSuJhe^ay as Ja_jither 

critical years, was to save Gre at B ritain. In February, before 
tlie mutinies, jgrvfgT^terwards jcreated Lord §t. Battles of 
Vincent, beat tfiel^mshjte^ and camper- 

IrT the baftTe’J^iiorL^^ The down » *797- 

SpamslTfleet was sighted in two divisions,Und Jervis was manoeu¬ 
vring to keep the sections apart. Nelson, divining his chiefs 
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i ntentions, at the critical moment took the respon sibility, with out 
orders, of swin ging his vessel out of the line, and^wa s just in 
time to attack the Leading Spanish ships of one diyisiQQ_a§^ they 
were on The point of getting into touch with thejothgr. In 
October, after the mutinies were over, Duncan defeated th e 
Dut ch fleet off Camperdown in the Texel. 1 Get ting in betwee n 
t EeTPutch and Jthe shory T ""hefo u ght them pell-mell without jany 
order jor^ system, and wo n a notable victory. 

Our dangers, however, were not yet over. At the beginning of 
1798, Napoleon was sent to Brest to decide upon the feasibility 
Napoleon’s of an invasion of Ireland. If his decision had been 
campaign, favour, and he had arrived in Ireland in the 

summer of 1798, just at the time that the rebellion 
broke out, the result might have been disastrous. But fortunately 
Napoleon decided against an invasion. Indeed his min d_was 
ca ptivated by id eas of Eastern conquest, and he_pr ejected an 
invasion of E gypt, with the ultimate object perha ps o f march ¬ 
i ng upon Ind ia. The French Government agreed, and pre¬ 
parations for the expedition were secretly made. Napoleon 
left Toulon in the spring of 1798 and took M alta. But he 
was extremely lucky even to arrive in Egypt. Nelson had 
just been sent t o reoccupy the Mediterrane an, and, butToTj he 
a bsence owing to a storm _oOn s fngates ^on which he relied 
for informatio n—he must h ave c aught Napol gpn. He had to 
fWait for reinforcements, and then guessing that Napoleon’s 
objective was Egypt, he sailed from Sardinia for Alexandria. 
^Shortly afterwards Napoleon left Malta for the same destination, 
though his fleet steered first for Crete. TTie jracks of the French 
and British fleets during one night must have crossed, an^^for 
three Bays the fleets were steering roughljj^rallel courses some 
sixty miles_apart. Nelson sailed^the faster and reach ed Ale x- 
andria first. Finding nojsig ns of the French, Tie thought Sat 
he had guessed wrongly'anddoubl^baclir to Sicily. Napoleon’s 
fleet meantime, after coasting by Crete,^saTTed to Alexandria, 
and his troops landed, w on the batt le of the Pyramids^ against 

1 D uring the mujjny the British ha /1 kapj up their pf thg Dutch fleet with o nly 

two ghipTa«^jl t fre others Duncan, admiral, Itep^ rqi^kingtlj mitb to the m utin¬ 

ous ship* at if they were still unde r his command, and the Dutch fleet c on —ytcnthr did not 
•t \€ 
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the Mamelukes, who then governed the country, and took 
Cairo. 


Nelson heard of Napoleon’s arrival in Egypt, sai led bac k to 
Alexandria, and upon August i sighted Napoleon’ s fleet at 
'The battle % nc hor in Aboukir Bay _cl ose t o the mo uths of th e 
of the Nile, Nile. The French , fleet had made the t wo gr eat 
Aug. x, 1758* om i ss ions of n ot anchoring the ir fleet as close to 
the shore as possible and of not joining their vessels by c hains. 



Nelson could trust his captains, as he said, “ to find a ho le some- 

( where”, and they quickly realized that they were able to pass on 
both sides of the French ships as well as between them, and to 
concentrate their forces first on the van and then on the centre 
and rear of the French fleet. Beginning at six o’clock in the 
evening, the battle lasted far into the night and was continued 
the next morning. The French flagship, LOrient % blew up at 
10 p.m., and before the battle was over eleven out of the thirteen 
. French ships had been captured or sunk. It was a brilliant 
[victory, in which all the captains, fighting, as Nelson said, •*like 
a band of brothers”, had distinguished themselves. 
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3. The Second Coalition and its Failure, 

1799-1800 

The battle of the Nile had great consequence^. Not only 
did it prevent Tippoo Sahib in India from obtaining any further 
help from the French (p. 517), and give the The Second Coaiu 
British control of the Mediterranean, but it en- i^xT^ind itl ancc 
couraged the formation of another coalition of carly 8UCCC88C8 * 
European powers against France (1799). The insolence and 
aggressiveness of the foreign policy pursued by the French 
Government had roused the Czar; and Austria and Turkey also 
joined in the coalition. Affairs at first looked very promising. 
The French were almost driven out of Italy, while the British 
had in 1798 taken Minorca and blockaded Malta. The 
British, freed from their entanglements in the West Indies by 
the treaty of 1798 with Toussaint TOuverture, again sent an army 
to Holland under the command of the Duke of York. Thanks 
to Lord St. Vincent an efficient system of blockading the great 
French port of Brest was adopted. 1 France herself, under an incap¬ 
able and intolerant Government, was threatened with bankruptcy, 
anarchy, and civil war. Meanwhile Napoleon’s own plans were 
thwarted by the maritime supremacy of the British. He invaded 
Syria, but British ships under Sydney Smith captured his siege 
train—it was going by sea—and the guns which Napoleon had 
intended for the attack upon Acre were therefore used in its 
defence. Aided by British seamen, Acre held out. With this 
town untaken, Napoleon was unable to advance, and had to re¬ 
treat to Egypt with his great schemes of conquest unaccomplished. 

But then the tide turned, and the year that opened so well 
for the allies was to end gloomily. The British troops had been 
sent to Holland in expectation of assistance from the i t8 later 
Dutch and the Russians. The Russian contingent, how- failure * 
ever, proved inefficient and the Dutch soldiers never came at all. 

1 St Vincent’s maxim was to be "close in with Ushant (the island outside Brest) in an 
easterly wind’’, which was the favourable wind for the escape of the French fleet; and only 
once during St. Vincent's command (which lasted iai days) did the main fleet off Unshant fail, 
owing to fog, to communicate with the in-shore squadron stationed between Brest and 
Ushant St. Vincent made himself very unpopular by ordering that when vessels went home 
to refit or take in stores, their officers were not to sleep on shore or go farther inland than 
three miles. 
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Our own army, badly equipped and worse provisioned, fighting 
at one time in a district cut up by dykes and canals and at 
another in one of sand dunes, could do little; but it fought 
sufficiently well to be able to make a capitulation by which it 
was allowed to return to England. The French won a great 
victory in Switzerland over the Austro-Russian army, and then 
Austria and Russia quarrelled and the latter withdrew from 
the coalition. Above all, Napoleon came back to France. 
Sydney Smith caused English newspapers to be sent to Napoleon 
giving an account of affairs in Europe. Sent no doubt with the 
amiable design of making Napoleon thoroughly uncomfortable, 
they had the effect of making him decide upon an immediate 
return; and after an exciting voyage, in which he managed to 
elude all British ships, Napoleon landed safely in France in 
October. He was welcomed enthusiastically. The old Govern¬ 
ment was overthrown, and by Christmas Day, 1799, Napoleon, with 
the new title of First Consul, controlled the destinies of France. 

Napoleon, after restoring some sort of order in France, turned 
his attention first to the Austrians, who were fighting in Italy. 

t , He crossed the Alps, got in the rear of the Austrian 
of^Marenjo; army, beat it at the celebrated victory of Marengo 
Neutrality, in June, 1800, and won North Italy; another French 
victory, secured at Hohenlinden in December by 
another general, forced the Austrians to make peace at the be¬ 
ginning of 1801. Against the British, Napoleon made use of 
the grievances of neutral powers. No country denied that a 
neutral ship carrying contraband of war or attempting to enter 
a blockaded port was liable to seizure. But the British, in the 
definition of what constituted contraband of war, included food¬ 
stuffs and naval stores, such as hemp, which was one of the 
chief exports of Russia; and they claimed the right to seize 
vessels bound for a port declared to be blockaded, though the 
blockade might be a “paper one” with no adequate force to 
support it. Moreover, they seized goods belonging to the enemy, 
even when carried on neutral ships under control of their own 
country’s warships. Neutrals contested these claims, and at the 
end of 1800 the Armed Neutrality of Russia, Denmark, and 
Sweden was formed to support their views. 
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4. Renewed Isolation of Great Britain, 1801, 
and the Treaty of Amiens, 1802 


(The year 1801, like the year 1797, was therefore a critical 
year for Great Britain^) She was again without an ally on the 
Continent.' The Armed Neutrality threatened her 

. . . . . ' . ... Critical con- 

with war. The prime minister, Pitt, retired in dition of Great 

February, and was succeeded by an incompetent n am m 1 OI * 

minister called Addington. But the events of a fortnight at 

the end of March and the beginning of April completely altered 

the situation. Abercromby, who had been sent to operate, with 

greatly inferior forces, against the French army still in Egypt, 

succeeded in effecting a landing and winning a brilliant victory 

at Alexandria , which led to the capitulation of the French forces 

five months later. Two days after this battle the Czar Paul 

was assassinated. With his death, the “trunk”—as Nelson called 

Russia—of the Armed Neutrality was broken, and the new czar, 

Alexander I, was favourable to the British and made a treaty 

with them. Meantime disasters had occurred to the “branches” 

of the Armed Neutrality. The British captured the Danish and 

Swedish islands in the West Indies. Above all, on the 1st of 

April, came the battle of Copcnhagett. Nelson, with part of the 

British fleet, forced his way up the intricate straits in front of 

the capital, attacked and silenced the Danish batteries, took and 

sank the Danish fleet, and before he retired had forced the 

Danish Government to renounce the Armed Neutrality, 1 and so 

opened the Baltic to the British fleet. 

Great Britain, after this fortnight of success, was ready, 
burdened as she was by a gigantic debt and governed by a pacific 


minister, for peace; and so was Napoleon. Before 
the end of the year the preliminaries were signed, 
and developed into the Treaty of Amiens in 1802. 


The Treaty 
of Amiens, 
1802. 


“It was a peace”, said a contemporary, 


“of which everyone was 


1 Parker, the British commander*in-chief, allowed Nelson to make this attack with part of 
the fleet whilst he remained outside with the remainder of the ships. When, after three hours' 
fighting, the Danes seemed to be holding their own, Parker hoisted the signal to “ discontinue 
the action *\ But Nelson exclaimed to an officer, ** You know, I have only one eye—I have a 
right to be blind sometimes ”, and then putting the telescope to his blind eye exclaimed, “ I 
really do not see the signal 1" 
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glad and nobody prou d” Great Britain gave up all her con¬ 
quests save Ceylon and Trinidad, whilst France retained the 
country which is now called Belgium, and the Rhine frontier. 

For nearly the whole of its course, the war had been con¬ 
ducted by Pitt, and his lieutenant Dundas. In Macaulay’s 
opinion, Pitt's war policy was that of a driveller; and 
the conduct it has been said of Dundas that he was so pro¬ 
of the war. foundly ignorant of war as to be unconscious even 
of his ignorance. The judgments are somewhat harsh. But it 
is impossible to read the details of the war without realizing 
that our statesmen not infrequently failed to take sufficient 
advantage of the opportunities offered them, had no clear or 
consistent idea of their objectives, and made the task of the 
generals always difficult and sometimes impossible by providing 
them with inadequate or ill-equipped forces. Hence much of 
the war is disappointing; but in the West Indies, in the Nether¬ 
lands, and above all in Egypt our soldiers fought bravely, and 
some of our generals—and more especially Abercromby—ex¬ 
hibited considerable capacity, whilst the navy won for itself 
immortal glory. 


XL. The Napoleonic War, 1803-15 

The Peace of Amiens was merely a truce, for the reorganiza¬ 
tion of France failed to satisfy Napoleon’s ambitions, and his 
of the a 8£ ress * ve policy made the renewal of war inevi- 
renewai of war table. The First Consul annexed Piedmont and 
* n si03 ‘ Elba. As a mediator he intervened in Germany 

and reconstructed the boundaries of its states so as to suit 
French interests; he sent thirty thousand soldiers to Switzerland 
and gave that country a hew constitution. Above all, he virtual ly 
annexed Holland, and thus once again British su premac y was 
threat ened In the North Seal But'Napoleon’s ambitions were 
not limited to Europe. The official report of a French colonel 
who had been sent to Egypt aroused great indignation in Great 
Britain; for the colonel expressed the opinion that six thousand 
French troops would be sufficient to recapture that country; and 
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the fact that this report was published in the official French news¬ 
paper showed that Napoleon had not renounced French ambitions 
in that quarter. We now know also—though Great Britain did 
not realize it at the time—that Napoleon had designs upon the 
Cape of Good Hope, upon India, and upon Australia. Napoleon 
on his side made bitter complaints because Great Britain, con¬ 
trary to the terms of peace, still retained Malta in her hands, 
and because the British newspapers made attacks upon him. 
War eventually broke out in 1803. It was fortunate, perhaps, 
that it came as quickly as it did. Napoleon was building a very 
large fleet, which might have successfully challenged our maritime 
supremacy if time had been given for its completion. 


1. Napoleon and the Invasion of England, 

1803-5 


The war which now ensued is generally called the Napoleonic 
War} For the first twenty-nine months after it broke out, from 


‘The following summary of the war will be found useful:— 


Political History 


1803. England declares war on France. 
.804. Pitt becomes Prime Minister; 
Napoleon crowned Emperor; 
Spain declares war on England. 

1805. Third Coalition. 

1806. Deathof Pitt; end of Holy Roman 

Empire. 

1807. Treaty of Tilsit; Napoleon occu¬ 

pies Portugal. 

1808. Joseph made King of Spain ; be¬ 

ginning of Peninsular War. 

1809. Austria declares war on Napoleon, 

and at end of year makes peace. 

1810. 

1811. 

181a. Russia declares war on France, 
and United States on England. 

1813. Fourth Coalition. Prussia and 

Austria declare war on France. 

1814. Abdication of Napoleon; Con¬ 

gress of Vienna. 

1815. The Hundred Days. Peace of 

Paris. 


Military Operations 

(«) Continental . ( 1 ) Maritime and extra- 

European. 

Assaye (v). 


AusterliU (d) ; Austria Trafalgar (v); Cape 

defeated. Colony captured (v). 

Jena (d); Prussia de- Berlin decrees, 
feated. 

Friedland (d) ; Russia Orders in Council, 
defeated. 

(c) Peninsular War. 

Vimiero (v). 

Wagram (d); Walcheren Corunna (v); (Talavera 
expedition (d). (v). 

Busaco (v) ; lines of Torres 
Vedras. 

Albuera (v); Fuentes 
d’Onoro (v). 

Napoleon’s invasion of Badajox (v); Salamanca 
Russia. (v). 

Leipsic (v). Vittoria (v). 

Orthez (v); Toulouse (v). 

Ligny (d); Quatre Bras; 

Waterloo (v). 


(v) denotes victory or success 
Id) denotes defeat or failure 


| of England or her allies. 
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May, 1803, until October, 1805, the main interest centres in 
o Napoleon's plans for the invasion of England. 

The attempted r , , . . T , . , 

invasion of To carry out his great scheme, Napoleon stationed 
England, 1803-5. ^ an( j near Boulogne nearly a hundred thousand 



soldiers 1 —the soldiers who were afterwards to win such a wonder¬ 
ful series of victories on the Continent; and for the transport of 

* Napoleon hoped to have 150,000 men; as a matter of fact, during the critical months of 
1805, he had only 93,000 men. 
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this army he built' over two thousand flat-bottomed boats, pro¬ 
pelled by oars and easily beached. But swarms of British 
frigates, sloops, and gun-vessels were patrolling the Channel, and 
Napoleon soon realized that a fleet was essential to convoy his 
flotilla of boats across the thirty miles of sea that separated France 
from England. The French ships-of-war, however, lay inside the 
great harbours of Brest and Toulon and the smaller ones of 
Rochefort and Ferrol 1 ; and outside those harbours, ceaselessly 
and untiringly watching the French vessels, were the British 
fleets. The blockade of Brest by Cornwallis—the brother of 
the soldier—excited the wonder of the world, whilst almost equal 
vigilance was shown by the British commanders off Ferrol and 
Rochefort. Nelson could not exercise over Toulon so rigid a 
blockade, but he had it carefully watched by his frigates, and his 
fleet during these critical months never went into port except to 
an open roadstead. 2 Napoleon’s great army at Boulogne never 
saw those “far-distant, storm-beaten British ships” outside the 
French harbours, but nevertheless they “stood between it and 
the dominion of the world”. 

How were the French fleets to elude the blockading British 
ships and obtain command of the Channel for sufficient time to 
enable the flotilla to cross to England? 3 Napoleon’s viiieneuve 
brain spun plan after plan, but they were all foiled and Nelson * 
by the ability of Lord Barham, the first lord of the admiralty at 
Whitehall, and by the vigilant co-operation of the admirals afloat. 
Limits of space forbid reference except to the last plan of all, 
a plan devised early in 1805, when Spain had been drawn into an 
alliance with Napoleon and consequently when her fleet was avail¬ 
able for offensive operations against Great Britain. Under this 
plan, there was to be a general rendezvous of all the French and 
Spanish fleets in the West Indies, and the combined armada was 
then to return to Europe and sweep aside all opposition. The 

1 Ferrol belonged to Spain, but it was virtually annexed at this time by Napoleon. 

* Cornwallis blockaded Brest from May, 1803, until after the battle of Trafalgar, 1805— 
a blockade unequalled in length ; and during the whole of that time no French fleet got out. 
N elson for two whole years T w anting ten days, never left the Victory . 

* Napoleon at one time tEought the command of the Channel for twelve hours would be 
sufficient, at another time three days. The French admiral at Brest thought “ at least a fort¬ 
night was necessary", as the Channel was too stormy to be always practicable for the 
transport-boats. 
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Brest fleet, however, was unable to escape. But the Toulon fleet 
under Villeneuve got away in March, picked up the Spanish fleet 
at Cadiz, and reached Martinique (May 14). Nelson, who at first 
thought the Toulon fleet was destined for the East, and who was 
bound by his orders specially to guard against an attack on Egypt, 
Naples, or Sicily, watched the sea between Sardinia and the coast 
of Tunis; and then, hearing of Villeneuve^ cruise westward, he 
went to Gibraltar, reaching it just eight days before Villeneuve 
reached the West Indies. Various pieces of information led him 
to conclude that Villeneuve^ destination was the West Indies, 1 
and he accordingly followed him there without delay. 

But when Nelson had reached Barbados (June 4), and was 
within a hundred miles of his quarry, inaccurate information 
given him by a British general caused him to go south to 
Trinidad instead of North to Martinique where Villeneuve was. 2 
The latter, when he heard of Nelson’s arrival, wisely decided on 
an immediate return home. Nelson followed some days later, 
and sent forward a fast brig to announce the news. The brig 
passed Villeneuve’s fleet on the way home, and brought intelli¬ 
gence to the admiralty in time for a fleet to be concentrated 
under Calder to meet Villeneuve on his return journey off Cape 
Finisterre . 3 Calder, with an inferior force, fought an action in 
a fog, and captured two of Villeneuve’s ships (July 22). The 
action, however, was not decisive, and Calder failed to renew it 
the next day; consequently Villeneuve was enabled to withdraw 
to Corunna, a port near Ferrol. Meantime Nelson had returned 
to the South of Spain, and, hearing nothing of Villeneuve, went 
to join Cornwallis off Brest. 4 

W 1 This was not a brilliant guess on Nelson’s part, but the intelligent use of what informa¬ 
tion he could gather from other ships. 

* “ But for wrong information,” said Nelson, “1 should have fought the battle on June 6th, 
where Rodney fought his.” 

* The captain of the brig reached the admiralty one night at eleven o'clock. But Lord 
Barham, being an old man nearly eighty years of age, had gone to bed, and no one dared to 
arouse him. Lord Barham was furious next morning when he heard of the delay; but in half 
an hour he had made up his mind what to do, and without waiting to dress drafted the neces¬ 
sary orders. By nine o'clock in the morning the admiralty messenger was carrying these 
orders to Portsmouth. 

4 Even if Villeneuve had not met Calder, it is unlikely that he would have eluded Corn¬ 
wallis, who was guarding the approaches to the Channel as well as blockading Brest, or that 
he would have effected a junction with the Brest fleet. As has been pointed out, Napoleon 
in his schemes ignored two factors—first, that a wind favourable for the relieving force to 
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With Villeneuve at Corunna the danger to England was not 
yet over. In August, however, Villeneuve left that port, and, 
instead of going north to attempt co-operation with the Brest 
fleet, he went south and entered Cadiz. There he was shortly 
afterwards blockaded by the British fleet, and Napoleon had to 
give up all ideas of invasion. Moreover, Pitt, who had displaced 
Addington as prime minister, had succeeded in forming another 
coalition against France—the third that he formed—consisting 
of Russia, Austria, Great Britain, and Sweden. Accordingly 
Napoleon marched his army away from Boulogne to attack 
Austria. Meantime Villeneuve was watched by Nelson, who 
had, after a short rest in England, returned to his command. 
Villeneuve, however, could not lie idle while the British assumed 
the offensive, as they began to do, in the Mediterranean; urged 
on by Napoleon, and on the point of being superseded, he 
ventured to leave Cadiz, intending to check the British opera¬ 
tions against Naples. But Nelson attacked him and the battle 
off Cape Trafalgar resulted (Oct. 21). 

The allied fleet of thirty-three ships of the line, after it left 
Cadiz, was discovered by Nelson in a slightly curved line some 
five miles long. Nelson had previously determined of 

to make an attack upon the centre and rear of the Trafalgar, 

Oct. 31 , 1805. 

allied fleet, with his own twenty-seven ships arranged 
in two columns. Of one of these columns Collingwood was in 
command with orders to attack the rear ships, whilst Nelson 
himself led the other with the object of fighting the centre and 
keeping off the van ships of the enemy. The action began about 
noon. Collingwood in the Royal Sovereign outdistanced the 
ships in his own column, 1 and for a quarter of an hour fought 
the enemy single-handed. Somewhat later Nelson’s column got 
into action. Nelson’s ship, the Victory , led, and her first 
broadside dismounted twenty guns and killed or wounded some 
four hundred men of the enemy. The fighting was carried on 

attack was usually foul for the blockaded force to come out; secondly, that if the blockading 
force did go away to meet the attack, the blockaded force would not be able to tell under a 
Jay or two whether it had gone or not 

1 “See how that noble fellow Collingwood carries his ship into action Iwas Nelson’s 
comment, and almost at the same time Collingwood exclaimed, “What would Nelson give to 
be here 1 ” It was just before Collingwood began his attack that Nelson issued his famous 
signal, “England expects every man to do his duty”. 
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For a long time it was a matter of controversy as to how the attack at Trafalgar was 
actually made. The investigations, however, of an Admiralty Committee have placed 
the matter beyond doubt, and the presene plan is based upon that issued in their Report 
of 1913. Collingwood had been directed by Nelson-in a memorandum issued a few days 
before the battle—to attack the rear ships of the enemy simultaneously with all his ships 
disposed in a line parallel to that of tne enemy; and he carried out this order as far as 
was possible—having regard to the wind and the condition of hi* ships. 
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with fierce determination by both sides; but the British gunnery 
proved its superiority, and eventually, out of thirty-three ships 
of the enemy, the British captured nineteen. In the course of the 
battle, however, Nelson was wounded in the spine with a musket 
ball and died in the hour of victory. 1 “ It does not become me 
to make comparisons,” Lord St. Vincent had written previously, 
“there is but one Nelson.” And later generations have endorsed 
this verdict. 

2 . Growth of Napoleon’s Power, 1805-9, 
and the Continental System 

Great Britain had vanquished Napoleon on the sea, and for 
the remainder of the war her maritime supremacy was not 
Seriously contested; but she seemed powerless to stop Growth of 
iNapoleon’s progress on land. On December 2, 1805 poXcl*™'* 
—six weeks after Trafalgar—Napoleon’s campaign in l8 °5-8- 
Germany culminated in the defeat of the Austrians and Russians 
at Austerlitz , a defeat which broke up the Third Coalition and 
forced Austria to make peace. 2 The beginning of 1806 saw 
the death of Pitt, the brain of the Third Coalition, and the end 
of it the downfall of Prussia, which after a ten years’ neutrality 
had at last been induced to take up arms against France, only 
to be overwhelmed at the battle of Jena . In the summer of 
1807, as a result of Napoleon’s victory at Friedland and of 
Russia’s dissatisfaction owing to the tardiness of Great Britain— 
so the Russians alleged—in providing her with subsidies, the 
Czar made at Tilsit an alliance with Napoleon, and not only 
agreed to the dismemberment of Prussia and to the reorganization 
of Germany, but promised in secret articles to make common 
cause with Napoleon against Great Britain. In the autumn of 
1807 Portugal, the old ally of Great Britain, was attacked; Lisbon 
was occupied by French troops, and the Portuguese royal family 

1 Just before his death Nelson was told that fourteen or fifteen of the enemy's ships had 
surrendered. “That is well,’* he answered, “but I bargained for twenty." 

* Pitt was at Bath when he heard the news of Austerlitz. Shortly afterwards he went to 
Putney, and seeing, on entering his house, a map of Europe, he exclaimed, “ Roll up that 
map, it will not be wanted these ten years.” The battle hastened Pitt’s decline, and he died 
six weeks alter receiving news of it. 
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fled to Brazil. Finally, in the spring of 1808, Napoleon, making 
unscrupulous use of the hostility between Charles, the king of 
Spain, who has been described as a good-natured imbecile, and 
his cowardly son Ferdinand, persuaded both father and son to 
go to Bayonne, and there—not without threats—got the one to 
resign the crown of Spain and the other to renounce his claim 
to it, and sent his own brother, Joseph, to Madrid to become 
king. 

Napoleon then seemed supreme. The French empire in¬ 
cluded France, Belgium, the land up to the Rhine, and Pied- 
Na oieon’s mont an( * Tuscany. As King of Italy, Napoleon had 
position, the direct rule, in addition, of Lombardy and Venetia. 

As Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine, he 
controlled the policies and the armies of nearly all the German 
powers except Austria and Prussia. Of his brothers, Louis was 
King of Holland, Jerome King of Westphalia, and Joseph King 
of Spain, whilst his brother-in-law, Murat, was King of Naples. 
Russia was his ally, whilst Prussia—reduced to half its former 
size—and Austria were quiescent. 

(Great Britain alone remained to withstand Napoleon’s power. 
But, if she could not be defeated, she might be starved. Napoleon, 
Napoleon and “ if he found it impossible to strike this enemy 
tt ^contine ntal at heart, could cut off the supplies to the 
System . stomach”; if he could not invade Great Britain, 

he might ruin the trade on which her prosperity depended) If 
Great Britain’s merchandise might be carried on the ocean, it 
might yet, in Napoleon’s words, “be repelled by all Europe 
from the Sound to the Hellespont”. Accordingly, at the end 
of 1806, he issued from Berlin his famous decrees declaring the 
British Isles to be in a state of blockade—though there was not 
one French ship-of-war within miles of any one of their ports. 
As a result of these decrees, no ship coming from Great Britain 
and Ireland or her colonies might be received in the ports of 
France or of allied powers, and any goods of British origin on 
land or sea might be seized. To the “ Continental System ”, as 
the system under this decree was called, Austria and Prussia and 
Russia, and all the lands under Napoleon’s influence, had to 
submit. 
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But to be successful, the Continental System must be com¬ 
plete; one leakj yould allow British goods to enter anywhere on 
How the th e Continent. And it was this necessity that largely 
worked account ed for Napoleon’s policy with regard to Portugal 
and Spain. There^ were, however, other places which 
were suitable for evading Napoleon’s decrees with regard to 
B ritish goo ds. Heligoland was annexed by Great Britain, and 
made a convenient base of operations for smuggling goods into 
Germany. 1 The Dutch Government, under Napoleon’s brother 
Louis, showed little vigilance in carrying out the Continental 
System, and ignored an extensive trade clandestinely carried on 
at her ports till, finally, Napoleon in 1810 had to annex Holland. 
Nor did Great Britain fail to reply to Napoleon’s decrees. Her 
Government retaliated with various “ Orders in Council ”, de¬ 
claring all the ports from which the British flag was excluded 
to be in a state of blockade, and forbidding ships to sail to them 
except under a licence granted by Great Britain or when com¬ 
ing fr.om a British port. Yet Great Britain suffered greatly 
from Napoleon’s measures, especially towards the close of the 
war. 


Undeterred by Napoleon’s brilliant successes, Great Britain 
undertook various military operations against Napoleon and his 
Military operations a lbes. At varies times between 1803 and 1811 
of Great Britain. s he ca ptured from the French the Mauritius and 
their islands in the West Indies, and from the Dutch their pos¬ 
sessions in the East Indies. She anticipated Napoleon’s intended 
seizure of the Danish fleet by bombarding Copenhagen (1807) 
and forcing the Danes to give up their fleet—an act for which 
Great Britain was bitterly attacked at the time, but which is 
now generally admitted to have been justifiable. Elsewhere 
Great Britain was not so successful. Expeditions sent in 1807 
to South America to capture Buenos Ayres and to Constantinople 
to coerce the sultan were failures, as was another dispatched in 
1809 to Walcheren with the object of destroying the ships and 
dockyards at Antwerp. 2 


J 1 During the winter 1806-7, the French army, in spite of the Berlin decrees, was clad and 
I shod with British goods imported by the French consul at Hamburg. 

*The commanders of the fleet and the army—Sir Richard Strachan and the Earl of 
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Above all, however, Napoleon’s aggression in Portugal and 
Spain gave the British Government a worthy opportunity, in 
the summer of 1808, of championing those coun- interference of 
tries. To Spain, where all the provinces had ^spafn^and 
risen against the king whom Napoleon had set Portu 8 al » *808- 
over them, Great Britain sent money and arms; and the 
Spaniards achieved a great success by forcing eighteen thousand 
Frenchmen to surrender at Baylett. To Portugal Great Britain 
sent an army under Sir A. Wellesley, which defeated the French 
at Vimiero , and forced them, by the Convention of Cintra, to 
evacuate Portugal; though that convention aroused considerable 
indignation in Great Britain, because it allowed the French army 
to be conveyed back to their homes in France instead of to 
prisons in England. 

Napoleon himself then took up the task of subduing the 
Peninsula. With a huge army he invaded Spain and occupied 
Madrid. He was meditating an advance upon Napoleon’s 
the south of Spain and upon Lisbon when Sir |p^n ai and in 
John Moore — the new British commander — Sir jokn Moore, 
threatened Napoleon’s communications in the north, but “with 
bridle in hand ”, as he said, and ready to retreat at a moment’s 
notice, and “to make a run for it”. Napoleon decided to attack 
Moore. There followed, on both sides, the most wonderful 
marching across mountainous country covered with snow and 
divided by deep defiles, Moore for part of the time keeping an 
average of seventeen miles a day. Eventually Napoleon left the 
pursuit to Marshal Soult. Moore got to Comnna , and fought 
there a battle, as a result of which, though he himself was 
killed, his army was enabled to embark in safety (January, 1809). 
Moore’s daring thrust had lost many a brave life, but neverthe¬ 
less he had drawn the French away from the south and centre 
and had spoilt their plans. 

Chatham (Pitt’s elder brother)—quarrelled, and, after the failure of the expedition, each 
accused the other of dilatoriness; hence the famous epigram— 

“Great Chatham, with his sabre drawn. 

Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan; 

Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 

Stood waiting for the Earl of Chathaml’ 1 
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3. The Peninsular War and the Fall of 
Napoleon, 1809-14 

After the embarkation of the British troops, Napoleon thought 
that the Spanish rising was “nearly at an end”. But he was 
The Peninsular t0 ^ quickly undeceived, for in April, 1809, 
War, X809-X4. Wellesley arrived in the Peninsula for the second 
time. With Wellesley's operations the campaigns known in our 
history as the Peninsular War really begin. The difficulties 
which Wellesley had to overcome were very great. Opinion at 
home was much divided as to the expediency of the war and 
the abilities of Wellesley himself; consequently he had to be 
cautious—“if I lost five hundred men without the clearest 
necessity ”, he said, “ I should be brought to my knees ”. The 
British officers with him were for the most part at first inex¬ 
perienced; the men were sometimes six months in arrears of 
pay, and for four campaigns had to do without tents. Of the 
British allies, the Portuguese, till trained by the British, were 
untrustworthy. The Spaniards waged a guerrilla warfare, it is 
true, so successfully against the French that the latter, though 
they had as many as three hundred thousand men in the field, 
were never able to concentrate more than seventy thousand 
against Wellesley. But the Spaniards were useless in formal 
battles; even the best of them, in Wellesley's opinion, would 
only fire a volley whilst the enemy was out of reach and then 
run away. 

It has been said of the Peninsula that it is a country where 
\ M large armies starve and small armies get beaten *\) The country 
was mountainous, and the roads instead of following ran across 
the river valleys. Consequently ft was difficult to get food or 
transport for a large army for any length of time; and the art 
lof war consisted in the ability to concentrate rapidly a large army 
'for a swift and decisive blow. The French generals, however, 
found greater difficulties from the nature of the country than did 
Wellington. They had to operate in the main down the ribs of 
a fan, down the river valleys, and they found it difficult to move 
from one valley to another. Their lines of communication, owing 
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to the hostile population, were always* precarious, and the farther 
the French went, the more difficult it was to secure them. t\The 
English, on the other hand, had their communications by sea? 
They could thus avoid lengthening their lines, whilst when strong 
enough to take the offensive they could strike at the communi¬ 
cations of the French and compel—as Moore in the Corunna 
campaig n and Wellington in the Vittoria campaign—the French 
to retreat. 

Wellesley had as his opponents in the Peninsular War 
generals trained by Napoleon, who pursued tactics that had 
been eminently successful when employed by that master of 
French and the art °f war Briefly, Napoleon’s tactics at 
British tactics, thj s time were t o concentrate his artillery fire 
upon the point selected for attack; and then to throw at the 
weak spot either a great mass of cavalry or else a great mass 
of infantry in columns of nine, eighteen, or, as at Waterloo, 
twenty-four deep, the columns being preceded by a cloud of 
nimble skirmishers who occupied the enemy's attention. Wel¬ 
lesley’s genius, however, was equal to these tactics. First, in 
order to preserve his troops from the enemy’s fire, he kept 
his troops till the last possible moment out of sight—behind 
a wall, for instance, or the crest of a hill. Secondly, when the 
French cavalry charged, he relied on the solidity of a British 
square. But when he was fighting the French infantry column, 
he had his men in line, two deep. This formation, so long as 
it remained steady, had great advantages; through its length it 
could outflank the enemy, and it could pour at a closely massed 
column a deadly fire to which only the leading files of a column 
could reply. 1 The British line would fire one or two volleys 
at short range, so short that the soldiers often waited to see 
the white of their enemies’ eyes before firing. They wbuld 
follow up this attack with a bayonet charge before the enemy 
had time to recover, and then retire to await a fresh charge from 
the forces opposed to them. 

Wellesley made his presence felt immediately after his arrival 
in Portugal in 1809. He found his enemies superior in numbers 

* Wellesley took care to prevent his own line being outflanked, and protected it in front 
by a powerful line of skirmishers, so that the skirmishers of the enemy should not harass it. 
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but divided. Marching eighty miles in three and a half days, 
he crossed the Douro, drove Soult out of Oporto, and chased 
him into Spain. Then he passed over the Spanish The xaiavera 
frontier, and in combination with a Spanish army campaign, 1809. 
turned upon another French general in the valley of the Tagus. 
But the slackness of the Spanish general and the arrival of French 
reinforcements forced him, after winning a two days’ battle at 
Talavera , to retire into Portugal instead of advancing upon 
Madrid. In Portugal for a time Wellesley had to act on the 
defensive. Napoleon had poured huge reinforcements into Spain 
and the Spanish armies had suffered severe defeats. And then 
the French, under Massena, invaded Portugal in 1810 to drive 
“the English leopard into the sea”. 

Massena’s invasion of Portugal was a critical moment in the 
history of Europe; for if Wellesley had been expelled from that 

country, it seems not improbable that Great Britain 

. , V . , , . ‘ _ The Lines of 

would have yielded to Napoleon. Our intervention Torres Vedras, 

in the Peninsula had been fiercely attacked by IQ ^' 
many of the leading politicians of the day. The nation was tired 
of the continual failure of our continental expeditions, and 
regarded Napoleon as invincible. Moreover, owing to the in¬ 
creasing rigour of the Continental System, there was much distress 
in England, and the nation was greatly depressed. But Wellesley 
had devised a new and original plan against Massena’s forces. 
Lisbon—his base—stood upon a peninsula. P'or the last six 
months Wellesley’s engineers, aided by the peasantry of the 
district, had been secretly protecting the neck of that peninsula 
with three lines of defence—the famous “ lines of Torres Vedras ”. 
These lines—the first of which was twenty-nine miles long—had 
been made with great ingenuity: in one place a river had been 
dammed to make a great lake, elsewhere the hills had been 
scarped so as to make them precipitous, the ravines filled with barri¬ 
cades of trees, and redoubts had been built at regular intervals 
for the guns. Meanwhile the inhabitants from the whole district 
in front of these lines had been ordered to destroy or carry away 
their foodstuffs and to retire either to Lisbon or to the mountains. 

In 1810 Wellesley, after defeating Massena at Busaco , re¬ 
tired behind these lines. Massena, who only heard of the 

( 0271 ) 36-37 
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existence of these defences five days before he arrived in front of 
them, found the first line impregnable, and the whole country 
round absolutely denuded of supplies. For a month he remained 
outside these lines; for nearly five more he stayed in Portugal, 
but his men suffered terribly from sickness and hunger, and he 
finally retired from the country back to Spain in the spring of 
1811 with his object unattained and with twenty-five thousand 
less men than when he had entered it. Wellington was now 
able to advance. But he did nothing decisive in 1811, though 
two victories were secured, the one by Wellington at Fuentes 
d'Onoro , and the other by Beresford, through the magnificent 
charging of two Fusilier regiments, at Albuera} 

With 1812 came the beginning of the end of Napoleon's 
omnipotence. Russia had been gradually drifting apart from 
Napoleon’s Napoleon and had been so hard hit by the Con- 
campaign, tinental System that she had practically abandoned it. 
x8ia * It was essential to Napoleon's policy that the sys¬ 

tem should be upheld, and he determined to invade Russia. 
History has few greater tragedies to record than the fate of 
Napoleon's expedition. Before he started, Napoleon received 
the homage of kings and princes at a brilliant gathering in 
Dresden. He then entered Russia with an army of over six 
hundred thousand men—a larger and more motley army than 
any seen since the time of Xerxes. After fighting a most 
murderous battle at Borodino , he entered the old capital of 
Russia, Moscow—but only to find it a deserted city, whilst on 
his arrival large parts of it were set on fire by incendiaries. 
After a brief stay he decided to retire, and on his return 
journey had to endure the awful rigours of a Russian winter 
and the pitiless and persistent^ attacks of the Russian cavalry. 
Less than sixty thousand of his troops eventually recrossed the 
Russian frontier in fighting condition. Napoleon himself left his 
troops before the end and hurried home accompanied by only 
three companions, and finally returned to Paris in a hackney coach. 

Meantime, Wellington was able to take the offensive and to 

1 “ They were bad soldiers," was the French commander's comment upon the British at 
Albuera; “they were completely beaten, the day was mine, and yet they did not know it and 
would not run.*’ 
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invade Spain, Napoleon having withdrawn many of his troops 
for the Russian campaign. The two main routes into Spain 

were guarded by the fortresses of Ciudad Rodrigo 

, t . , * Wellington * 

and Badajoz) Wellington captured the one in eleven campaign 

and the other in sixteen days. Then, at Salamanca , 
if he did not, as is usually said, “beat forty thousand French¬ 
men in forty minutes ”, he fell with such vigour upon a force 
which the French had detached to cut off his line of retreat that 
he routed it in under that time, and afterwards defeated the main 
body. As a result Joseph fled from Madrid, and Soult retired 
from Andalusia. Wellington for a time occupied Madrid, and 
then went north to Burgos \ but with an insufficient siege train 
he was unable to take it, and he was forced into a retreat which 
cost thousands of lives. The result of the campaign was, how¬ 
ever, that Southern Spain was freed from the French. 

The year 1812 saw not only great events in Russia and Spain, 
but also the coming into office of one of the most famous of 
British Foreign Secretaries—L ord Castl ereagh. For ten years— 
from March, 1812, to July, 1822—he was responsible for the 
conduct of Foreign Affairs. From 1812-14 he was untiring in 
his efforts, first, to build up, and then to maintain, a coalition 
against France. In both aims he was successful; but it was> 
due m ore t o him than anyone else that a coalition, which in- ( 
eluded, besides Great Britain, Russia, Prussia, Sweden, and, a little V 
later, Austria, remained united till Napoleon was finally defeated. : 

In 1813 the French forces in the Peninsula were still further 
reduced, to provide Napoleon with an army to fight in Germany. 
Wellington therefore was able to develop a bril- The campaign 
liantly offensive campaign. By keeping a large of tile 

force threatening the French right and rear, he p y renecs » l8x 3 - 
drove back the French army in six weeks from Salamanca to 
Vittoria, , and at the latter place was able by his superiority in 
numbers not only to defeat the French but to cut off their retreat 
by the main road. Joseph and the remnants of his army had to 
escape as best they could by a rough mule track. 1 There followed 

1 Amongst other things Wellington captured some valuable Spanish pictures which Joseph 
was taking out of Spain. At the end of the war Wellington offered to return them to the 
King of Spain, but the king generously gave them to fficlUngtoruJtnd they are now at 
Apaley House. ^ - 
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what is known as the War of the Pyrenees . Soult had been sent 
by Napoleon to reorganize the army against Wellington, but, though 
he fought skilfully, he failed to prevent either the storming of 
San Sebastian or the surrender of Pampeluna, and before the 
end of the year Wellington had crossed the French frontier and 
was threatening Bayonne. Meanwhile our allies had been fighting 
Napoleon in Germany. After a series of battles they finally 
overwhelmed him at Leipzig and drove him back to the French 
frontier. 

With 1814 the end came. In South-Western France Soult 
retreated eastward so as to be able to threaten Wellington’s flank 
The invasion of if be went north, or to draw him away from his 
abdication^ofb 6 true base, the sea, if he followed. Wellington chose 
Napoleon, 1814. t ^ e i a tter course, and won the battles of Orthez 
and Toulouse, But before Toulouse was fought, the war was 
really over, as the Allies, invading Eastern France in over* 
whelming numbers, had advanced upon Paris and had forced 
Napoleon to abdicate. C The_Peninsular War had been of 
inestimable importance.^) It cost Napoleon, according to Web 
lington's calculations, not far short of half a million men; 
Napoleon himself called it a "running sore”—a constant drain 
of money and men. It re-established the prestige of the British 
army, and it gave Spain the opportunity of showing that no 
despot, however powerful, can trample upon the independence of 
a proud nation. 

So after close on twenty years of war France was beaten back 
/ to her own borders. The reasons of her success for the time and 
her eventual failure lie deeper than the genius of Napoleon and 
the counterbalancing dogged accuracy of Wellington—the com¬ 
pensation which Fate gave us 1 —they lie in what is greater than 
great men, namely great ideas. At the beginning France stood 
as the champion of Liberty . Hence, wherever the invading 

French went, they were more or less welcomed as liberators by 

1 Both generals were born in 1769. “ Fate owed us this compensation” was the comment 

subsequently made. Curiously enough, they were both at school in France at the same 
time; Wellington at Angers and Napoleon at Brienne. They received their first commissions 
within a few months of each other in 1785-6, and also their lieutenant-colonelcies. They 
ended their fighting careers on the same day. But they never met, though it is believed that 
Wellington caught sight of Napoleon through his glass at Waterloo. 
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the people. This was so in Italy, and Holland, and Germany. 
Thus the resistance in these countries was often half-hearted. 
Briefly, it was the new ideas of the Revolution fighting against 
kings and princes, representatives of the old despotism—and the 
kings were beaten. As time went on, however, it was revealed 
that the French did not practise what they preached. They 
made “war support war”: they lived at free quarters in the 
countries they nominally came to set free, and a taste of this soon 
lostlhe favour they had at first won. Napoleon made the change 
plain. A despot himself, his armies rapidly became the op¬ 
pressors of Europe instead of its liberators, and this soon bred 
a national hostility to him. It could not work at once, because 
his armies were so enormously superior. But this feeling of 
Patriotism, which he roused everywhere against him—indeed 
almost created in Germany—triumphed in the end. So in the 
contest of the peoples of Europe against one despot, Napoleon 
was bound to go down. Rightly is the fight of Leipzig (his first 
great defeat in a pitched battle) called the Volkerschlacht, “ The 
Fight of the Nations”. It was national patriotism which crushed him. 

The same fact is revealed in another way. (At first all the 
wars which France had to wage in Europe were shorty) Austria 
was the only country which kept up a fairly continuous war, and 
even she had made peace four times before Leipzig. Shattering 
defeats at Rivoli, Marengo, and Hohenlinden, Austerlitz and 
Wagram brought her to the ground. Of the others, Prussia and 
Russia joined for brief periods; Spain and the German States 
wavered now to one side, now to the other. Great Britain 
alone was constant, but at first could find no decisive point of 
attack. Victories at sea and the capturing of colonies could not 
end the war. But w hen j>he found and fostered a national spirit of 
resistance in Portugal and Spain, Napoleon’s downfa)J_begaD. (The 
Penin sular War is the first long, war with which he had to grapple, 
and he could not end it, partly because of the patriotic, though 
guerriilaTwarfare which Spain fought, and partly because he could 
nolTstnlce^arthe heart of the sea-power which supported Spain.) 
His troops entered every European capital; 1 but they could not 

1 Except Constantinople, Christiania and Stockholm, and St. Petersburg; but they 
reached Moscow. 
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reach London. And so the long struggle in Spain gave Europe 
time to rally. 

Meantime, whilst Wellington was fighting in the Peninsula, 
Great Britain found herself involved in a new war. The 
war between " Continental System ” and the British retaliatory 

and*the riUin measures had placed the United States and other 

United States, neutral countries in an almost intolerable position. 

18x2-4. a neutral ship, if it was sailing to or from a British 

port, might be seized by the French; if it was not, it might be 
seized by the British. Moreover, the British had searched 
United States merchant vessels, and even on one occasion a 
United States war vessel, for British seamen who had joined 
American ships to avoid being impressed into British men-of-war. 
Disputes led to war being declared in 1812. In the earlier 
stages of the war, though Captain Broke in the Shannon upheld 
our prestige by causing the American frigate Chesapeake to 
surrender in fifteen minutes, the American frigates—so equipped 
as to be almost ships of the line—won many successes over the 
lighter-armed British frigates; and United States privateers took 
some five hundred British merchantmen in seven months. The 
land operations of the United States across the Canadian frontier 
were, however, a failure. The Canadians, whether of French or 
of British descent, combined with the British regulars to resist 
the invasion, and fought with great courage and persistency. 
Eventually Great Britain, in 1814, after Napoleon’s abdication, 
was able to send a large fleet and her Peninsular veterans to 
America. Washington was taken, but an attack upon New 
Orleans failed, arid peace was made at the end of the year. 


4. The “ Hundred Days ”, 1815 

Napoleon, on his abdication, had been given Elba—a small 
island off Tuscany — to rule as an independent principality. 
The Congress of Meanwhile the Bourbon line in the person of 
Napoleon’s*return Louis XVIII—a brother of Louis XVI—had 
from Elba, 1815. been restored in France, and a great Congress 
—in which Lord Castlereagh represented Great Britain—was 
held at Vienna to settle the affairs of Europe. The congress 
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had not completed its labours when suddenly it heard of 
Napoleon’s return to France. The temporary absence of the 
British frigate which watched Elba had enabled Napoleon to 
escape and to land in France with eight hundred men. He was 
received in France by his old soldiers with enthusiasm, and 
reached Paris on March 20, 1815, without so much as firing a 
shot. Then begins the period known in history as that of “ the 
Hundred Days Louis XVIII had to fly. Napoleon recon¬ 
stituted the Government, and announced that he was going to 
pursue a policy of peace toward other countries and to grant 
liberal institutions to France. But the allies put no trust in 
Napoleon’s promises. The Congress of Vienna outlawed him, 
and declared him to be an enemy and disturber of the peace of 
the~wbrld. J)ach of the big powers—Great Britain, Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia—undertook to supply a hundred and fifty thousand 
soldiers, whilst Great Britain as usual was Jo provide subsidies. 

The plan of the allies was to make a joint advance upon 
Paris. But in June only the British and Prussians were ready. 
In Belgium, Wellington had about eighty-five thousand Napoleon , s 
men under his command; one-third were British (very plan of 

_ _ t .. \ r \ , • j campaign. 

few of whom had seen any service before), one-third 
Germans, and one-third Dutch Belgians. Bliicher, the Prussian 
general, commanded some hundred and twenty-four thousand 
Germans. Wellington and Bliicher were acting in concert, and 
their combined armies were spread over a very much-extended 
line, not far short of a hundred miles in length, and some 
miles away from the French frontier. Napoleon’s idea was to 
make a sudden and unexpected attack on the centre of the 
allied line; this would enable him to push his own forces like 
a wedge between Wellington and Bliicher, and, as their bases 
lay in opposite directions, the one to the west and the other to 
the east, to defeat them in detail. Leaving Paris on June 12, 
Napoleon marched to the frontier, passed through Charleroi, 
and by the evening of the 15th he himself w r as in front of part 
of the Prussian forces which lay at Ligny, whilst Ney, his chief 
commander, was some seven miles farther west at Quatre Bras, 
where some of Wellington’s troops were posted. 

“It was the finest thing ever done,” said Wellington of 
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Napoleon’s performance, “so rapid was it and so well combined. n 
Ugny and The a ^ es were surprised and outmanoeuvred; but, 
Quatre Bras, fortunately for them, both Napoleon and Ney wasted 
June iw. t ^ e morn i n g 0 f the 16th, and this delay enabled 
Bliicher and Wellington—the latter of whom had attended the 



Main roads thus - — - » Small roads A bridle paths thus 


Duehess of Richmond’s famous ball at Brussels on the previous 
evening—to concentrate a large part of their forces. In the 
afternoon of the 16th came two battles. Napoleon beat the 
Prussians at Ligny. Ney at first crumpled up Wellington’s 
lines at Quatre Bras, but the stubbornness of the British soldiers, 
and the fact that Napoleon had withdrawn, without Ney’s know¬ 
ledge, part of Ney’s right wing to assist in Blucher’s downfall, 
led to his final repulse. 1 


1 The Duke of Wellington had a very long day on the 16th. He left Brussels in the morn* 
ing, and rode out beyond Quatre Bras ; then he visited Blflrher at Ligny, and warned him of 
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The day after these two battles—the 17th of June—was 
occupied with marches. At dawn the Prussians retreated, not 

east towards Namur, their base of operations, as 
Movements . , . , , . 

of armies, Napoleon had expected, but north m order to keep 
June 17. j n touc ^ w j t j 1 Wellington. About ten o’clock Welling¬ 
ton began to retreat north. Napoleon himself, worn out with 
the exertions of the previous few days, again wasted the morning, 
and not till about 2 p.m. did Grouchy, one of Napoleon’s 
generals, start in pursuit of the Prussians, and Napoleon himself 
in pursuit of Wellington. Nightfall found Wellington in position 
near Waterloo and Napoleon’s troops beginning to arrive there, 
whilst the Prussian army was sixteen miles away at Wavre, and 
Grouchy, who had only just discovered the Prussian line of 
retreat, was some way to the south of it. During the night 
Wellington received promise of help from Bliicher and deter¬ 
mined to hold his ground. 1 

On the 18th came the battle of Waterloo. It was fought 
in an undulating country green with growing corn and clover, 
The battle of an< * ^ ie S roun< ^ was saturated with heavy rain. Web 

"'Waterloo, lington’s forces lay on one slope, and Napoleon’s 
June tB, , ... .. . 

on another, a shallow valley separating the positions 

of the two armies, which were about a mile apart. The distance 

from one flank to the other in each army was about three miles. 

Wellington placed his troops on the side of the slope away from 

the French, so as to be out of sight. To his front were two 

detached points. To his right front was the farm and orchard 

of Hougoumont, which were held by the Guards. In front of 

his centre, flanking the Charleroi-Brussels road, which ran like 

a spit through the centre of both armies, was the farm of La Haye 

Sainte, defended by German troops. 

The battle began soon after eleven o’clock with an attack 
on Hougoumont, but twelve hundred Guardsmen repulsed 
this and subsequent attacks made during the day by some 


the dangerous position he had taken up. He had therefore ridden over forty miles before the 
battle of Quatre Bras began, and he remained in the saddle till nightfall. A general officer 
found him late that night, when his troops were asleep, chuckling over some English news* 
papers which had jus^arrived t 

1 It is said that the Duke of Wellington himself rode over to Wavre during the night of the 
*7th, and got personal assurance of support from Blflcher—but the story lacks confirmation. 
He received a message anyway before dawn on the 18th. 
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ten thousand French troops. There followed, about 1.30, an 
artillery attack, which was the prelude to a great infantry 
advance of D’Erion’s corps, twenty-four battalions in four 
columns, each twenty-four deep, against Wellington’s left and 
left centre. But Wellington’s infantry, and Picton’s brigade in 
particular, shattered the heads of the columns with its volleys and 
charged. Then the British cavalry completed the rout of the 
French infantry—though they suffered severely by charging too far. 
About 4 p.m. came renewed attacks by the French, this time on 
Wellington’s right centre. The British and Hanoverian regiments 
had to form square to resist a succession of magnificent charges, 
some fifteen or sixteen in number, made by the French cavalry, 
whilst in the intervals of these charges they came under the fire 
of the French skirmishers and artillery. La Haye Sainte was 
vigorously attacked, and lack of ammunition caused its defenders 
about 6.30 p.m. to surrender. 

This was the crisis of the battle; if fresh reinforcements had 
been sent by Napoleon, Wellington’s centre might have been 
pierced. But meanwhile the Prussians had kept their promise— 
though somewhat tardily, for they should have arrived at noon 
and did not arrive till 4.30—and, unmolested by Grouchy, who 
was still some miles away, captured Plancenoit on Napoleon’s 
right Not till it was recaptured did Napoleon give orders for 
the last great charge of the French—the charge of the Guard— 
against Wellington’s right and centre. This was at 7.15 p.m., 
and by that time another column of the Prussians had attached 
itself to Wellington’s left flank and allowed him to reinforce his 
centre and right. The charge of the French Guard was trium¬ 
phantly repulsed, and the Prussians then undertook the pursuit 
of the defeated French army. 1 Napoleon’s cause was now hope¬ 
less. On June 22 he abdicated, and subsequently surrendered 


1 The Duke described the battle in a letter: “ Never did I see such a pounding match. 
Both were what the boxers call gluttons. Napoleon did not manoeuvre at all; he just moved 
forward in the old style, in columns, and was driven off in the old style. ... I never saw the 
British infantry behave so well.” To someone else the Duke described the battle, the day 
after it was fought, “as the nearest run thing you ever saw in your life”. It is said that a 
Guardsman confessed to having felt bored at the battle of Waterloo; but, on the other hand, 
a boy of fourteen, who had left Eton to take part in the campaign, wrote to his mother after 
the battle was over: “ Dear Mamma, Cousin Tom and I are all right. I never saw anything 
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to the commander of a British man-of-war, and was sent by the 
British Government as a prisoner to St. Helena, where he died six 
years later (1821). 

In conclusion we must glance at the territorial arrangements 
begun at the Congress of Vienna before Napoleon’s escape from 
The Treaty Elba, an d completed after the battle of Waterloo by the 
of Paris, Treaty of Paris . It vyas mainly due to Castlereaghthat 

1815. France was not treated vindictively, and that the most 

thorny problems were finally settled on a basis of compromise. 
Of her conquests, Great Britain kept Malta, the Mauritius, and 
the Cape of Good Hope—the potential value of which was not 
then realized. France kept, with small differences, the boundaries 
she possessed before the Revolution broke out. Belgium—or the 
Austrian Netherlands—was joined to Holland. The Czar was 
given a large part of Poland, Prussia obtained half of Saxony and 
large districts on the Rhine, and Austria got Lombardy and 
Venetia. The German States—now thirty-nine in number—were 
formed into a Confederacy under the presidency of Austria. To 
Spain and the Italian States their old rulers were returned. 


XLI. Domestic Affairs, 1760—1815 


We must now deal with the domestic history of Great Britain, 
from the accession of George III till the battle of Waterloo. (The 
1760-181 two most cons P’ cuous features of that period are: first, 
c&aractef the great development of trade and industry, the history 
of which is dealt with later; and, secondly, the series of 
great wars, the story of which we have already told .) Great Britain 
during this period was.almost coptinuously at war. She enjoyed 
a period of repose for twelve years between 1763 and 1775, and 
for ten years between 1783 and 1793; but public attention during 
a great part of the first of these intervals was occupied with the 
American controversy, and for the later years of the second with 
the French Revolution. Home politics, therefore, are somewhat 
unimportant, and the period is one, so far as legislation is con¬ 
cerned, of stagnation. The chief interest of the earlier part of 
George Ill’s reign lies in the attempt of the king to free himself 
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from Whig control, and of the later part in the administration 
and personality of the younger Pitt. 

George III, the grandson of George II, was throughout his 
reign a popular monarch. And in many ways he deserved 
his popularity. He was a thorough gentleman, character of 
He was a devoted husband, and except when his George ill. 
sons were at fault—and they often were—an affectionate father. 
He was simple in all his tastes, sincere in his religion, and 
imperturbably brave. 1 He was not without interests in art and 
literature; his library was a magnificent one, and most of the 
drawings at Windsor were purchased by him, whilst he had a 
fine collection of miniatures and gems. Moreover, having been 
born and educated in Great Britain, he could glory, as he said, 
in the name of “ Briton ”, whilst his fondness for the public 
schools, his devotion to hunting, 2 and his keenness as a farmer 
showed that he shared the interests of the Englishmen of his 
day. But his education had been inadequate, and he could 
hardly be considered a learned monarch; his English was un¬ 
grammatical, his spelling inaccurate, and his stock of general 
knowledge somewhat slender, whilst he is said to have expressed 
an opinion that Shakespeare wrote “much sad stuff”. 3 More¬ 
over, he had been brought up in great seclusion by his German 
mother, and suffered from an inability to see anybody’s point of 
view but his own. Consequently he was ignorant and bigoted 
in his opinions, and self-confident and obstinate in upholding 
them; and it is melancholy to think that a monarch in many 
ways so estimable should have spent a long life, as has been 
said, in obstinately resisting measures which are now almost uni¬ 
versally admitted to be good, and in supporting measures which 
are as universally admitted to be bad. (^To him, perhaps more 1 
than to anyone else, does Great Britain owe the loss of her 
American colonies, the failure to pacify Ireland, the delay of 

1 Not even a shot fired at him as he was entering his box at a theatre prevented him from 
enjoying his usual nap during the interval between the play and the afterpiece. 

* He was to fond of riding that even when he was blind he used to take long rides in 
Windsor Park, accompanied by a groom with a leading-rein. 

• It is worth remembering, however, that George III, when recovering from his first attack 
of insanity, asked for KingLtar. That same evening, on seeing his three eldest daughters, 
he said of the play: '* It is very beautiful, very affecting, very awful. I am like poor Lear, 
but, thank God, I have no Kegan, no Goneril, only three Cordelias.” 
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pariiamentary reform 5 and theJon&continuance of the slave trade) 
Yet it must be remembered in his defence that the views which 
he held were those of the average Englishman of that day, and 
the blame must be shared by the king and his subjects alike/ 

George came to the throne determined to govern as well as to 
reign. “George, be a king”, were the words which his German 
mother, so it Is said, constantly repeated to him.. And a real 
His desire king' George was determined to be. For such an 
for power, attempt the time was opportune. Some distinguished 
men, such as Bolingbroke, had advocated during the reign of 
his predecessor that the monarchy should recover its lost power. 
The king could rely on the devoted support of the Tories, who 
were by this time completely reconciled to the Hanoverian 
dynasty. 1 And through places and pensions and secret service 
money—though the amount of this has been exaggerated—he 
could influence many votes, whilst a body of people known as 
the “king’s friends” were prepared in the House of Lords to act 
according to his wishes. George meant to choose his ministers 
from any party or group that he liked—and also to dismiss them; 
and this, of course, he could do so long as these ministers could 
command a majority in the House of Commons. 

The king, however, had to depend largely upon the Whig 
oligarchy with their family connections and their long experience 
^ . of government during the first few years of his 

The ministries. . ° _ , __ yt . ° J 

reign. But the Whigs were divided among them¬ 
selves, and George could change one ministry for another without 
difficulty if it conflicted with his views—there were no less than 
seven during the first ten years of his reign. Within a year of the 
Pitt and king’s accession the ministry which had conducted the 
Newcastle, Seven Years’ War with such success came to an end. Piit 

1757-61. „ 

resigned because his colleagues in the cabinet refused 
to go to war with Spain, and things were made so uncomfortable 
for Newcastle that he followed Pitt’s example six months later. 2 


1 Burke said of the Tories on George Ill’s accession: ** They had changed their idol but 
preserved their idolatry *\ 

1 Most of the bishops had received their sees from Newcastle, and had been regular and 
obsequious attendants at his levees, but on his fall they thought it prudent to abstain from 
attending in the future. “ Even fathers in God ”, was Newcastle’s comment, '*sometimes for* 
get their Maker.** 
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Lord Bute , formerly the king’s tutor, and therefore largely re- 
sponsible for his views, then obtained the chief power; but he 
retired after effecting the Treaty of Paris, which ended Bute 
the Seven Years' War, as he preferred to influence Bute * X76 *" 3 ‘ 
affairs from the background, and was by intellect and experience 
quite unfitted to govern the country. Moreover, he was ex¬ 
tremely unpopular in England, partly because he was a Scot 
and partly because he was considered a favourite of the queen- 
mother, and he had actually been obliged to enrol a bodyguard 
composed of butchers and boxers for his personal protection 
in London. 1 

George Grenville , a Whig lawyer, very hard-working but some¬ 
what pedantic, succeeded as prime minister in 1763. With his 
ministry is connected the unfortunate Stamp GrenviUc I?63 5 
Act (p. 501). This aroused, however, far less 
attention at the time than the arrest by a “general warrant ” 
(i.e. one in which no names are mentioned) of “the authors, 
printers, and publishers” of No. 45 of a certain paper called the 
North Briton . That paper had published criticism of a some¬ 
what stringent character on the King’s Speech at the opening 
of the session, a speech which as usual was only read and not 
composed by the king. The writer of the criticism happened 
to be a certain Wilkes, well known as a member of Parliament; 
public opinion was on his side and considered general warrants 
illegal, and the Government became unpopular. Grenville also, 
by his pertinacious and tiresome loquacity, 2 had made himself 
disliked by the king; and consequently he had to resign in 1765. 
“ I would sooner meet Mr. Grenville ”, the king is reported to 
have said a little later, “at the point of my sword than let 
him into my cabinet” And Grenville was never to hold office 
again. 

To Grenville succeeded another Whig in Lord Rockingham . 
He and his followers were high-principled politi- R OC kingham, 
cians, and it was a great disaster to the nation that ‘t 65 " 6 - 


l Bute's ministry was notorious for its bribery; on one morning, it is said, no less than 
£35,000 was expended in purchasing votes. 

* “When he has wearied me for two hours," the king complained, “he looks at his watch 
to »ee if he may not tire me for one hour more." 
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Pitt, whose gout led him to take a less and less continuous 
part in public affairs, and made him more difficult to deal with, 
would not consent to serve under him. This ministry repealed 
the Stamp Act and declared “general warrants” illegal; but as 
a consequence it incurred the hostility of the king, and was 
dismissed after lasting just over a year (1766). 

In Pitt (now created Earl of Chatham), the new prime 
minister, George III found a statesman more congenial to him, 
Chatham f° r Fitt was hostile to all parties, and declared his 
1766-8. intention of governing according to the king’s wishes. 
But illness soon incapacitated him, and it was then that Town- 
shend, the chancellor of the exchequer, reopened the American 
question by his foolish duties (see p. 502). In composition 
Chatham’s ministry was, as a contemporary described it, “a 
piece of mosaic”, made up of politicians from different factions, 
and on Chatham’s final retirement from office, in 1768, the 
ministry was left—if the change of metaphor may be allowed—like 
Grafton, a ship without a rudder. The Duke of Grafton , a young 
1768-70. man 0 f thirty-two, who succeeded Chatham as the 
leader of the ministry, was a person of “lounging opinions”, 
and more at home on a racecourse than at a cabinet meeting. 
During Grafton’s tenure of power the House of Commons, under 
the leadership of his ministry, expelled Wilkes for having written 
to a newspaper a letter which both Houses declared to be 
libellous. The county of Middlesex, however, continued to 
elect him, and the House of Commons kept on expelling him. 
But at length, on the fourth occasion, the House of Commons 
declared his opponent to be elected, 1 a flagrantly unconsti¬ 
tutional action which produced a dangerous riot, Wilkes being 
a popular hero. For this and other actions Grafton and the 
ministry were unsparingly attacked in some letters—the Letters 
of Junius —the authorship of which is still disputed, and 
which had considerable influence at the time. 2 Finally, the 

1 Wilkes, on the fourth occasion, had received 1x43 votes and his opponent only 306. But 
the House decided that his opponent " ought to have been elected", and therefore declared 
him the duly elected member. 

* No writer, it has been said, ever surpassed "Junius” in condensed and virulent invec¬ 
tive. Amongst others, Lord George Sackville, Grattan, Burke, Gibbon, Lord Chatham, Lord 
Temple, the brother of George Grenville, and Sir Philip Francis have been credited with the 
authorship of the letters; the two last-named seem to be the least unlikely. 
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ministry was criticized by Chatham, its former leader, for its 
foreign policy, and Grafton accordingly resigned in 1770. 

(At last George obtained the minister he wanted, and fir the 
next twelve years, from 1770 to 1782, he was largely his own prime 
minister. ^The nominal head of the Government was Th 
Lord North , a good-humoured, easygoing, tactful Lord^orth!'* 
person, who was quite content to leave the initiative t77<y ~ 82 ‘ 
in policy and even the details of administration to the king. 1 The 
chief interest of this Government lies in its policy towards the 
American colonies (p. 502). With large majorities in both Houses, 2 
with its policy approved by the nation, with the enthusiastic sup¬ 
port of the Tories, and only a divided Whig opposition to attack 
it, the position of the ministry was for long unassailable. The 
disasters and mismanagement of the American War, however, 
finally led to great dissatisfaction. The growing power of George III 
was regarded with alarm, and in 1780 a motion was carried in the 
House of Commons that the “influence of the Crown has increased, 
is increasing, and ought to be diminished”. In the same year 
came a formidable ultra-Protestant riot, owing to an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment repealing some of the laws against the Roman Catholics; its 
leader was Lord George Gordon, and all London east of Charing 
Cross was at the mercy of a mob, till George III himself ordered 
the troops to disperse the people without waiting to read the 
Riot Act. 8 The proposal of a similar Bill for Scotland, granting 
concessions to the Roman Catholics, aroused such an uproar 
in that country that it had to be abandoned. Finally, in 1782, 


'On two occasions the king actually summoned and presided over a cabinet meeting, 
delivering on the first occasion a “discourse” which “took up near an hour in delivering". 

*The king always took a very active interest in elections, but especially at this period. 
Thus one of the members for the city of London died in 1779; at “forty-two minutes past 
6 p.m." on the same day that the member died the king wrote to Lord North about the 
vacancy. In the election of 1774, Lord North, acting for the king, bought the six seats in 
Cornwall which Lord Falmouth controlled, for 2500 guineas each, Lord North complaining 
that Lord Falmouth was “rather shabby in desiring guineas rather than pounds”; whilst at 
Windsor—which at that time was hostile to the ministry—the king had six houses, which he 
rented in the town, entered in the names of six of his servants so as to create six votes in his 
favour. 

* For four days London was in the hands of the mob; Newgate prison was destroyed, and 
its 300 prisoners released; Roman Catholic chapel? were burnt; and a distillery was attacked, 
with the result that immense casks of spirits were broken, and many of the mob were killed by 
drinking too much. The leader, Lord George Gordon, eventually became a Jew and diea a 
madman. 
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after the capitulation of Yorktown and the loss of Minorca, 
Lord North insisted upon resigning—to the great disgust of the 
king, who never forgave him for this “ desertion ”, as he called 
it; “remember, my Lord,” said the king on parting from him, 
“ that it is you who desert me, not I you 

On Lord North’s fall, in 1782, the Whigs again returned to 
power. By this time many of the older politicians, such as 
The whig Newcastle, Grenville, and Chatham (d. 1778), had 
leaders, died. Lord Rockingham was, however, still alive, 
and the other most prominent Whigs were Shelburne, 
Fox, and Burke. Shelburne was a man of great ability and great 
Shelburne ^ ores ^^ lt t ^ ut he was m uch distrusted, and known as 
“ the Jesuit of Berkeley Square The truth seems to 
have been that though, as a distinguished writer has said, his 
conduct was always exemplary, it was always in need of 
explanation, and was consequently apt to be misunderstood, 
whilst his speeches were often ambiguous and liable to mis¬ 
interpretation. 

Charles James Fox was a strange mixture of virtues and vices. 
He has been described as the most genial of all associates and 
Fox *he most beloved of all friends. He was a great lover of 
literature, and re ad throu gh his Homer, it was said, every 
year. He was energetic in all that he did, whether in taking 
wrifibg lessons when secretary of state to improve his handwriting, 
or in swimming and cricket, and he became, through constant 
practice, an incomparable debater. 1 Yet he ran through a fortune 
by gambling before he was twenty-four, and was the leader of 
every sort of extravagant fashion—including red-heeled shoes and 
blue hair-powder. His political life was varied. Beginning 
as a Tory and a member of Lord North’s ministry, he became 
a Whig during the American War, and developed into a Radical 
as a supporter of the French Revolution. He JiyghL-hfi-called 
th&J &unde_r of the Liberal Par ty, as he bridged the gap between 
the old Whig Party and the new Whigs who pressed for Parlia¬ 
mentary Reform. Whatever views he held he supported 


1 In one session he spoke at every sitting except one, and he always regretted that he had 
abstained from speaking on that occasion. 
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passionately. As a statesman, however, he failed to gain the 
confidence of the king or of the nation, and from the time he left 
the Tory ministry, in 1774, till the time of his death, in 1806, he 
was only in office for twenty months. 

Of Edmund Burke it has been said that, “JBacon alone 
excepted, he was the greatest political thinker that has ever 
devoted himself to the practice of English politics ” B k 
An Irishman by birth, and educated at Dublin University, 
he became, when thirty-six years of age, secretary to Lord 
Rockingham, and a Whig member of Parliament (1765). He 
was a keen Whig and a great writer and talker. His speeches 
had enormous influence; for all politicians read them, though 
members of Parliament did not always listen to them, as they 
were long and awkwardly delivered. 1 Possessed of wonderful 
knowledge, he formed opinions which posterity has agreed were 
generally right. Thus he was in favour of a policy of conciliation 
with the American colonies; he supported the claims of the 
Roman Catholics for emancipation, and of the Dissenters for 
complete toleration; he wished to reform the penal code and 
the debtors laws; and he attacked the slave trade. But though 
he wished to diminish the corruption of Parliament, he was 
a great admirer of the British constitution as it then existed, 
and he was opposed to any extension of the franchise or redis¬ 
tribution of the constituencies. Moreover, he had a great horror 
of any violent reforms, and hence became an impassioned 
opponent of the French Revolution, as was shown in his 
“ Reflections ” upon it. 

Samuel Johnson once said that Burke and Chatham were 
the only two men he knew who had risen considerably above 
the common standard, and it is an extraordinary thing that 
Burke should never have had a seat in any cabinet. ^He 
did not, however, belong to one of the governing families, and 
his Irish extraction made Englishmen inclined to distrust him^) 
Moreover, hj£ judgme nt was occa sionally warped to such an 
extent by his imagination, as in the charges which he brought 

1 Burke spoke with a strong Irish accent, his gestures were clumsy, and his delivery was 
described as execrable. Yet of one of his speeches in the Warren Hastings impeachment a 
contemporary wrote, *' Burke did not, 1 believe, leave a dry eye in the whole assembly.’* 
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against Warren Hastings, that it became entirely unreliable. 
But of his writings one of the greatest English historians has 
said, “ The time may come when they may no longer be read; 
the time will never come in which men will not grow the wiser 
by reading them 

On the resignation of Lord North in 1782 the Whigs returned 
to power for a time, but their ministries were shortlived, and 
The whig prime ministers followed one another in quick 

y8?-3? r, Lord succession during the next two years. The first 

Rockingham. p r j me minister was Lord Rockingham. His ministry 
was able to accomplish two things before its leader died. It 
granted to Ireland an independent Parliament (p. 579). It also 
passed, through the influence of Burke, a bill to diminish political 
corruption and the influence of the Crown, by reducing the 
number of office-holders and the amount of pensions, and by 
excluding from the franchise revenue officers, who had hitherto 
formed one-sixth of the electorate and had voted as the Crown 
wished. Lord Skc/burnc was the next prime minister. He made 
the treaty which ended the American War. His fall was brought 
about by a coalition between Fox and Lord North, 
Lord Shelburne. w ^ 0 disliked Shelburne. The king was 

obliged to submit to a new Government in which Fox and North, 
under the nominal leadership of a “dull dumb duke” (the phrase 
^Coalition of Fox ls E° r d Rosebery’s), in the person of Portland , had 
and North. the chief influence. That coalition appeared to 
many to be a discreditable affair, for Fox had attacked Lord North 
when in office with a virulence which should have made any 
combination between the two impossible. But it must be remem¬ 
bered that Lord North was placable and easygoing, and that Fox 
was—Fox. 1 

The coalition was to have But a short life. Public opinion 
condemned it. The king was violently opposed to both Fox 
and North, and when the cabinet ministers kissed hands on 
appointment, a humorous contemporary noticed that George III 


1 There is a story that, during the War of American Independence, after Fox had de¬ 
nounced a member of Lord North’s ministry in most scathing terms. Lord North came up 
to Fox and said laughingly, “ I am glad you did not fall on me, Charles, for you were in high 
feather to-day *. 
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put back his ears and eyes like a recalcitrant horse at Astley’s. 
The ministry produced a bill for the reorganization of the 
Government of India. Under its terms the government and 
patronage of that vast dependency would be under the control, 
for the next four years, of commissioners, all of whom were 
Fox's supporters. “The bill”, as was said at the time, “would 
take the diadem off the king’s head and put it on that of Mr. 
Fox.” But the king saw his chance; a message was sent to the 
“king’s friends” to vote against the bill, which was accordingly 
thrown out in the House of Lords. 1 The ministry, though it 
possessed a large majority in the House of Commons, was then 
dismissed, just before the Christmas of 1783, after an existence 
o r only eight months. 

George’s new prime minister was a young man of twenty-four, 
William Pitt the younger, the son of the great Earl of Chatham. 
William Pitt, born in 1759—the great year of Pitt . g miniitry , 
victories—had been brought up to statesmanship 1 783-1801. 
from his earliest infancy, and when, after an education at home 
and at Cambridge, 2 he entered Parliament in 1780, he at once 
made his mark. After refusing a subordinate place in Lord 
Rockingham’s ministry, he had become chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer under Lord Shelburne; and he was now made prime 
minister on December 19, 1783. 

Pitt, however, on taking office, had great difficulty in forming 
a ministry, and being in a minority in the House of Commons 
his Government was at first looked upon almost as a joke, 
“as a mince-pie administration”, sure to end after the Christmas 
festivities were over. But Fox and North and their followers 
who were now in opposition made a mistake. Pitt, despite 


1 The king gave Lord Temple a paper stating that “ whoever voted for the bill was not 
only not his friend but would be considered his enemy ; and if these words were not strong 
enough Earl Temple might use whatever words he might deem stronger and more to the 
purpose*'. Armed with this message, Temple had little difficulty in securing the rejection 
of the bill by a majority of nineteen. This Lord Temple was a son of George Grenville. 

* William Pitt as a child was very precocious. At the age of seven, when told that his 
father had been raised to the peerage, he said “ that he was glad he was not the eldest son, 
but that he could serve his country in the House of Commons like his papa ". At the age of 
twelve he wrote his first poem, and when a year older his first play—with a political plot. 
At the age of fourteen and a half, when he did not weigh much more than six stone, he w«nt 
to Cambridge-the story, however, that his nurse brought him there in a carriage and stayed 
to look after him lacks confirmation. 
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various defeats in the House, held on. His courage and re¬ 
sourcefulness, coupled with the extreme violence of the opposi¬ 
tion, won him increased support; and when in April he dissolved 
Parliament he came back amidst great popular excitement with 
a decisive majority, no less than one hundred and sixty of Fox’s 
supporters—Fox’s martyrs they were called—losing their seats. 1 
For the next seventeen years Pitt, trusted alike by the king and 
the nation, reigned supreme. 

With the accession of Pitt, though the king was still able 
to exercise at times very great influence, his system of personal 
Pitt and the government came to an end. For one thing, the 
king. king h ac j a minister whom he trusted; and for 

another, he could not afford to quarrel with Pitt, for if so he 

would have been thrown back on the Whig opposition. More¬ 
over, the king’s health began to decline. Brain troubles in¬ 
capacitated him for a time in 1788. Increasing blindness, which 
became serious in 1805, made him retire more and more 

from public business. After 1811 the madness which had so 
long threatened led to his complete withdrawal, the Prince of 
Wales for the remainder of the reign acting as regent, under 
conditions, however, which left the chief power with the 

ministers. 

Pitt, during the first ten years of his administration, till the 
outbreak of the war with France in 1793, was able to do much 
Pitt’s policy, f° r country- (As a financier, his only equal was 
X7*3~93- Walpole.^ Although, owing to the Industrial Revo¬ 
lution (Ch. XLIII), times were fairly prosperous, Pitt found our 
system of national finance very faulty. By simplifying the duties 
on certain articles, and abolishing and reducing those on others, 
he not only diminished the opportunities of smuggling, but did 
a good deal towards remedying the evils of over-protection, the 
disadvantages of which had been shown in a famous book, 
Adam Smith’s Wealth 0/Nations, published in 1776. Pitt also 


1 The most exciting election was at Westminster, where Fox was a successful candidate. 
The poll was open for forty days, and there were continual conflicts between a body of seamen 
whom Fox’s naval opponent, Lord Hood, had brought up to London, and the hackney chair¬ 
men, who supported Fox. The king, of course, favoured Hood, whilst the Prince of Wales 
was an active ally of Fox. But Fox’s most successful canvasser was the beautiful Georgians, 
Duchess of Devonshire, who really won the election. 
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made with France a commercial treaty to encourage exports and 
imports with that country. Moreover, he did something to reduce 
the National Debt, while his administration was economically 
conducted. 

But for considerable opposition Pitt might have made greater 
reforms. He brought forward a bill for parliamentary reform, 
disfranchising some of the small boroughs; but he was defeated. 1 
He proposed to establish complete commercial equality between 
Great Britain and Ireland; but Fox’s tongue was too much for 
the bill. In one matter—in the impeachment of Warren Hastings 
(1788)—he has been accused of weakness and inconsistency, be¬ 
cause he voted in favour of Hastings over the Rohilla charge, 
a id against him on the other charges. But Pitt acted in good 
faith, and there is no reason to believe, as was often stated, 
that he was won over to vote against Warren Hastings by his 
colleague Dundas, who was jealous of Hastings’ abilities. It 
must always be remembered that in the conduct of Indian 
affairs Pitt carried through an Act for the regulation of India 
which settled the basis of our government in that country till 
after the Mutiny of 1857; and that to him was due the appoint¬ 
ment of Cornwallis and Wellesley as governors-general. 

The second period of Pitt’s administration—from 1793 to 
1801—is a period of war, in consequence of the French Revo¬ 
lution. The earlier effects of that Revolution upon influence of 
British politics have already been referred to. When upon C pittf ar 
the war broke out, in 1793, all attempts at reform 1793-180x * 
ceased. “One cannot repair one’s house in a hurricane,” said 
a contemporary in Pitt’s defence, and instead of reform came 
coercion. For eight years in succession the Habeas Corpus Act 
was suspended, so that a person could be kept in prison for an 
indefinite period without being brought up for trial. 2 Bills were 
passed by which political meetings might be stopped, political 
societies suppressed, and political refugees from other countries 
excluded. Yet the great majority of the nation, fearful of a 

1 It must be remembered that in those days members of Parliament were far more inde¬ 
pendent both of their constituents and of the party ‘ whip " than they are now, and they had 
no hesitation in voting against any measure of which they disapproved: thus in the years 
1785-d Pitt failed to carry three important proposals, and he eomplamed with regard to his 
supporters that “we are hardly sure from day to day what impressions they may receive . 

• If they were imprisoned on the charge of treasonable piaciices. 
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revolution at home, demanded such measures. The bulk of the 
Whig opposition, including Burke, joined Pitt in 1793, and the 
opposition henceforward was confined to Fox and his supporters, 
who sank to such small numbers that a couple of hackney coaches, 
it was said, would comfortably contain them. Meantime Pitt 
was driven to desperate straits for money; enormous taxes were 
raised, and the National Debt went up by leaps and bounds. 

The “gagging” Acts—as the coercive Acts were called—of 
Pitt can be defended, but other parts of his administration during 
this period are more difficult to excuse. In the first place, as 
% we have seen, his administration of the war was, in some respects, 
open to grave censure. And, secondly, it cannot be considered 
that his policy in Ireland was successful. Of this something 
will be said later. All that need be mentioned here is that the 
Union of Great Britain with Ireland was finally achieved in 1800, 
and that when the king refused to sanction the emancipation of 
the Roman Catholics, which, it was understood, would be accom¬ 
plished along with the Union, Pitt was by dictates of honour 
compelled in 1801 to resign. 

To Pitt succeeded one of his followers, Addington . He it 
was who made the Treaty of Amiens in 1802, and conducted 
Addington’s the ear ty sta g es °f the war when it was renewed 
ministry, 180X-4. j n ,80^ But he was quite unequal to the 

position. 11 Pitt is to Addington 

What London is to Paddington”, 

sang Canning, rather unkindly. And as the administration grew 
more Paddingtonian, it was felt that the tried pilot must be re¬ 
pine second called. Pitt returned to power in 1804, and lived 
ministry, 1804-6. long enough to see the crowning victory of Tra¬ 
falgar in October, 1805. But six weeks later Austerlitz made 
Napoleon supreme in Europe, and this victory, and the impeach¬ 
ment of his closest ally, Dundas Lord Melville, for malversation 
of funds, 1 broke down his already enfeebled health, and in 
January, 1806, he died. 

1 A vote of censure on Melville preceded the impeachment In the actual vote, the 
numbera were equal; but the speaker, after a silence of many minutes, gave his casting vote 
against Melville. There ensued a scene of wild exultation amongst Pitt's ppponents. Pitt 
crushed his cocked hat over his brow to conceal the tears trickling down his cheeks; and his 
younger supporters, forming a screen round him, led him away from the House. 
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Pitt, in his relations with his colleagues and the members of 
his party, seems to have been cold and reserved; a good deal 
of marble, they complained, entered into his composition, and 
it required much effort on the part of an interviewer to produce 
even a momentary thaw. Yet few ministers have managed the 
House of Commons with greater skill than the younger Pitt, 
and his pre eminence in that assembly was unquestioned. As 
an orator, though he lacked the inspiration of his father, he was 
extraordinarily facile; he had, a contemporary said, almost an 1 
unnatural dexterity in the combination of words, and his great 
rival, Fox, confessed that although he himself was never at a loss 
for words, Pitt had always at command the best words possible, i 

It has been urged against Pitt that he was jealous of able 
men, and preferred to be the one man of genius in a cabinet 
of commonplace men; indeed, his second ministry was composed 
of such feeble elements that the wits said it consisted merely of 
“ William and Pitt”. Nor had Ids administration been free from 
mistakes. He was not a perfect minister; but then, in Lord 
Rosebery’s opinion, such monsters do not exist. Pitt, however, 
if not perfect, must be reckoned amongst the greatest of prime 
ministers. Honest and incorruptible himself, he, like his father, 
did much to raise the standard of morality in public life. Above 
all, it was his indomitable courage and self-confidence that en¬ 
abled Great Britain to weather the storm that was caused by the 
French Revolution and by Napoleon. To the French Pitt was 
always the arch-enemy who had to be subdued, the real centre 
of opposition to their designs. ferhat the French Assembly should 
in 1793 have solemnly declared Pitt to be “the enemy of the 
human race” is the greatest compliment they could have paid 
him. England has saved herself”, he said in his last speech, 
“by her exertions, and will, as I trust, save Europe by her 
example.” That she had done the one and was to accomplish 
the other was perhaps as much due to William Pitt, with all his 
shortcomings in the conduct of the war, as it was to Nelson or 
to Wellington. 1 

1 Canning's comment on Pitt is worth quoting: ‘'Whether Pitt will save us, I do not 
know, but surely he is the only man that can." A distinguished French historian has said 
that Pitt was the only great adversary encountered by the French Revolution and by 
Napoleon. 
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Grenville, 
1806-7 


To the ministries that followed Pitt's second administration 
only brief allusion must be made. To Pitt's ministry succeeded, 
, in 1806, a ministry of “all the talents” On the Whig 
side, including Fox and Sheridan, the orator and play¬ 
wright; whilst some Tories, such as Addington, were 
included in it; and Lord Grenville, George Grenville's youngest son, 
became prime minister 1 Fox tried negotiations with Napoleon, 
and was soon obliged to confess that his belief in Napoleon's 
sincerity was not justified; shortly afterwards he died (1806). 
The ministers succeeded, to their everlasting credit, in passing an 
Act abolishing the slave trade, and then resigned in consequence 
of George Ill’s opposition to Catholic emancipation. To this 
Duke of ministry followed two Tory ministries—the first under 
Portland, the Duke of Portland, in 1807; the second under Spencer 

Perceval, in 1809. Finally, in 1812, Lord Liverpool \ 
another Tory, became prime minister, and kept his position for 
„ . . the next fifteen years. But up till 1815 the real 

and^ Lord^Liver- interest in our history lies in the struggle with 
Napoleon, which has been narrated elsewhere, 
and which the ministers, despite great difficulties, carried on with 
dogged persistency. Whilst that war was going on, reforms at 
home were impossible. 

Various other aspects of the period from 1714-1815 we have 
no space to survey. In art, Hogarth was the chief painter before 
Art and I 7 ^°> a °d second half of the eighteenth century is 
literature, famous for the names of Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 
I7M * * 5 Romney. In literature, Pope was the conspicuous figure 
till his death in 1745. During the first half of George Ill's reign 
Samuel Johnson—made immortal by Boswell's Life —Gibbon, the 
author of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire , Goldsmith, 
Burke, and the poet Burns arg perhaps the best known. The 
early poems of Wordsworth and Scott were written during the 
French Revolution, and those of Byron during the Napoleonic 
wars, whilst the first novels of Jane Austen and Scott appeared, 
the one in 1811, and the other in 1814. 


1 The Grenville family played a distinguished part during the reign of George III. George 
Grenville (d. 1770) was prime minister, 1763-5; his sister was the wife of the great Earl 
of Chatham (d. 1778) and the mother of the younger Pitt (d. 1806); and one of his sons was 
the Lord Grenville who now became prime minister. 
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XLII. History of Ireland, 1689-1815 

We must now deal with the history of Ireland from the 
Revolution of 1688 until 1815. Its history is in sad contrast to 
that of Scotland during the same period. How Thc capitulation 
James was beaten at the battle of the Boyne in 1690, Jn^t^Pena 1 ! 691 ’ 
and how after his departure his Roman Catholic Laws * i6 97 ~ i 7 2 7 - 
supporters capitulated at Limerick in 1691, has already been nar¬ 
rated (p. 434). The Roman Catholics, under the terms of the 
Capitulation of Limerick, were promised two things. First, those 
soldiers who chose were to be allowed to go to France, and a very 
large number left Ireland. Secondly, the Roman Catholics in 
Ireland were to have the same privileges as they possessed in the 
reign of Charles II. But this second condition was not observed. 
On the contrary, between 1697 and 1727, the Irish Parliament, in 
which by an English Act of Parliament only Protestants were 
allowed to sit, passed against the Roman Catholics, who com¬ 
posed four-fifths of the population, a series of laws, known as 
the Penal Laws , of the most vindictive character. A Roman 
Catholic was not allowed to have a vote, and was excluded from 
every imaginable office or profession from that of a lord chancellor 
to that of a gamekeeper. He could not be educated at a uni¬ 
versity, and he could not keep a school or be the guardian of 
a child; he could not marry a Protestant, was not allowed to buy 
land, and was even forbidden to possess a horse worth more 
than ^s. 1 No Protestant might sell, give, or bequeath land to a 
Roman Catholic: and when a Catholic died his land must be 
divided equally amongst his sons unless the eldest was a Protestant, 
in which case it all went to him. All Catholic bishops and deans 
were exiled, and all Catholic priests had to be registered. No 
Catholic chapel was allowed a bell or a steeple, and pilgrimages to 
holy wells were forbidden. 

Quite apart from the exclusion of the Roman Catholics from 
any share in the government of their country, the political con- 


* A Protestant was at liberty to offer £s for any horse belonging to a Roman Catholic, who 
was bound to accept the offer. 
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dition of Ireland stood in great need of reform. All laws passed 
in the Irish Parliament had still, under Poynings* Act of 1495, 
Political t0 rece * ve assent °f the privy council in Eng- 
condition land, whilst the Parliament in England, in the reign 
of George I, arrogated to itself the right of passing laws 
binding upon Ireland. It must be remembered also that the 
Irish Parliament had practically no control over the officials who 
governed Ireland, these being appointed and supervised by the 
Government in England, and it was an additional grievance that 
the highest of these officials were almost invariably Englishmen. 
The viceroys were Englishmen, often spending four-fifths of their 
time in England; the Protestant bishops were nearly all English¬ 
men, and some of them never came to Ireland at all; 1 and only 
one Irishman in the whole course of the eighteenth century was 
made lord chancellor. 

The Irish Parliament itself needed drastic reformation; half 
the members of its House of Lords were Protestant bishops, 
The Irish whilst over two-thirds of the members of its House 
Parliament. Q f Commons were nominated by individuals, no less 
than sixty seats belonging to three families; and, as has already 
been pointed out, no Roman Catholic could vote at an election 
or sit in either House of Parliament. Moreover, till past the 
middle of the eighteenth century, there was no fixed term for 
the duration of a parliament. Consequently a parliament lasted 
for an indefinite period, and one existed in the eighteenth 
century for over thirty years. 

Even worse perhaps than the political was the economic con¬ 
dition of Ireland. That island is naturally a great pasturing 
Economic countr yi its cattle and its wool were at one time the 
of^reiand best * n Europe. E might have become a great manu¬ 
facturing country as well. But the selfishness of English 
farmers and manufacturers stifled its enterprise. The English 
Parliament had already, in Charles IPs reign, forbidden the im¬ 
portation into England of cattle, sheep, and swine, alive or dead. 


1 One divine held the bishopric of Down for twenty years; he never went near it during 
the whole of that time, but lived at Hammersmith. Of two bishops appointed at the same 
time in the eighteenth century, it is said that one sent down to his diocese twenty-two cart¬ 
loads of books and one hogshead of wine; the other, however, was content with one load of 
books, but dispatched to bis palace twenty-two hogsheads of wine. 
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It proceeded, in William Ill’s reign, to prohibit altogether the 
exportation of Irish woollen manufactures, and to confine the 
export of Irish unmanufactured wool to England alone, where 
the wool had to pay heavy import duties. 1 Irish industries were 
thus ruined. But this does not exhaust the evils from which 
Ireland suffered. As a consequence of the Irish support to 
James II, a great deal of land had been confiscated, and it is 
reckoned that, after the Revolution, three-fourths of it belonged 
to owners of British descent. A large number of these owners 
lived in England in the eighteenth century, and let their land 
to people called “middlemen”, who often rackrented and ex¬ 
ploited the smaller tenants to whom they sublet. The wretched 
Irish peasant, paying rent to a middleman, tithes to the Pro¬ 
testant clergyman, and dues to his Roman Catholic priest, had 
in some cases, it was said, “ hardly the skin of a potato to 
subsist upon ”. 

Such were the conditions of Ireland in the earlier part of the 
eighteenth century, and they all combined to degrade and to 
debase the great mass of the population and to 
make the country a most unhappy one. The Insh cmigration * 
more energetic and ambitious Irishmen, indeed, left their 
own country to pursue their fortunes elsewhere. Spain, for 
instance, possessed five Irish regiments, and within a hundred 
years a quarter of a million Irishmen, it is said, joined the Irish 
Brigade in France. It was that brigade which took the chief 
share in defeating the British at Almanza and at Fontenoy, and 
which caused, so tradition says, George II to say at Dettingen, 
44 Curse on the laws which deprive me of such men To 
Austria Ireland supplied some of her best generals, and to 
Russia two field-marshals, 2 whilst Coote’s opponent at the hard- 
fought battle of Wandewash w r as of Irish extraction. 

We must now see how the conditions in Ireland were 

1 It is true that after 1743 the British Government encouraged the flax and linen industry 
at Belfast; but that was inadequate compensation. 

* One of these was the famous Peter Lacy. He began his martial career at the age of 
thirteen, fighting in defence of Limerick. Subsequently he entered the Russian service, and 
fought against Danes, Swedes, and Turks, and he finally became Governor of Livonia. He 
is credited with having converted the Russian troops from the worst troops in Europe to some 
of the best, and a division of the Russian army is still called after him. 
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gradually improved during the later portion of the eighteenth 
„ century. In the first place, it was found impossible 

Relaxation of . J . r , , . . 

Penal Laws, in practice to carry out the laws imposing restrictions 
X7V *" 8a * on the exercise of the Roman Catholic religion, and 
even before the middle of the century these laws were to all 
intents and purposes obsolete. The American War of Inde¬ 
pendence brought further relief to the Catholics; for the British 
Government, anxious to conciliate opinion in Ireland, encouraged 
the Irish Parliament to repeal the laws prohibiting Roman 
Catholics from buying land (1778), and before the war was 
over other concessions followed. 

But the American War of Independence had more important 
effects even than this. It brought up the whole question of 
..... the relations of Great Britain to her depen- 

merciai Code (1780), dencies—and Ireland might almost be called 

and creation of , . f 

independent Parlia- a dependency, and in some ways was much 

racat (3783,;. worse off than the American colonies. Above 

all, it gave Ireland an opportunity of pressing her claims in a 
way that could not be resisted. During the later stages of the 
war, Great Britain, hard pressed by her foes in every part of 
the world, had to withdraw the bulk of the troops from Ireland. 
The country was in imminent danger of an invasion from France; 
and was indeed, at one period, in “daily, almost hourly expecta¬ 
tion of it”. Quite spontaneously, Irishmen, of all creeds and 
classes, organized themselves into volunteers for the protection 
of their country from a French invasion. Nearly all the landed 
gentry became volunteers, the Duke of Leinster, for instance, 
commanding the Dublin contingent. Volunteer rank was given 
precedence in society, and great sacrifices were made to supply 
a sufficiency of funds. The movement was entirely independent 
of the Government, who indeed regarded it, and with reason, 
with considerable apprehension. For the volunteers, when they 
realized their power, began, like Cromwell's Ironsides, to inter¬ 
fere in politics, and demanded an independent Parliament and 
the abolition of the restrictions upon Irish industries; 1 “Eng¬ 
land”, as an Irish orator said, “had sown her laws in dragons’ 


1 The uniforms of the volunteers—scarlet, green, blue, and orange—were all manufactured 
in Ireland so as to encourage home industries. 
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teeth, and they had sprung up armed men”. Moreover, in Henry 
Grattan Ireland had found a parliamentary leader of exceptional 
ability and force of character, who directed the movement in the 
Irish Parliament with great distinction. The British Parliament 
was powerless to resist. In 1780 the restrictions on Irish trade 
and industries were abolished. Two years later, in 1782, Ireland 
obtained her legislative independence, Poynings* Act being re¬ 
pealed and the British Parliament giving up the right to pass 
laws binding upon Ireland. 

Between 1778 and 1782, therefore, some of the chief grievances 
of Ireland had been redressed. The officials in Dublin Castle now 
thought that reform had gone quite far enough. 

.. .. 1 . Henry Grattan. 

and were strongly hostile to any more concessions. 

A body of moderate reformers, on the other hand, thought still 
further changes were necessary. Their leader was Henry Grattan , 
perhaps the greatest of Irish orators. Born in 1746, and educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, he had been nominated a member of 
the Irish House of Commons in 177 5. 1 He had quickly become 
its foremost member, and was the great champion of the inde¬ 
pendence of the Irish Parliament, that parliament showing its 
gratitude by voting him a grant of ^50,000. Grattan’s policy 
after 1782, may be briefly summarized. He was a strong sup¬ 
porter of complete Catholic emancipation: “the Irish Protestant”, 
he said, “can never be free whilst the Catholic is a slave”. He 
ardently supported the reform of the worst abuses in the Irish 
parliamentary system. But he was no believer in democratic 
government or in universal suffrage. “I want”, he said, “to 
combat the wild spirit of democratic liberty by the regulated 
spirit of organized liberty.” Above all, he saw the necessity of 
preserving the connection between Great Britain and Ireland, 
and was of opinion that Ireland should give Great Britain 
“decided and unequivocal support in time of war”. To Grattan s 
powers of speech all bear witness; indeed, it has been said of 
Grattan that no British orator, except Chatham, had an equal 

1 When a young man Grattan was fond of going out late on moonlight nights and solilo¬ 
quizing aloud. On one occasion at midnight he was apostrophizing a gibbet in Windsor 
foreat, when suddenly he felt a tap on the shoulder, and a man, presumably of a somewhat 
unprepowesaing appearance, said to him, “ How the devil did you get down?“ Sir,’ replied 
Grattan quite unalarmed, 44 I suppose you have some interest in that question.” 
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power of inspiring a nation, and that no British orator, except 
Burke, had an equal power of sowing his speeches with pro¬ 
found maxims of political wisdom. 1 

The French Revolution , like the American War of Indepen¬ 
dence, had a profound influence upon Ireland. It had pro- 
Effect of French claimed the equality of men; it had abolished 
Revolution. religious disqualifications; it had destroyed the 
old tithe system; and had organized government on a democratic 
basis. The Roman Catholic who wanted emancipation and the 
Presbyterian who wanted parliamentary reform alike applauded 
the Revolution as the dawn of a golden age for Ireland as well; 
and in 1791 the anniversary of the fall of the Bastille was cele¬ 
brated with rapturous rejoicings. The French Revolution also 
led to the formation of an extreme party in Ireland with which 
Grattan found himself in little sympathy. Its leader was Wolfe 
Tone. He succeeding in persuading the Presbyterians in Ulster 
and the Roman Catholics elsewhere to support each other’s de¬ 
mands and to combine in an organization called the “ United 
Irishmen ” 2 (1792). The organization became very popular and 
had an enormous membership. Pitt felt that some concession 
must be made, and overruled the objections of the officials in 
Ireland; and, owing to his influence, a bill was passed through 
the Irish Parliament in 1793 which, among other things, allowed 
the Roman Catholics to have votes, though they were still ex¬ 
cluded from sitting in Parliament. This was one of those half¬ 
measures which was bound to lead to further agitation and difficulty. 

In 1795 there occurred an incident which was destined to 
have great effect upon Irish history. A section of the Whigs 
The Fitxwiiiiam ln Great Britain had, in consequence of the war 
episode, 1795. with France, joined Pitt’s party (p. 572). In 

the distribution of offices a*Whig called Lord Fitzwilliam was 
made Viceroy of Ireland. He himself was in agreement with 

* He had a bad delivery, however. It was said that he nearly swept the ground with his 
gestures, and Lord Byron, the poet, spoke of his “ harlequin manner”. 

* “To subvert the tyranny of our execrable government,” wrote Wolfe Tone, “to break 
the connection with England, the never-failing source of all our political evils, and to assert 
the independence of my country—-these were my objects. To unite the whole people of 
Ireland, to abolish the memory of its past dissensions, and to substitute the common name of 
Irishmen in place of the denominations of protestants, catholics, and dissenters—these were 
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Grattan, and was in favour of granting the Roman Catholics full 
emancipation and of allowing them to sit in Parliament. Very 
soon after his arrival he announced his intention of bringing this 
proposal before the Irish Parliament. The instructions that he 
received from Pitt before he left England were certainly not 
intended to allow him to do this. They may, however, have 
been open to misinterpretation, and there is no doubt that Pitt’s 
Government was extremely dilatory in answering Fitzwilliam’s 
dispatches from Ireland, dispatches which advocated the policy 
of immediate emancipation as the only possible solution of Irish 
difficulties. Fitzwilliam’s policy aroused intense opposition from 
some of the ultra-Protestants and the officials in Ireland; finally 
it was disavowed by Pitt’s ministry and its author recalled. 

Fitzwilliam’s proposal and consequent recall mark, it has 
been said, a fatal turning-point in Irish history. The “United 
Irishmen ” developed into a secret and treasonable society, com¬ 
posed almost entirely of Roman Catholics, and working for the 
total separation of Great Britain and Ireland. Their intrigues 
with the French resulted in Hoche’s expedition to Bantry Bay 
in 1796, which—fortunately for Great Britain—failed (p. 526). 
Moreover, the atrocities of the United Irishmen on those who op¬ 
posed them embittered the feeling of the more extreme Protestants, 
and led to the formation of the “ Orangemen ”, who retaliated 
by showing great cruelty to the Roman Catholics. Finally, the 
condition of Ireland became so alarming that in 1797 orders 
were given for the disarmament of Ulster; and soldiers, of whom 
the Welsh and Germans acquired the worst reputation for their 
inhuman brutality, marched over the country, breaking into 
houses, and intimidating and sometimes torturing persons to 
make them give up their hidden arms. 1 

1 It was not only in Ulster that the search for arms took place. The High Sherift of 
Tipperary, Thomas FitzGerald, achieved an unenviable notoriety through the brutality of his 
methods, especially in the case of a harmless teacher of French called Wright. FitzGerald 
suspected him of being secretary to the United Irishmen in Tipperary, and ordered him to be 
flogged and then shot. When fifty lashes had been administered, an officer present asked the 
reason for the flogging. The High Sheriff, in reply, handed him a note written in French 
which had been found in Wright’s possession, and said that though he could not understand 
the language, the officer would find in it “what will justify him in flogging the scoundrel to 
death". The officer, who could read French, fourd the note perfectly innocuous, and told 
FitzGerald—nevertheless FitzGerald did not stop the flogging, but ordered Wright to have 
one hundred more lashes, and then threw him into prison. 

( 0 * 71 ) 


38-39 
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In 1798 came the Irish Rebellion . The leaders of the 
Rebellion had as their ostensible objects Catholic emancipation 
The Irish and parliamentary reform. But the peasants 

Rebellion, 1798. w ho joined in the Rebellion did so, for the most 
part, for other reasons. They felt the grievance of the payment 
of tithe very acutely. They had been led to believe, partly 
through old prophecies, that the time had come for Ireland to 
retrieve her nationality and to separate from Great Britain. And, 
above all, they thought, as in 1641, that the Protestants were 
trying to exterminate them and their religion, and they rose 
to protect their own lives. 1 The Rebellion, however, did not 
prove a formidable affair. Ulster had been effectually disarmed, 
and was still subject to the severe exercise of martial law. The 
leaders of the Irish Catholics, including a heroic figure in Lord 
Edward FitzGerald, had been seized shortly before the Rebellion 
broke out. 2 Moreover, though some French soldiers landed, 
they arrived too late to be of any service and had to retire. 
Consequently the Rebellion only affected two counties, Wicklow 
and Wexford, and it lasted little more than a month, the rebels 
being defeated at New Ross and Vinegar Hill\ 

After the Rebellion was over, Pitt felt that the only way to 
preserve the connection of Ireland with Great Britain, and to 
The Union, secure any harmony between Roman Catholics and 
180°. Protestants in Ireland itself, was by means of a Union 

between Great Britain and Ireland, similar to that between Eng¬ 
land and Scotland. Irish opinion was, however, against such 
a union. But lavish promises of peerages and honours—forty- 
one persons were either created peers or raised a step in the 
peerage—and very generous money compensation to those in- 


1 It was popularly believed that the secret oath taken by an Orangeman was: " I will be 
true to the king and government, and I will exterminate, as far as I am able, the Catholics of 
Ireland”. 

* Lord Edward FitzGerald was one of the seventeen children of the first Duke of Leinster. 
He served in the American War of Independence and was severely wounded, his life only 
being saved by a negro, who afterwards became his devoted servant. Subsequently FitzGerald 
was in Paris during part of the Revolution, attended the debates of the Convention Assembly, 
and was imbued with revolutionary ideas. He joined the United Irishmen on his return, and 
was one of the organizers of the Rebellion. A price was put on his head by the Government, 
and through treachery he was seized in a feather-dealer’s house in Dublin. He killed one of 
his captors, but was himself severely wounded, and died shortly afterwards in prison. 
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dividuals who held “pocket boroughs”, 1 won over part of the 
opposition. Moreover, though no explicit promise was made, the 
Roman Catholics were given to understand by the Government 
that Catholic emancipation would form a sequel to the passing 
of the Union. With the opposition thus, to some extent, con¬ 
ciliated, the Act of Union , despite Grattan’s speeches against it, 
was finally passed through the Irish Parliament in 1800. By its 
terms four Irish bishops and twenty-eight peers, who were to be 
elected for life by the whole body of Irish peerr, were to sit in the 
House of Lords, whilst Ireland was to contribute a hundred 
members to the House of Commons. Ireland was to keep her 
separate judicial system and her separate executive—dependent, 
of course, upon the British ministry. There was to be absolute 
free trade between Ireland and Great Britain, and Ireland was 
to contribute two-seventeenths to the revenue of the United 
Kingdom. 

Thus ended the Irish Independent Parliament after an exis¬ 
tence of eighteen years. It had possessed some able speakers 
and statesmen; it had passed some useful laws; and, on the 
whole, considering the difficulties which it had to meet, it was 
not unsuccessful. The understanding about Catholic emancipation 
came, unfortunately, to nothing. George III became firmly con¬ 
vinced that the grant of such emancipation would be contrary to 
his coronation oath, and would not agree to it, and Pitt conse¬ 
quently resigned office in 1801. 2 Our period consequently ends 
with Catholic emancipation still unsecured, with the Irish land 
question still unsolved, and the Irish consequently remaining 
a dissatisfied nation. 


1 Over £1,450,000 was expended in this fashion, and two peers received £52,000 and 
£45,000 respectively for their boroughs. 

8 It is reported that the king read the Coronation Oath to his family and said, “ If I violate 
it I am no longer legal sovereign of this country, but it falls to the House of Savoy . 
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XLIII. The Industrial Revolution and 
Social Progress from about 1750 to 1900 

(.If the seventeenth century is chiefly important in English 
history for the struggle of King and Parliament, and if the 
The progress eighteenth century derives its chief interest from 
of science. the g reat wars between Great Britain and France, 
the years from 1800 onwards are remarkable, above all else, 
for the development of science.^ What has been called the 
modem alliance between pure science and industry has wrought 
a revolution in our methods of life. “ If in the last hundred 
years,” says a distinguished statesman, “ the whole material 
setting of civilized life has altered, we owe it neither to politicians 
nor to political institutions. We owe it to the combined efforts 
of those who have advanced science and those who have applied 
it.” The beginning of these great scientific changes came, how¬ 
ever, in the second half of the eighteenth century, and, in order 
to preserve the same divisions as in political history, we may 
make 1815 the dividing line between two periods. 


1. The Industrial Revolution (before 1815) 

The first of our industries perhaps to be affected by the 
scientific spirit was our oldest—that of Agriculture. Up till the 
eighteenth century arable land had, in most districts, 
gr cu ure. trea t e d as in t he Middle Ages; it was sown with 

com for two years and then left fallow for a year in order to 
recuperate its fertility. The discovery was, however, made that 
by the cultivation of roots, the recuperative advantages of a bare 
fallow might be secured without the loss of a year’s crop. More¬ 
over, the roots both gave the opportunity for clearing the soil and 
provided food for the cattle and sheep during the winter. 1 Con¬ 
sequently there was more manure, and the fertility of the land 

* Formerly the bulk of the stock, except that required for breeding purposes, was 
killed about Martinmas. 



Chronological Summary of History after 1815 

The years since 1815 may be divided into four periods: first, 
from 1815-32 to the first Reform Bill; second, from 1832-54; 
third, from 1854-78, a period of important wars; fourth, from 1878 
till the present day. 

During the First period, 1815-32, the chief features in Foreign 
affairs were the anti-Liberal policy of Mettemich, the Greek War of 
Independence, and the Revolutions of 1830, which led to the 
creation of the kingdom of Belgium (pp. 650-5). In Home affairs, 
great distress in the years after 1815 led to many riots. Then fol¬ 
lowed a period of Reforms; and finally, in 1829, owing to the 
agitation in Ireland (pp. 643-4), came the Catholic Emancipation 
Act, and then, on the return of the Whigs to power, the Reform 
Bill of 1832 (Ch. XLIV). The period is important for the rule of 
Lord Hastings (p. 518) in India, and for the occupation of Singa¬ 
pore (p. 682); for the beginning of Railways (p. 589); and in litera¬ 
ture for the poetry of Keats, Shelley, and Byron. George IV came 
to the throne in 1820, and was succeeded by William IV in 1830. 

During the Second period, from 1832-54, the chief interest in 
Foreign affairs lay in the policy of Lord Palmerston; and the chief 
events in Europe were the movements connected with the Revolu¬ 
tions of 1848 (pp. 654-8). With regard to Home affairs, Queen 
Victoria began her long reign in 1837, under the tutelage of Lord 
Melbourne; and in 1846, during Peel’s ministry, the Corn Laws, 
owing to the potato famine in Ireland (p. 645), were repealed 
(pp. 613-25). The other chief points of interest were the Poor Law 
Act of 1834 (p. 600), and the Ten Hours Act of 1847 (p. 596); in 
religion, the Oxford movement in England, and the Disruption of 
the Church in Scotland (pp. 628-9); and in literature, many of the 
works of Tennyson and Browning, Carlyle and Macaulay, Thackeray 
and Dickens. In Imperial history the period is important; it saw 
the birth of the Self-governing Dominion in Canada (pp. 698-699); 
the development of Australia and the annexation of New Zealand 
(pp. 701-2); the acquisition of Hong-Kong (p. 683); the abolition 
of Slavery (1833), which led to difficulties in Jamaica and South 
Africa (pp. 704-5); the first Afghan War, and the rule of Lord 
Dalhousie (1848-56) in India (pp. 684-89). 

The Third period, 1854-78, was a period when momentous 
wars were fought. The Crimean War began in 1854 (pp. 658-64); 
the Indian Mutiny followed in 1857 (pp. 689-93); the Italian 
Liberation and the American Civil Wars came in 1859 and 1861 
(pp, 664-6). In 1862 Bismarck rose to be the ruling minister in 
Prussia, and brought about successively wars with Denmark, 
Austria (1866), and France (1870), the last of which led to a republic 
in France and the foundation of the German Empire (pp. 666-9). 
A few years later the Eastern Question became acute, but the 
Treaty of Berlin (1878) settled matters for the time (pp. 670-1). 
In Home politics, Lord Palmerston was the dominant personality 
fill 1865, and then came the rivalry of Disraeli and Gladstone. The 
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Reform Bill of 1867 was passed; and in 1870 education was made 
compulsory (pp. 625-37 and pp. 597-8). Irish affairs absorbed 
much attention after 1869, and the Irish Church was disestablished 
and the Land Acts were passed (pp. 646-8). The Dominion of 
Canada was founded in 1867 (p. 699), and ten years later the Queen 
became Empress of India. The publication of Darwin’s Origin of 
Species in 1859 marked an epoch in Science. 

In the Fourth period, that since 1878, the main features have 
been the interest shown by the nations of Europe in World Politics; 
the World War and its aftermath, the changing conception of the 
British Empire, and the period of world-wide economic depression 
which started in 1929. There came on the part of the European 
nations, first, about 1884, the “ grab ” for Africa, and later, that 
for the Far East (pp 679-83). At times there was no little ill-feeling 
between Great Britain and other European powers, and this was 
especially marked during the South African War in 1899 (pp. 709- 
13). With the accession of Edward VII in 1901 Great Britain began 
to emerge from her isolation; she made a treaty with Japan, and 
subsequently the Triple Entente with France and Russia, to 
balance the Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria, and Italy. The 
situation, however, owing to German ambitions, was precarious, 
and in 1914 Germany thought she saw her chance and seized it. 
Thus the World War began. The Central Powers, Germany and 
Austria, were at first successful, but eventually they were over¬ 
whelmed by the allied powers of Great Britain, France and Bel¬ 
gium, joined later by Italy and the United States (p. 726). The 
British Empire had meanwhile become consolidated; the Common¬ 
wealth of Australia came in 1900 (p. 702), the Union of South 
Africa in 1909 (p. 713), a closer connection was established between 
Great Britain and the other parts of the Empire through the 
Imperial Conferences of Prime Ministers (p. 714). Changing ideas 
regarding the constitution of the Empire and the status of the 
Dominions led to the recognition of the Empire as the “ British 
Commonwealth of Nations ”, and of the Dominions as completely 
autonomous {Statute of Westminster , 1931) (PP- 765-8). In Home 
affairs, after 1878, the chief features were the further experiments 
in democracy made by the third Reform Bill of 1884, by the ex¬ 
tension of Local Government ii^ 1888, and the Parliament Act of 
1911 ; the growth of State interference; the disputes between capital 
and labour; the break-up of the Liberal party in 1886 owing to the 
first Home Rule Bill, and of the Unionist party in 1906, owing to 
the policy of Tariff Reform, which led the Liberals back to power, 
and of the Liberal party once again owing to the war; the rise of 
the Labour party; the Land Purchase Act in Ireland, and the 
division of Ireland into the Irish Free State and Northern Ireland; 
the extension of the franchise in 1918 and 1928; the financial 
crisis of 1931; and the formation of the National Government in 
1931 (pp. 637-43, 648-9, 757*^8). 
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was correspondingly increased. Tradition says that “ Turnip ” 
Tozvnshend, George Fs minister, was the first to realize the im¬ 
portance of this discovery, and to develop on his Norfolk estates 
a four-year rotation of crops (e.g. wheat, some form of roots, 
barley, a mixture of clover and some form of grasses), never 
taking two successive corn crops off the same land; and this 
principle of rotation—sometimes three-year or five-year instead 
of four-year—was generally adopted in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century in England. 1 

Moreover, the scientific breeding of live stock, especially by 
Bakewell, 2 the developer of the famous Leicestershire breed of 
sheep, produced such changes that by 1800 the Thc breeding 
average weight of sheep was nearly three times and of stock - 
of cattle more than twice what it was at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. New forms of manure for the land, new 
artificial foods for stock, were also discovered. The institution 
at the end of the century of the Smithfield Club for the encourage¬ 
ment of stock breeding, and of a new government department, 
the Board of Agriculture, are significant of the great interest 
taken in agriculture, an interest shared by George III himself, 
who started the model farm at Windsor, and wrote articles in 
agricultural newspapers. 

These wero not the only great changes that took place in 
agricultural conditions in this period. Waste lands were re¬ 
claimed and made productive by enterprising land- Enclosures of 
owners. Large farms were substituted for small common land * 
farms in many districts. Above all, an enormous amount of 
common land and open fields—no less than seven million acres 
in George IIFs reign alone—was enclosed by individuals, chiefly 
of course the neighbouring landowners, through Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment. At the same time more capital was expended on the land, 
more improvements were introduced, and the enclosed land was 
made far more productive—it has been estimated that its produce 


1 There is* a story that an archdeacon took a rector to task for growing turnips in a 
churchyard. “ This must not occur again/’ he said. “ Oh no, sir, next year it will be 
barieyl” was the reply of the unrepentant rector. 

• He wa* bom in 1725 and died in 1794. People used to come from all over the world 
to*ce his bull “ Twopenny ” and his ram “ Two-pounder and in his kitchen he would 
entertain “ Russian princes, French and German royal dukes, British peers, and sight¬ 
seers of every description ”. 
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multiplied at least fivefold. But these changes led to the decay, 
and even to the disappearance, in many parts of England of the 
yeoman class and of the small farmers. They found in many 
districts increased difficulty in obtaining a livelihood owing to 
the.enclosure of the common lands on which they used to feed 
their stock, and, moreover, they were often tempted by good 
offers to sell their land. 1 Many of them sank into the position 
of labourers, and their condition during the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century was deplorable. 

As regards manufactures, it is in the Cotton Industry that 
the most wonderful developments occur in this period, owing 
The cotton to inventions in both the spinning and the weaving 
industry. Q f co ^ on The first invention occurred in weaving; 
for in 1738 John Kay invented a shuttle which could be thrown 
mechanically from one side of the loom to the other. When this 
“ flying-shuttle ” came into use, the spinners had not enough 
yam to supply to the weavers; but then came other inventions 
which revolutionized the spinning industry. Hitherto, one per¬ 
son could only look after one spindle; but in 1764 Hargreaves 
contrived a wheel which turned sixteen spindles—called, in hon¬ 
our of his wife’s name, a “ Spinning Jenny ”. Five years later, 
in 1769, Arkwright developed a process of spinning by rollers 
through water power. Finally Crompton by his “ Mule ” com¬ 
bined in his machine the principle of both these inventions. 
Consequently, one person could by the end of the century super¬ 
vise hundreds of spindles. It was now time for a fresh develop¬ 
ment in weaving; and in 1785 Cartwright, a poet and a clergyman, 
despite the statement of manufacturers that it was impossible, 
set to work to make an improved weaving machine, and after 
three years found his efforts crowned with success in the power- 
loom which he invented. 2 


1 Modern researches show that up till 1785 the number of small owners or yeomen 
steadily declined; but from 1785-1802 there actually seems to have been an increase in 
their number, except in those districts where the rapid growth of manufactories led 
people to migrate to the towns. 

* Some conception of the magnitude of the changes effected by these and other 
inventions may be obtained by statistics. In 1750 only some forty thousand men were 
engaged in cotton industries; in 1831 over eight hundred thousand were occupied. 
The quantity of raw cotton imported in certain years was as follows: 1750* three million 
pounds; 1815, one hundred million pounds; 1913, over two thousand million pounds 
1930, twelve hundred million pounds. 
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Hardly less remarkable than the development of the cotton 
industry was that of Iron . Hitherto iron had been smelted by 
charcoal, and as the forests decreased the price of fuel 
rose. But in the eighteenth century, chiefly through an 
improved blast invented in the year of George I IPs accession 
(1760), coke and coal began to be used in place of charcoal; and 
this placed the unlimited resources of the British coalfields at the 
disposal of the ironmasters. Other inventions followed, such as 
new methods of rolling and puddling iron—due to Henry Cort — 
and before the end of the century great ironworks had arisen in 
various districts. The “ age of iron ” had come; and in 1777 
the first iron bridge was made, and in 1790 the first iron vessel 
launched. 

Other manufactures besides that of cotton and iron were also 
developed, such as that of earthenware, owing largely to Josiah 
Wedgwood. The utilization of a new power—that of steam 
steam —is, liowever, far the most important feature in the powcr ' 
period before 1815. The power of steam had been recognized 
some time before, but it was left to Watt 1 —a mathematical- 
instrument maker of Greenock—to produce in 1769 the first 
efficient steam engine. At first the steam engine had only a 
vertical motion, and was used chiefly for drawing up water; later, 
however, was discovered the possibility of a rotatory and parallel 
motion, and steam power could then be utilized in manufactories. 
The last four years of our period saw still further developments. 
One of the first steamers, the Comet , sailed down the Clyde in the 
year of Napoleon’s Russian campaign (1812). The first locomotive 
engine was invented by Stephenson two years later. And the 
year of Waterloo (1815) saw the invention by Humphry Davy 
of the safety lamp for the use of the miners without whose labour 
the employment of steam power would have been impossible. 

Though the railway and the steamer really belong to the era 
after 1815, yet the period anterior to that date saw great improve¬ 
ments in the methods of communication. The canal, invented, 
like so many other things, originally by the Chinese, was intro- 


1 According to Sir Waiter Scott, who saw him in old age, Watt was not only one of 
tfai most generally well-informed, but one of the best and kindest of human beings, 
who, in hi§ eighty-fifth year, had “ his attention alive to everyone's question, his infor¬ 
mation at everyone's command 
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duced into England in 1759. A canal made by Brindley 1 for 
the Duke of Bridgewater, from the Worsley collieries to Man- 
Means of Chester, at once halved the price of coal in that 

communication: city, and led to such a development in the building 
al1s s of canals, that by the end of the eighteenth century 

London, Bristol, Liverpool, and Hull were connected by water, 
as well as the Forth and the Clyde. Early in the next century 
no place south of Durham, so it was said, was more than fifteen 
miles distant from water conveyance. 

In the earlier part of the eighteenth century the roads had 
been indescribably bad. One contemporary measured ruts a foot 
Roads * n one most i m P° rt ant roads in the north, and 

found some roads in Sussex which a wet winter would 
make impassable even during the following summer, whilst in 
Scotland wheeled traffic on the roads was impossible. In the 
second half of the century, however, the roads in Great Britain 
were vastly improved, and just before the end of the period—in 
1811 —John Macadam reported to Parliament the new method 
of making roads which has made his name so familiar. The stage 
coach had been introduced as early as 1640; but in 1784 a man 
named Palmer introduced new mail coaches for passengers and 
mails which went with far greater regularity and swiftness than 
their predecessors. 

New methods in agriculture, new inventions in manufactures, 
improved means of communication, all had their share in develop- 
The industrial ing the prosperity of Great Britain, and in justifying 
revolution. the name usually applied to this period in our eco¬ 
nomic history, that of the “ Industrial Revolution ”. The influ¬ 
ence of the great wars, however, in developing our commerce 
must not be forgotten. “ War fosters commerce, and commerce 
fosters war,” is the dictum of a distinguished historian; and 
though this may not apply to the modern world, the saying was 
true at this time of our own country, which was never invaded. 
In every war our imports and exports increased; and, above all, 
there was an immense extension of our merchant shipping, which 
was to become, in the nineteenth century, our most important 

1 In the courte of hit life Brindley built as many miles of canals as there are days in 
the year, i.e. 365. He did most of hit work in hit head, at he wrote with difficulty, and 
never spelt with any approach to correctness. When he had a very puzzling piece of 
work, he went to bed and stayed there till hit difficulties were solved. 
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industry. The development of commerce was especially striking 
during the wars between 1793 and 1815. British shippers had 
the monopoly of the carrying trade; because under no other 
European flag were goods even moderately safe. British manu¬ 
facturers were encouraged by the needs of war and by the practical 
suspension of manufactures in many parts of the Continent. 
British farmers, secure from foreign competition, obtained high 
prices for their corn. Great Britain indeed obtained during these 
years a lead which she was not to lose for some time. 

2. Scientific Progress, 1815-c. 1900 

We turn to the second of our two periods—from 1815 to the 
Deginning of the twentieth century. There is, to begin with, the 
revolution in the ways and methods of communi- Means of 
cation through the development of steam and the cornmumcat,on ' 
introduction of electrical power—changes which dwarf those 
effected by the canals and by better roads in the previous century. 
First and foremost came the introduction of railways. Railwayg 
The locomotive engine had already been invented in 
1814 by Stephenson , but it could only convey coals—for which 
purpose it was used—at three miles an hour. The first railway 
of any length had been projected in 1818, but the proposal had 
been thrown out in Parliament. 1 However, in 1821 the Stock- 
ton and Darlington Railway was authorized, and four years later 
opened for traffic, whilst in 1827 came the first use of the loco¬ 
motive on rails in Scotland. But not much attention was attracted 
before the building of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway . 
Public interest in this was first stirred by the difficulties met with 
in the construction of the line; then by a race between four differ¬ 
ent kinds of locomotives, in which Stephenson's “ Rocket ", 
going at the finish at thirty-five miles an hour, was successful; 
and finally by the opening of the line in 1829 in the presence of 
the Duke of Wellington, the Prime Minister. 2 Fifteen years later, 

1 Partly because it threatened to pass near a duke’s fox coverts. 

•The opening was marred by a sad accident. An ex-cabinct minister, Hu:lisson, 
who had quarrelled with Wellington, was present. He advanced to speak to the Duke 
and effect a reconciliation, when an engine approached along the rails on which he was 
standing. Huskisson was rather clumsy, failed to get into a carriage on the other line, 
and was caught by the engine. 

(C271) 38-39* 
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in 1844, came the great railway mania in Great Britain, when 
numerous railway companies were started and an immense ex¬ 
tension of line laid down. By 1850 nearly all the big lines had 
been established. 1 

One or two other points may be noticed. Queen Victoria 
made her first journey by railway in 1842. The Cheap Trains 
Act, which came into force in 1846, laid down that one train 
must run daily each way along every line, carrying passengers at 
one penny per mile. The railways, forced in this way to do more 
for the third-class passengers, soon found that they paid best of 
all. and in 1872 the Midland Railway allowed third-class passen¬ 
gers on all trains—an example which was soon followed by nearly 
all the big lines. 2 

Hardly less important than the development of railways was 
the development of steamships. The steamer had preceded the 
locomotive, but some little time elapsed before 

Steamships. . t, 

steamers came into great use. The first passage 
across the Atlantic by steam power alone was accomplished in 
1838 by the Great Western in fourteen days at an average pace of 
just over eight knots; and within two years of this date the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet, the Peninsular and Oriental, and the Cunard 
Companies had been started. Every year has seen the develop¬ 
ment of steam power in navigation. The total tonnage of steam 
vessels of the United Kingdom in 1841 was only one-thirtieth 
that of the sailing fleet, and before the Suez Canal was opened in 
1872 the quickest passages from China in connection with the 
tea trade were still done by sailing ships. But by 1883 the steam 
tonnage equalled the sailing tonnage, w hilst at the end of Queen 
Victoria’s reign it was four times as great. 

The increased facilities of communication may be realized by 
a few illustrations. A journey from London to Edinburgh in the 
some earlier part of the eighteenth century might take any- 

iiiuatrations. thing f rom t en days to three weeks; it can now be 
accomplished by train in eight hours. It took the Duke of Well¬ 
ington, in 1804, six months to return home from India; now a 

‘With the exception of the Chatham and Dover (i860), the Midland (1863), and 
the Highland Railway (1865). 

* In 1845, the year before the Cheap Train* Act, the railway mileage waa 2441; in 
1932 it was over 30,000. 
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traveller from London can reach Bombay by train and steamer in 
fifteen days, and an important event that happened at Calcutta 
at sunset might be known in London, owing to the difference of 
longitude, by noon on the same day. In the time of the American 
War of Independence it took some six weeks to reach America; 
the latest record by steamer is well under five days. There is no 
need to multiply these illustrations; it is sufficient to say that by 
the beginning of the twentieth century it was as easy to get to 
the most distant parts of the world as it was a hundred years ago 
to get to the most distant parts of Europe. Of the developments 
of the twentieth century in motors, and flying, and wireless we 
shall have more to say later (Chap. LVI). 

Vast changes, again, in the Post Office have improved the 
means of communication. The conveyance of letters, organized 
first in the reign of Charles I, had become a Govern- Thc Post 
ment monopoly, and their delivery had been made 0fficc - 
quicker and more frequent by the employment, towards the close 
of the eighteenth century, of Palmer’s mail coaches. But expense 
and delay were still characteristic of the Post Office system at 
the time of Queen Victoria’s accession. The charge for letters, 
for instance, from London to Windsor was 5 d.\ from London to 
Cambridge, Sd and from London to Durham, 15. Letters could 
not be posted after seven o’clock at night, and their delivery was 
exceedingly slow. 1 The reforms made were due, above all, to 
Rowland Hill. He proved that the expense of a letter did not 
vary appreciably with the distance it was carried, and owing to 
his efforts the penny postage was at last introduced in 1840. The 
postmaster-general of the day opposed the change on the ground 
that, if it was made, the Post Office might have to convey not 
forty-two millions (as they then did), but eight hundred and forty 
millions of letters annually—a number which would burst the 
walls of the Post Office. That particular number was, however, 
exceeded threefold some forty years later, and some faint idea 
of the volume of business may be gathered from the fact that the 
total weight of the stamps issued in 1931 was only just under 


1 A letter written after 7 p.m. on a Friday night at Uxbridge, and posted at the earliest 
available moment, would not have reached Gravesend, distant only forty miles, before 
Tuesday morning. 
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400, tons. 1 The delivery of letters has been, of course, enor¬ 
mously simplified and accelerated by the development of rail¬ 
ways, steamers, and aircraft. 

The telegraph and the telephone also assisted to revolutionize 
our means of communication. The first telegraph line was laid 

The tele ah * n *844 fr° m Paddington to Slough, and the capture 
e e tgr&p . ^ a murc i erer at t h e latter place by means of a tele¬ 
gram first drew popular attention to its possibilities. The telegraph 
line once laid in England, the next step was to lay cables to 
foreign countries; that to Calais was laid in 1851, and after many 
failures a cable, weighing 4300 tons, was at length, in 1865, laid 
across the Atlantic. Now all parts of the world are connected 
Telephones ^y cables, and there are no .fewer than sixteen 
laid from Europe to North America. Telephones 
followed in 1876, and have gradually been developed since 
that time. 

Lastly, we must say something of not the least important ele¬ 
ment in our improved means of communication—the modern 
Newspapers news P a P er * The first regular newspaper appeared as 
early as the latter part of James Vs reign. But it was 
not till the reign of Anne that the first daily London newspaper 
appeared, or that really able people like Defoe and Swift employed 
their pens as journalists. Steadily during the eighteenth century 
the influence and circulation of newspapers increased. 2 But in 
1815 the newspapers were subject to heavy taxes. The stamp 
duty on each copy of a newspaper was 4 d. y the paper on which 
the newspapers were printed was taxed, and 10 per cent of the 
profits went in income tax, whilst in addition there was a special 
tax on advertisements. Moreover, the application of steam for 
printing had only just begun, and the methods of production 
were slow and costly. Consequently, the price of a newspaper 
was 7 d.y and there were only six (daily newspapers published in 
London. 

These various duties have been gradually taken off. The use 
of steam and electricity has enabled webs of paper miles long to 

1 Or, put in another way, whilst every person received on the average only four letters 
a year at Queen Victoria’s accession, each person on the average now receives 140. 

• Of papers which survive at the present time, the Morning Post came into existence 
three years before the beginning (1772), and the Times two years after the close, of the 
American War of Independence (1785). 
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be converted into thousands of copies of newspapers in an hour. 
Newspapers to-day have their own special wires to Paris and 
Berlin, and their special correspondents all over the world, whilst 
the editors—such as Delane of the Times in the middle of the 
nineteenth century—have exerted enormous influence on public 
opinion, and often on the conduct of public affairs. 

We have already alluded to the changes effected in agriculture 
and the cotton industry in the eighteenth century, and we have 
no space to enter in detail into the revolutions effected Discoveries 
in every industry during the nineteenth century by an nineteenth 
infinite variety of inventions and the development of centur y- 
machinery worked by steam and electricity. Nor can we do more 
than allude to other discoveries and inventions which have ex¬ 
panded our interests, like photography, or increased our know¬ 
ledge, like the spectroscope, or saved us time in writing and 
reading letters, like the typewriter. Other inventions have in¬ 
creased the conveniences of life, such, for instance, as the use of 
gas, 1 and later of electricity; or the invention of a new burner for 
lamps, or of phosphorus matches, the one a few years before and 
the other a few years after Queen Victoria's accession. Nor can 
we do more than allude to the wonderful developments of medical 
science. Of these the most striking, perhaps, are the introduc¬ 
tion of ancestketics about 1848, which made the most severe 
operations painless, and the use, in 1865, of antiseptics , 2 which, it 
is calculated, has reduced the deaths from serious amputations 
from 45 per cent to some 12 per cent, besides rendering possible 
numberless operations never before attempted. Nor can we dwell 
here on the revolutions in scientific thought due, for instance, to 
the doctrine of the conservation of energy, and above all to the 
theory of natural selection propounded by Darwin in 1859 in 
the Origin of Species —a theory which has profoundly affected 
man's speculations in every domain of thought. 


1 It was first made popular by the successful lighting of old Westminster Bridge in 
the year of Vittoria (1813). 

• Lord Lister, an Englishman who used to work in the Glasgow Infirmary, was the 
first to make use of a chemical agent for wounds in order to kill the germs or microbes, 
selecting at first carbolic acid. 
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3. Social Progress in the Nineteenth Century 

Having briefly reviewed the revolution effected by science in 
trade and industry, we must mention some of its momentous 
Results of resu ^ ts * First, and most striking, is the growth in popu- 
scientific lation which is, to some extent at all events, the result 
progress. q £ t h e industrial revolution. Previously the growth had 
been slow. The population of England and Wales, which was 
estimated to have been in 1570 about four and a quarter millions, 
Growth in took more than two centuries to double itself. But 
population, t h e c i ose of the eighteenth century came a rapid 

increase. The population of the United Kingdom rose from 
fourteen millions in 1789 to forty-six millions in 1931, the de¬ 
velopment being greatest in England and Wales, where the 
population during this period almost quadrupled. 

Moreover, not only did the population increase, but the 
centres of population in England shifted in the nineteenth cen- 
Centres of tury to the North. Bristol and Norwich had been in 
population, days next j n importance to London; but the growth 
of cities such as Liverpool and Manchester was startling in its 
rapidity, and the north, owing partly to the contiguity of coal 
mines and iron, and partly to the suitability of the Lancashire 
climate for cotton manufactures, became the great industrial and 
influx into progressive part of the nation. Then, again, the popu- 
thc towns. ] a ti on shifted from the country to the town. The chief 
reason of the influx into the towns has been that the factory 
system , under which numbers of people are employed in large 
manufactories, displaced the old domestic system , under which 
men worked in their own cottages or in the house of a small 
master. It is true that even as late as the “ ’forties ” and “ ’fifties ” 
of the nineteenth century many industries were in the hands of 
domestic workers or very small masters, but the development of 
machinery and of steam and electric power made their eventual 
disappearance inevitable. 

At the present time 80 per cent of the inhabitants of England 
and Wales live in urban conditions. As to the conditions of the 
towns, it may be said that, though sometimes unsatisfactory 
now, they used to be much worse. The corporations which 
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used to govern them were inefficient and corrupt. Housing was 
scandalously insufficient and often squalid. 1 Gradually the con¬ 
ditions have improved. The Municipal Corporations Act Town 
of 1835 helped to reform the government of towns. After hfe - 
the middle of the nineteenth century, and in the twentieth 
century to an immensely increasing extent, municipalities took 
in hand, on the whole with advantage to their towns, the supply 
of such things as gas, water, tramways, and baths, and attempted 
to deal with the housing problem. 

Not only was there a great increase of population, but an 
even greater increase of wealth in the nineteenth century. It has 
been reckoned that the aggregate wealth of the United Kingdom, 
which at the beginning of the nineteenth century was increase of 
£2,000,000,000, was at its end £15,000,000,000. Not wcalth * 
only did great manufacturers, “ Captains of Industiy ”, arise 
and make large fortunes, but there was a striking increase in the 
numbers and prosperity of the middle and lower middle classes. 
To most of the labouring clarr^c the factory system in the nine¬ 
teenth century meant, in the long run, greater regularity of work, 
bigger wages, better organization, and far less waste of human 
effort, and it employed a far greater number than was possible 
under the old system. Moreover, the ease of communication, 
and the enormous increase in the output and variety of manu¬ 
factured goods and their infinitely greater cheapness, enabled 
the many to enjoy comforts and conveniences that hitherto only 
the few had been privileged to possess. 

Yet the new conditions brought in their train great evils, 
the mitigation of which has been—since the Reform Bill of 1832 
—one of the chief occupations of Parliament. We Evilsofnew 
have already alluded to the conditions of the towns, system, and 
The new factory system, again, led—perhaps in- owrcmc ie 
evitably at first—to grave abuses. The factories were often 
unwholesome and insanitary; there was no maximum of working 
hours, no minimum of ventilation or cleanliness, no 

. . . Abuses of 

adequate precautions against dangerous machinery or factory 
unhealthy trades demanded by the State. Most horrible system ’ 

1 It was reckoned that in the year of Queen Victoria’s accession one-tenth of the 
population of Manchester and one-seventh of that of Liverpool lived in cellars, whilst 
in Bethnal Green, which was fairly thickly populated, there was not one sewer. 
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of all, perhaps, was the employment of children, who at an early 
age were sent in thousands by workhouses, charitable institutions, 
or by their parents to work long hours under the most depressing 
conditions. A committee appointed as late as 1840 found in 
manufactories 1 and in mines that, though boys and girls on the 
average began work between seven and nine years of age and 
worked twelve hours a day, yet they not infrequently began work 
as early as four years of age, 2 and they were sometimes employed 
for sixteen or eighteen hours consecutively. Moreover, children 
in mines were often at work in the wet, in absolute darkness, and 
in an atmosphere in which a candle would not burn, opening 
and shutting trapdoors all day long, or dragging, tied by girdle 
and chain and on hands and knees, loads of coal unduly heavy 
for them. 

Gradually these conditions were improved, chiefly through 
the agency of a great series of Factory Laws—some forty in all. 
The Factory The first effective Act was that of 1833 which 
Laws. applied to textile mills, such as cotton and woollen 

mills. It forbade the employment of children under nine in the 
mills, insisted that those between nine and thirteen should have 
two hours a day in school, and limited the hours of work of those 
between thirteen and eighteen to sixty-eight hours per week. 
Then in 1842 an Act was passed which prohibited the employ¬ 
ment underground of children under ten, and of women. In 
1847, chiefly owing to the exertions of Lord Shaftesbury , and in 
spite of much opposition in Parliament, came the great Act 
which limited the hours of boys and girls under eighteen and of 
women in many factories to ten hours per day—an Act which 
had the effect indirectly of reducing the work of the men in many 
industries to the same number of hours. 

Since the mid-century, State* interference has steadily in¬ 
creased. Laws have been passed which sought to remedy the 
other evils of factory life, by insisting, for instance, upon a certain 
standard of ventilation and cleanliness, and laying down minute 
regulations about dangerous industries such as mining; whilst 
an army of inspectors has been appointed to see that these various 

1 Other than cotton mills, where it was forbidden by law; see next paragraph. 

* In 1832 a case was recorded of a child at work in the lace trade before it war 2 , 
and of a four-year-old in the same family working la hours a day. 
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laws are enforced. 1 Not only factories and workshops but hotels 
and shops have come under State supervision; and a series— 
beginning in 1897—of Workmen’s Compensation Acts was 
passed which has practically compelled all employers of labour 
to insure their workmen and servants 1 against the risks which 
may arise out of their employment. 2 

In Scotland, owing to the system of education established 
in 1696 (see p. 458), the people were more or less educated, 
but in England and Wales the ignorance of the The ignorance 
people was as appalling as the conditions under which of the pcoplc> 
many of them used to live and work. The Commission of 1840 
—already alluded to—found people who had never heard of 
London or of America, of Jesus Christ or of God except in an 
oath, and it is reckoned that, of the boys and girls of thirteen 
or fourteen years old, half could not read and nearly three- 
quarters could not write. Yet something in the way of educa¬ 
tion was already done before this. Towards the close of the 
eighteenth century Sunday schools had been started in most 
districts. Early in the nineteenth century two societies had 
been founded in order to build and maintain schools. In 1833 
the State began to interest itself in education by making an 

annual grant of £10,000 to each of these societies, whilst in 

this same year a Factory Act insisted that children in cotton 
mills should have instruction for at least two hours a day. By 
degrees and through voluntary efforts the schools increased. 

In 1870 a new era opened in English education. In that 
year an Act was passed, the Elementary Education Act, by which 
the education of all children up to the age of 13—raised sub¬ 
sequently to 14—was made compulsory; and popularly elected 
School Boards were created to supervise it in districts where 
there was no school already built by voluntary effort, or where 
the ratepayers desired it. At first the parents had to _ 

.. , . .... , . r Education. 

contribute to their children s education, but twenty- 
one years later—in 1891—Education was made free. Then in 
1902 came another very important Education Act. Under this 
Act, first the general control of education was, subject to the 

1 Some 280,000 factories, warehouses, docks, and quays are to-day under the super¬ 
vision of these inspectors who pay about 350,000 visits of inspection each year. 

1 The annual amount paid out in compensation i9 about £6,000,000. 
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supervision of the Board of Education, vested in each county in 
the County Council (p. 643), and, in a large town, in the Borough 
Council. Then, secondly, the Act made provision for secondary 
education. As a consequence, a large number of secondary 
schools were founded in all parts of England and Wales, and 
their development has constituted perhaps the greatest educational 
feature of the twentieth century. Thirdly, the Act made County 
and County Borough Councils responsible for supplying, or 
aiding the supply of, Technical Education, which had already 
made considerable progress through such institutions as Mech¬ 
anics* Institutes and Polytechnics. 1 The community now pro¬ 
vides for the education, in whole or in part, of some eight 
million pupils and students in the various types of school—at a 
cost of some ninety millions a year in rates and taxes. 

Scotland had, as we have seen, a long start in education; . 
but even in that country reforms were necessary. By an Act 
passed in 1872, the control of the parish and other schools was 
transferred to elected School Boards, and the cost of main¬ 
taining the schools was borne by the rates; in 1882 better pro¬ 
vision was made for secondary education, and a few years later 
elementary education was made free. The Education (Scotland) 
Education: Act of 1918 abolished the School Boards, and divided 
Scotland. t h e coun try into larger administrative areas under 
Education Authorities elected by the local government electors. 
By the Local Government (Scotland) Act of 1929, another change 
took place and the education authorities now are the County 
Councils, and the Town Councils of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Dundee, and Aberdeen. Each of these authorities has an 
Education Committee, and each parish or group of parishes 
has a subordinate School Management Committee. 


If the new conditions in trade and industry have made em¬ 
ployment more stable for the great majority, they have made 


Unemployment. 


it more precarious for many. A large number of 
people are occupied in casual labour, such as the 


dockers, whose means of livelihood are uncertain, or in seasonal 


trades, such as building, which depend upon the weather. In 
the large towns, instead of learning a trade as an apprentice, 


1 The first Mechanics’ Institute was set up in London at Birkbeck College in 1824. 
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boys on leaving school plunge into occupations in which there 
is no future, for the sake of the immediate wages offered. 1 People, 
again, who have acquired skill in one particular industry or 
occupation may find, as the result of a new machine or a new 
fashion, “ their niche in industry broken up ”. 2 Trade, it is said, 
goes in cycles; years of prosperity are followed by years of de¬ 
pression, and many workers are consequently thrown out of 
employment. In the nineteenth century the worst periods of 
depression seem to have been during the years just before and 
just after the close of the great war with Napoleon, and for the 
five years succeeding the accession of Queen Victoria, whilst the 
civil war in America produced a cotton famine which had dread¬ 
ful results in Lancashire in 1861. Of unemployment in more 
recent times we shall say something later (p. 759). 

As a result of all this, new and complex problems of poverty 
arose, problems which, so far, the State has not been successful 
in solving. It may be convenient here to trace the The Poor La w 
history of the Poor Laws in England. In England of Ehzabcth - 
and Wales, under the Poor Law passed at the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign (1601), each parish looked after its own poor, and overseers 
were appointed in each parish for this purpose. The impotent 
were to be relieved, the children to be apprenticed, and the able- 
bodied set to work; whilst the rogue or sturdy beggar caught 
“ begging or misordering himself ” was to be whipped, and then 
put to work or sent to a house of correction. But in the eigh¬ 
teenth century some fatal mistakes were made. In the first place, 
in 1782, a law was passed enacting that work must be found near 
his own home for an able-bodied man who applied for relief. 
Such a law led to work being undertaken which was often un¬ 
necessary and wasteful. Then, in 1795, during the great war, the 
Berkshire magistrates ordered that outdoor relief (i.e. relief out¬ 
side the workhouse) should be given to those who applied, on a 
scale fixed according to the price of com and the children in the 
family, and this policy was adopted in many other counties. No 
stigma attached to, nor were enquiries made about, nor any test 


1 Indeed in London nearly three-fourths of the boys go into unskilled occupations. 

1 Perhaps the artisans in the eighteenth century were not to be altogether blamed if, 
foreseeing this, they broke into the house of Hargreaves and destroyed his machine, and 
so persecuted Kay that he had to fly to Paris. 
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of poverty imposed upon, those who applied for relief. Such a 
policy was disastrous. The lot of the pauper was often preferable 
to that of the independent labourer, whilst in some places the 
wages were reduced, the labourer having the deficiency made up 
by outdoor relief. Consequently the cost of relief went up by 
leaps and bounds, 1 and in many places land went out of culti¬ 
vation because it no longer paid, with such heavy rates, to till it. 

A Commission which sat in 1834 proposed a new scheme, 
The Poor Law which was adopted. The parishes—some fifteen 
° f 1834. thousand in number—were grouped into six hun¬ 

dred and forty-three Unions . Each Union was controlled, subject 
to the general supervision of a Poor Law Commission, and sub¬ 
sequently of the Local Government Board, by Boards of Guar¬ 
dians, who were popularly elected from the districts comprised in 
the union, and whose officials—the relieving officers—had to 
enquire into the “condition of applicants for relief. Outdoor 
relief (i.e. relief outside the workhouse in money or kind) might 
be given to the sick and aged, to widows and children. But on 
the able-bodied man was imposed the “ workhouse test he 
was, as a rule, only to be allowed relief inside the workhouse, 
and his lot there was to be less desirable than that of the inde¬ 
pendent labourer outside. 

There is no doubt that under this system many of the abuses 
which had crept in were swept away. A Commission, however, 
The Poor Law which issued its report in 1909 proved that the 
Act of 1939. system was not altogether satisfactory. No success¬ 
ful attempt was made to link private charity and State relief to¬ 
gether. The Local Government Board—now the Board of Health 
—did not have sufficient powers of supervision. The Boards of 
Guardians showed a most astonishing variety in their methods of 
relief, and proved themselves sometimes inefficient and sometimes 
corrupt, whilst little interest was shown in their election. The 
“ workhouse test ” was in many cases neglected, and the work- 
houses themselves were places in which “ old and young, infirm 
and able-bodied, imbeciles and epileptics ” were crowded together. 
In 1929, a Local Government Act was, however, passed. This 
Act abolished the Poor Law Guardians and put the administration 

1 In one village, for instance, the rates for the relief of the poor, though there was 
hardly any increase in the population, rose from under £n in 1801 to £367 in 1833. 
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of the Poor Law into the hands of Public Assistance Committees 
who were nominated by and responsible to the County Councils 
and County Borough Councils. 

The history of the Poor Law in Scotland has been somewhat 
different. By an Act passed in 1579 each parish looked after 
its own poor. But relief was not given to the able- The Poor Law 
bodied, and there were no poorhouses, whilst in ,n Scotland * 
most parishes money relief was obtained, not by compulsory rates, 
but by other means, such as voluntary contributions. Con¬ 
sequently in Scotland it was not the profusion but the exiguous¬ 
ness in the relief given, not the extravagance but the parsimony 
of the local authorities, which were the chief evils. But in 1845 
a law was passed which recommended the provision of poor- 
houses, and which ordered compulsory rates where necessary. 
The Poor Law Commission of 1909, however, found grave de¬ 
fects in the Scottish system. The parishes, which (except in the 
large towns) remained the unit of administration, were in many 
districts either too small or too large, whilst the prohibition of 
outdoor relief to the able-bodied, where it was not evaded, often 
led to great hardships being inflicted. The Local Government 
(Scotland) Act of 1929 made sweeping changes in Poor Law 
administration—Parish Councils were abolished, and the County 
Councils and the Burgh Councils of “ large ” burghs (burghs 
with a population of over 20,000) became the Poor Law authorities. 
Each County and Burgh Council has a Poor Relief Committee. 
Committees of the (County) District Councils and the Burgh 
Councils of “ small ” burghs (population under 20,000) per¬ 
form the same duties with regard to the Poor Law as do the 
parish, district, and municipal borough councils in England. 

It has been evident from this brief summary that the State 
has taken, to an increasing extent, a larger share in controlling 
the lives of its citizens. It has concerned itself with - , 

the education of the young, with the care of the f n t f c t * ference 
destitute, with the protection of the workers. It has 
passed laws regulating the Public Health (p. 634) and the supply 
of food; it has arbitrated in disputes between masters and men. 
Of its further activities in the twentieth century we shall have 
more to say in a later chapter (Chap. LV, § 2). Yet it must not be 
supposed that the State has brought about all the improvements 
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that have taken place. Employers became more humane; private 
charity did much to alleviate distress; education was still largely 
assisted by voluntary effort. 

Finally the workmen themselves by Co-operation and by 
Trade Unions, helped to better their own lot. As far back as the 
The Trade fourteenth century there were associations of wage- 
Untona. earners. But these were not like modern Trade 
Unions which are, to quote the leading authority on their his¬ 
tory, “ continuous associations of wage-earners for the purpose 
of maintaining or improving the conditions of their working 
lives Though the earliest union of this kind—that of the 
Hatters—claims to date from the time of Charles II (1667), the 
Trade Unions in the main are a product of the last two hundred 
years. At first they developed chiefly in the textile trades; but 
in the second half of the nineteenth century a union, for instance, 
which served as a model for others was that of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, which in 1851 united together the various 
other unions of engineers, and which gave sick and unemployed 
pay and pensions to its members. At the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century the unions began to take an active part in politics 
and in particular in founding the Labour Party (pp. 641, 764). 
At the present time there are altogether nearly 1100 Trade 
Unions with a total membership not far short of 5 millions. 

In Law the Trade Unions have gone through many vicissi¬ 
tudes. In 1800 the Combination Act was passed, under which 
any artisan organizing a strike or joining a Trade Union was 
liable to imprisonment—though as a matter of fact this was a 
law very difficult to enforce. This law was repealed in 1825. 
But, under the Common Law, a strike might still be a conspiracy 
—namely, a combination to do an unlawful act or to do a lawful 
act by unlawful means; and a Trade Union could not claim the 
protection of the law. Then hi 1875 a Combination Act was 
passed which was the exact opposite of that of 1800; for it treated 
the strike as a perfectly lawful proceeding, legalized “ peaceful 
picketing ”, and gave the Trade Unions a recognized position 
(p. 634). In 1906, an Act — the Trade Disputes Act — was 
passed, which gave the Trade Unions almost a privileged 
position, because the Courts were not allowed to entertain any 
action against them in their corporate capacity, and they were 
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no longer held financially responsible for the illegal actions of 
their officials in a strike. Then in 1927 came a new Act—the 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act—which, amongst other 
things, made illegal the use of the strike for political or non¬ 
industrial purposes. 


XLIV. Politics and Parties, 1815-32 

(The effects of the “ Industrial Revolution ” were felt not less 
in political than in other spheres of national life.) The growth of 
the big towns, the increase in the numbers and im- influence 
pertance of the middle class, all contributed to make industrial 
it impossible to continue a system under which the vast ypo° lutlon 
majority of people had no vote, and the members of politics, 
the House of Lords, through their influence over “ pocket 
boroughs ”, nominated a large proportion of the members of the 
House of Commons (see Ch. XXXVI). The reform of Parliament 
was bound to come, and it is only surprising that it should have 
been delayed till 1832. The influence, however, of the French 
Revolution upon English opinion had been that reform was 
associated with revolution or with a military despotism like that 
of Napoleon. Moreover, the great war had occupied the energies 
of Great Britain until 1815. And after the war was over, her 
attention was at first taken up with matters other than political 
reform. Finally, when the agitation for reform did come, it was 
not immediately successful. 

Consequently, for the first seventeen years after the battle of 
Waterloo the British Constitution remained unchanged. The 
eldest son of George III exercised the powers of the George, 
monarchy, first after 1811 as Prince Regent , and then Regent, 
after 1820 as King George IV; but his private life was ^nd'Ki’ng, 
so disreputable that he was despised and disliked by the 18*0-30- 
best elements in the nation; and the power and influence of 
the Monarchy was, as a consequence, seriously weakened. The 
Government remained under the control of the landowning 
oligarchy; the Tory section of it was in power, first under Lord 
Liverpool till 1827, an d l ater on tinder the Duke of Wellington. 
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Finally, however, in 1830, a Whig ministry, pledged to Parlia¬ 
mentary reform, came into office. 


1. Years of Distress, 1815-22 

This period of seventeen years may be still further subdivided. 
The first seven years ( 1815-22 ) were years of even greater dis- 
Causes of tress ^ or people than the later years of the Napo- 

distress, leonic War, and those who thought that times of peace 
1815 w ' were necessarily times of prosperity were grievously 
disappointed. British shippers, instead of enjoying a monopoly 
of the carrying trade, found eager rivals. British manufacturers 
found a great reduction in the demand for their goods both at 
home and abroad, partly because munitions of war were no longer 
required, and partly because foreign nations began to develop 
their own manufactures. British farmers found that the price of 
com was nearly halved. In addition to this there were heavy 
taxes and some very bad harvests, especially that in 1816. As a 
result, there was a general depression in every industry. Mills 
were closed, iron furnaces blown out, and farms given up in many 
districts. Artisans and agricultural labourers, soldiers and sailors, 
were thrown out of work, and the numbers of the unemployed 
were further swelled owing to the transition from hand labour to 
machinery referred to in the last chapter. Nor did the poor gain 
the full effects of the reduced price of com, as the price of bread 
did not decrease proportionately. 

As a result of the widespread distress, many riots arose. In 
Riot* in m ^ an d counties the riots—called Luddite 1 after the 
Great name of the man who originated them—took the form 
« am. ^ ^ destruction of machinery. In London a mob, 
whose leader demanded universal suffrage and annually elected 
Parliaments, marched from Spa Fields with the intention of seizing 
the Tower, and did actually reach the City and effect some dam¬ 
age before it was dispersed. In Derby a riot, in which it is said 
some five hundred rioters were routed by eighteen hussars, was 


* Ned Ludd was a village idiot in a Leicestershire village. Baited one day, he pursued 
his tormentors into a house and broke Some machines. Hence, when machines were 
afterwards broken, it became customary to say that Ludd had broken them. 
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dignified with the name of an insurrection. In Manchester in 1819 
a great meeting of some fifty thousand people was held in order to 
press for reform. The magistrates considered such a meeting 
illegal, tried to arrest its leaders, and finally ordered the yeomanry 
to do so. The yeomanry to carry out their orders had to charge 
the crowd, and in doing so twelve persons were killed, besides 
some hundreds of others injured—an action sometimes known as 
the Manchester Massacre or the Battle of Peterloo. A year later, 
in 1820, came what is known as the Cato Street Conspiracy . A 
plot was hatched by some men in Cato Street, London, the pur¬ 
pose being to murder all the members of the cabinet whilst they 
were at a dinner party in Grosvenor Square, but the plot was 
fortunately discovered before it could be carried into effect. In 
Scotland also there was great discontent; a general strike took 
place in Glasgow in 1820, whilst at Bonnymuir y in Stirlingshire, 
the yeomanry had to fight a mob of armed insurgents. 

In dealing with this critical situation the Tory Government 
relied upon two cures. To encourage farming, a law The corn 
was passed forbidding the importation of corn till the c?^ciJe d 
price was 80s. per quarter, a law which, however, Acts * 
increased also the price of bread and therefore the distress of 
the poorer classes. To discourage agitation and rioting, resort 
was had to coercion. The leaders of the mob were tried, and, 
if found guilty, were executed. The Habeas Corpus Act was 
suspended, and people therefore could be kept in prison without 
being brought up at once for trial. And, finally, in 1819 Parlia¬ 
ment passed what are known as the Six Acts or the Gag Acts —the 
most important being one which imposed a heavy stamp duty on 
pamphlets, and another making the calling of big public meetings 
illegal without the consent of the mayor of a town or the lord- 
lieutenant of a county. 

This policy of coercion, though successful, was not popular. 
Moreover, on George IV’s accession to the throne in 1820, the 
unpopularity of the Government was further increased by their 
attempt to pass, at the King’s instigation, a bill of divorce against 
Queen Caroline, whom George had married in 1795, though he 
had lived apart from her for some time. Popular opinion was 
strongly in favour of the Queen, and when the Government 
majority in the House of Lords sank to 9, the bill was abandoned. 
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Though the death of the Queen in 1821 saved further complica¬ 
tions, the Government was discredited. 

2. Beginning of Reforms, 1822-7 

With 1822 begins the second of our subdivisions. In that 
year what was to all intents and purposes a new ministry came 
changes in * nto P ower > though it had the same leader in Lord 
poors iver ’ Liverpool. Of the more reactionary or ultra-Tory 
ministry, ministers who had influenced the Government’s policy, 
Iw * 2 ‘ Addington retired from office (though not at once from 

the cabinet), and Lord Castlereagh, (pp. 551, 650), the Foreign 
Secretary and Leader of the House of Commons, committed sui¬ 
cide. The chief of the new leaders in the cabinet was Canning . 
Canning ^ad a brilliant youth. At Eton he had edited 

a paper with such ability that a London publisher gave 
him £50 for its copyright. Whilst at Oxford, he was introduced 
to Fox, and was invited to the great Whig houses. The French 
Revolution, however, converted him into a Tory, and he became, 
in 1796, Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs in Pitt’s ministry, 
and made some famous contributions, satirizing the supporters of 
the Revolution, in a weekly newspaper called the Anti-Jacobin. 
On Pitt’s resignation in 1801 Canning went out of office, but 
from 1804-6 he was a member of Pitt’s second administration. 
In 1807 he became Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in the 
Portland ministry. The timely seizure of the Danish fleet in that 
year was due to him, and he was a strong supporter of our inter¬ 
vention in Spain and Portugal. Differences of opinion in the 
ministry between Castlereagh and Canning led to a duel between 
them in 1809, 1 but neither was seriously injured. Shortly after¬ 
wards, on Perceval becoming Pr^me Minister, Canning resigned, 
though, as an independent member, he advocated energetic 
measures in the Peninsula. When the war was over, he had 
served for four years in Lord Liverpool’s ministry. In politics 
a moderate Tory, he became in 1822 Leader of the House of 
Commons and Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Two other moderate 

1 The disagreement arose out of the failure of the Walcheren Expedition in 1809. In 
the duel each missed his first shot; Canning’s second shot hit the button of Lord Castle- 
reagh’s coat, and Lord Castlereagh’s second wounded Canning in the thigh. 
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Tories took prominent offices: Huskisson became President of 
the Board of Trade, and Peel took Addington's place as Home 
Secretary. 

As a result of this reconstitution of the ministry, the period 
of legislative stagnation, as it has been called, which had lasted 
for some sixty years, came to an end. During the Reforms, 
next five years (1822-7) many useful reforms were l822 ~ 7 * 
made. Canning inaugurated a new Liberal foreign policy (p. 651). 
Proposals were made—which were not converted into laws till 
later—to make the Corn Laws of 1815 less stringent. Huskisson 
succeeded in repealing the Combination Act of 1800 (p. 602), 
and the Navigation Laws (p. 397), which were held to be no 
longer necessary to protect our shipping. Considered in his own 
tine an advanced free trader, Huskisson was in reality a moderate 
protectionist who abolished many of the duties on raw material, 
but who took care, whilst reducing the absurdly high duties on 
foreign manufactures, still to give some measure of protection to 
British manufactures by duties ranging from 30 to 15 per cent. 
At the same time he developed the prosperity of the Colonies by 
encouraging emigration, by relaxing the Corn Laws in the case 
of colonial corn, and, above all, by allowing foreign countries 
to trade directly with them. 

Meantime Peel revised the Criminal Code and mitigated 
its severity. At the beginning of the nineteenth century it was 
a capital offence, for which a man might be hanged, to rob a 
shopkeeper of goods to the value of 5 s. or over, or to pick a 
man’s pockets, or to steal a sheep, or to poach a rabbit warren. 
It was largely due to Peel that the number of capital offences, 
which used to be no less than a hundred and sixty in number, 
has been gradually reduced till those of murder and treason 
are alone left. At the same time the fact that men were growing 
more humane is shown in the first attempts to prevent cruelty 
to dupib animals, and in the prohibition of spring-guns and 
man-traps, which had been not infrequently used in past times 
by game-preserving landlords. 1 


* The Game Laws used to be very severe. As late as 1816 an Act was passed punish¬ 
ing with transportation for seven years any person found by night in open ground having 
in his possession any net or engine for the purpose of taking any hare, rabbit, or other 
game. 
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3. 1827-32, Catholic Emancipation and the 
Reform Bills 


The third subdivision begins in 1827. The resignation of 
Lord Liverpool, in February of that year, followed six months 
The Duke of l ater by the death of Canning after a short tenure 
w^iinftori 0 f the premiership, opens a new period. The time 

Catholic for political reform had at last arrived. The next 

emancipation, years (1827-32) are taken up, first, with the 

struggle to secure Catholic emancipation , i.e. to allow Roman Ca¬ 
tholics to sit in Parliament and to hold offices; and, secondly, with 
the struggle to secure the reform of the House of Commons itself. 
The first of these struggles took place during the premiership of 
the Duke of Wellington. The duke became Prime Minister in 
1828, and his chief supporter was Peel. On Catholic emanci¬ 
pation Lord Liverpool's cabinet had been divided, Canning, 
for instance, being in its favour and Peel against it. But O'Con¬ 
nell's success in Ireland (p. 644) made both the Duke and Peel 
feel that it was impossible to resist the reform any longer. 
George IV, after withstanding the appeals and arguments of his 
ministers in a five hours' interview, finally agreed to the bill 
being introduced, and it was passed. Henceforth Roman Catho¬ 
lics had the same rights as Protestants, except that they could 
not hold the office of Lord High Chancellor or Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland or succeed to the throne. Jews, however, continued 
to be excluded from the House of Commons up till 1858. 

In securing Catholic emancipation, Wellington lost the 
support of the extreme Tories without gaining the support of 
the Whigs. Moreover, he was too much of a soldier; his tem¬ 
perament was too domineering and his methods too arbitrary 
to make him a good prime minister, and he had to resign. 

The fall of Wellington's ministry in 1830 followed imme¬ 


diately after the death of George IV. To the latter succeeded 


William IV and 
Lord Grey’s 
ministry, 1830. 


William IV, a genial and not illiberal monarch, 
and one who was personally popular. To Wel¬ 
lington's ministry succeeded a Whig ministry, the 


first since the ill-fated coalition of 1783. Its leader was Lord 


Grey. He was a high-minded and honourable Whig nobleman, 
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genuinely devoted to Parliamentary reform; moreover, he was 
a good orator, though perhaps of too cold a temperament to 
arouse much popular enthusiasm. His chief lieutenants were 
Lord Brougham , the. Lord Chancellor, a brilliant and erratic man, 
who, it was said, “ knew a little of everything except law ”, Lord 
Althorp, who led the House of Commons, and three statesmen 
who subsequently became prime ministers— Lord Melbourne , 
Lord John Russell , and Lord Palmerston , who made a conspicuous 
mark as Foreign Secretary (p. 654). 

The Whigs had long been in favour of Parliamentry reform, 
and Lord Grey's Government made the passing of a Reform Bill 
their first and greatest object. The case for reform The struggle 
was strong (p. 480). Yet the opposition on the part Reform Bill, 
of the Tories was fierce and protracted. The Govern- 1831-3. 
ment, amidst intense excitement, carried the second reading of 
its first Reform Bill in the House of Commons by a majority of 
one in the largest division known till that time (March, 1831). 1 
But in the consideration of the details in committee the Govern¬ 
ment was defeated. Accordingly the Government dissolved 
Parliament, and as the result of a general election obtained a 
largely increased majority. The new House of Commons accord¬ 
ingly passed through all its stages a Reform Bill which was, 
however, rejected by the House of Lords. A third bill accordingly 
followed, which the House of Lords mutilated. 

The popular excitement and indignation were now over¬ 
whelming. In London the mob broke the windows of the Duke 
of Wellington's house, 2 and tried to drag him from his horse 
when he was riding through the City of London. The men of 
Birmingham threatened to refuse to pay taxes, and to march 
twenty thousand strong upon London, and the Bristol men burnt 
and sacked the Mansion-House and other places in that city. 
Additional troops had to be sent north to deal with threatened 
disorders in Scotland. The ministry, to bring matters to a crisis, 
resigned. The Duke of Wellington tried to form a ministry, but 
failed, and Lord Grey accordingly returned to power. The third 


1 “ You might have heard a pin drop,” Macaulay wrote, ** as Duncannon read the 
numbers. Then again the shouts broke out, and many of us shed tears. I could scarcely 
refrain/* See the account in Macaulay’s Life and Letters. 

* The Duke consequently put up iron shutters, which remained till his death. 
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bill was sent up again to the House of Lords. The Duke, realizing 
that civil war was imminent, and that the king had agreed, if 
necessary, to create new peers, 1 gave way, and with his followers 
abstained from voting. The bill was passed, received the king’s 
assent, and at last became law (June, 1832). 


XLV. Politics and Parties, 1832-67 

1. The British Constitution after 1832 

VTo Liberal enthusiasts the passing of the Reform Bill was 
the panacea for all human ills; even children, it is said, went 
Terms of a ^ out their playgrounds shouting, “ The Reform Bill 
Reform has passed! The Reform Bill has passed!” To the 

1 4 Tories, on the other hand, the passing of the bill 

meant the downfall of Great Britain;^)and the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton expressed the opinion that in six weeks’ time Lord Grey 
would be out of office, and that henceforward no gentleman 
would be able to take part in public affairs. Yet in itself the 
Reform Bill appears to us now a mild measure. It abolished 
a great number of “ rotten ” and “ pocket ” boroughs, a hundred 
and forty-three seats in all, and gave them to counties or large 
towns. The franchise in the counties was extended to copy- 
holders 2 and long leaseholders of lands worth £10 a year, or 
to tenants-at-will of lands worth £50 a year, and in the boroughs 
to holders of houses worth ^10 a year. But it is reckoned that 
under the bill only one person out of every twenty-four of the 
whole population had a vote. 

^The Reform Bill of 1832, * nevertheless, broke down the 
ffk onopoly of power possessed by the landowning aristocracy*, 
J The Reform and by giving the vote to the middle class altered the 

8 1918, 867 ’ centre of gravity in politics J Moreover, once a Re- 
ana’1928.’ f orm Bill was passed, other bills were bound to follow. 

1 “ The king ”, so ran the document from the king, “ grants permission to Earl Grey 
and to his chancellor, Lord Brougham, to create such a number of peers as will be suffi¬ 
cient to ensure the passing of the Reform Bill, first calling up peers’ eldest sons.” 

* A copyholder is almost as complete an owner of land as the freeholder. The land 
does not belong to him, but practically he cannot be dispossessed of it without his consent 
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In 1867 came the second Reform Bill, which gave the vote to the 
better-class artisan in the towns—and one in twelve of the popu¬ 
lation had a vote. And then, in 1884, the vote was given to the 
agricultural labourer in country district and to nearly all men 
in towns—and one in seven had a vote. Then by Acts passed in 
1918 and 1928, women got the vote—and so at the present time 
nearly two out of three of the population have votes. In fact 
practically every one has a vote who is not a minor, an alien, a 
criminal serving sentence, a lunatic, or a peer. 

The Duke of Wellington’s prophecy with regard to gentlemen 
ceasing to be able to take part in politics proved to be signally 
wrong. No doubt members after 1832 were drawn Changes 
from a wider circle, and more merchants and more in politics 
lav yers were elected than formerly, but the old after l832 ' 
governing families, and what is sometimes called the Public 
School Class still had, in the nineteenth century, great influence. 1 
Though, however, the character of our legislators did not greatly 
alter, yet the character of legislation did. The period of quiescence 
in legislation came finally to an end. The rival programmes of 
each party were full of legislative promises, and to an increasing 
extent, as the franchise was extended, this legislation has been 
passed for the benefit of the working classes. Moreover, the 
methods of politics changed. Reporters were admitted to the 
debates. The sessions were more protracted. Members became 
more regular in their attendance. Again, public meetings became 
far more common. Canning was the first great statesman to 
address them, but the prejudice against ministers in high office 
speaking in the country lingered for some time, and even as late 
as 1886 Queen Victoria objected to Mr. Gladstone addressing 
public meetings outside his own constituency. 

We have already discussed the working of our Constitution 
between 1714 and 1832 (Chap. XXXVI), and we may say some- 
thing about its practice from 1832 till the early Work ; ngofthe 
years of the twentieth century. First of all, as to a f t ”® t x i J" 2 tion 
the Croum . It is difficult to estimate exactly the 
importance of the Crown influence since the Reform Bill. In 

1 In the House of Commons of 1865 one-quarter of the members were connected 
with thirty-one families; and in that of 1900 one-quarter had been educated at Eton or 
Harrow. 
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the sphere of foreign politics, however, its influence has probably 
been considerable. The increasing knowledge and experience 
influence which Queen Victoria, for instance, possessed, and 
of crown. h er c i ose f am ijy connection with most of the ctowned 
heads of Europe (p.617), were assets of great value in the conduct 
of foreign policy; and Queen Victoria insisted on seeing all 
the foreign dispatches, and being informed and consulted on 
Foreign affairs (p. 658). Then, again, the personality of Edward 
VII was undoubtedly a factor in withdrawing Great Britain from 
the dangerous isolation into which she had fallen. In Home 
politics, the Crown, because of its independence and disinter¬ 
estedness, has been eminently qualified to play the part of candid 
critic, and to prevent ministers being influenced by merely party 
considerations. More especially in the higher appointments, 
whether in Church or State, its opinions carry weight. 

It is, however, in times of crisis that the need of the Crown 
is greatest. An alteration made by Queen Victoria in a dispatch 
probably saved us from a war with America in 1861, and the 
singular felicitousness of the proclamation to the Indian peoples 
after the Indian Mutiny was due to her suggestions. The Crown, 
moreover, must choose the Prime Minister. Sometimes it had 
to persuade statesmen to work together in a Ministry, as in Lord 
Aberdeen’s ministry of 1852, or tc act as mediator between the 
rival parties, as in the Irish Church question in 1869. 1 But the 
greatest influence of the Crown lies in its influence upon the 
Empire. The Crown can express, on behalf of the whole Empire, 
the feelings of all; and every part of the Empire can bear gladly 
the “golden fetters” lightly imposed through its existence. 
And, as we shall see (p. 766), the Crown, as a result of the passing 
of the Statute of Westminster in 1931, is now the only link 
connecting the various parts of the Empire together. 

The House of Lords in the period after 1832 was still powerful; 
but it no longer asserted its equality with the other House. Many 
The Houses of bills, however, sent up by the House of Commons 
Parliament. were re j ec ted by the Upper House, though it has 
eventually passed most measures which it felt the nation really 
desired (but see p. 642). The House of Commons became, indeed, 
unquestionably the chief legislative body, and it is there that bills 

1 To appreciate the part that the Crown has played, read the Queen’s letters. 
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were exhaustively discussed. Above all, it was upon a majority in 
this House that the existence of a Ministry depended. For dur¬ 
ing this period the Cabinet system passed through the The cabinet 
last stages of its evolution. Composed, except in the systcm * 
case of one or two Coalition ministries, of statesmen of the same 
party, the Cabinet met under the presidency of a Prime Minister, 
who selected its members and might procure their dismissal. It 
was collectively responsible for the actions of each of its mem¬ 
bers. Its meetings were secret. Up, indeed, till the World War of 
1914, there was no Agenda circulated to Cabinet Ministers be¬ 
fore the meetings and no records were kept of its proceedings, 
except the note of them which the Prime Minister used to send 
to the Sovereign. 1 But during the World War this somewhat 
unbusinesslike procedure was abandoned, and the members of 
Cabinet now have circulated to them a list of Agenda before, 
and copies of the minutes after the meetings. As the nineteenth 
century progressed, the Cabinet absorbed more and more of 
the time and energies of Parliament for the consideration of 
the Laws which it had brought forward, and for the expenditure 
and Taxes for which it was necessary to obtain approval. 


2. The Whig Ministries of Lord Grey and 
Lord Melbourne, 1830-41 

We took as the first period in our political history since 1815 
the seventeen years that elapsed between the battle of Waterloo 
and the reform of Parliament. We may take as 

, . , , . n J Characteristics 

a second period the thirty-five years between the of politics, 
first and the second Reform Acts, the years be- x833 ~* 7 ‘ 
tween 1832 and 1867, sometimes known as the period of the 
£10 Householder, because it was on his vote that the Govern¬ 
ment of the day depended. Party politics during this period are 
hard to disentangle. The tenets of parties were, it has been said, 


1 “ It was not the custom in the Cabinet,” says Lord Asquith, who was in the Cabinet 
1892-95 and 1905-16, “ to take a Division unless in exceptional cases, and it was left to 
the Prime Minister to collect and interpret the general sense of his colleagues. It was 
contrary to etiquette for any member of the Cabinet except the Prime Minister to take 
notes. No food or drink were allowed, except some hard biscuits, which were believed 
to date from the time of Pitt, and some plain water!” 

(0 271 


40-41 
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“ shifting, equivocal, and fluid ”. Statesmen were found first 
upon one side and then upon another. Lord Stanley held high 
office in Lord Grey’s Whig cabinet of 1830, and subsequently, 
when Earl of Derby, formed three Conservative cabinets. 1 Lord 
Melbourne was in Wellington’s Tory ministry of 1828, and be¬ 
came, a few years later the prime minister of a Whig ministry. 
Gladstone started his political career, in Macaulay’s phrase, as 
“ the rising hope of the stern, unbending Tories ”, and ended it 
as an advanced Liberal. Peel was the great leader of the Tories, 
and yet his chief measures were those to which the Tory party 
had always been most strenuously opposed. While the extremes 
of the two British parties, Macaulay once said, are separated by 
a wide chasm, there is a frontier line where they almost blend. 
Many of the chief statesmen during these years were near the 
frontier line, and found it easy to cross over. The two extremes 
—the ultra-Tories on the one hand, and the Radicals on the 
other—had nothing in common; but then they did not possess 
much influence. 

For eleven years, from 1830-41, the Whigs —or Liberals as 
they now began to be called—were in power. They had at first, 
under the leadership of Lord Grey , all the fresh energy of a 
Reforms of party long exiled from office. As has been narrated, 
m^nts?ry, y 8 they reformed the system of election to the House 
1830-4* of Commons in 1832. They reorganized, in 1834, 
the whole of our Poor Law system (p. 600). They abolished 
slavery in the British dominions (p. 704). They passed the first 
really effective factory law for remedying the grave abuses in 
cotton mills, and made the first State grant towards education 
(page 597). But disagreements about Irish policy led to the 
resignation, first of Lord Stanley, and later of Lord Althorp; and 
upon the resignation of the latter, Lord Grey, already over 
seventy years of age, insisted upon retiring from office (1834). 

Lord Melbourne succeeded as Prime Minister in 1834. Lord 
Palmerston remained Foreign Secretary (p. 654), and Lord John 
Russell became leader of the House; but Lord Brougham’s 
services as lord chancellor were soon dispensed with. The 


1 Curiously enough his son, after being Foreign Secretary in Disraeli’s Conservative 
Government of 1874, became ten years later Colonial Secretary in Gladstone's Liberal 
Government. 
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Melbourne ministry succeeded in remaining in office almost con¬ 
tinuously for seven years. There were, however, two crises. In 
the very year of its formation, in 1834, William IV T J ^ 

. , . . . ^ Lord Melbourne’s 

dismissed it because he objected to its policy— ministries, 1834, 
interesting as being the last occasion on which 1835 4I * 
the Crown, on its own initiative, has thus acted. Peel was sum¬ 
moned from Rome to form a ministry, and at once dissolved 
Parliament; but, finding himself in a minority in the newly 
elected House of Commons, he resigned after four months of 
power, and Melbourne returned. 

The second crisis, in 1839, was due to so-called Bed¬ 
chamber Question . Melbourne resigned because he had been 
almost beaten in the House of Commons over Jamaican affairs. 
Teel was called upon by Queen Victoria, who had succeeded to 
the throne in 1837, to become Prime Minister. But he and 
Wellington, the other Tory leader, insisted upon the ladies of 
the Queen’s household, who were Whigs, being replaced by those 
of a Tory character. No doubt Peel was constitutionally correct, 
but he showed some want of tact and discretion in his dealings 
with a young queen barely twenty years of age. 1 The upshot was 
that the queen refused to change her ladies, and that Melbourne, 
to the queen’s great satisfaction, returned to power. For more 
than two years Melbourne lingered on, though there were some 
very close divisions in the House of Commons. Finally, in 1841, 
he was beaten by one vote, and dissolved Parliament. In the 
new House of Commons there was a decided Tory majority, and 
Lord Melbourne retired from office—this time for good. 

During Lord Melbourne’s leadership the Whigs had lost their 
reforming zeal. The Municipal Corporations Act, indeed, had 
been passed in 1835 (p. 595), and Penny Postage introduced in 
1839 (p. 591). But the Ministry had adopted an illiberal policy 
towards Canada, and failed to prevent a rebellion in 1839. ^ ts 
policy towards the Jamaican planters who objected to the eman¬ 
cipation of their slaves aroused opposition (p. 704). Its adminis¬ 
tration in Ireland had, all things considered, been successful, and 
won for it the unusual support, during a greater part of its career, 
of O’Connell, the leader of the Irish party in the House of 


1 There was some truth in the Duke of Wellington’s remark: " Peel has no manners, 
and I have no small talk ”• 
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Commons; but the opponents of the ministry maintained, and 
with some reason, that it had not succeeded in keeping Ireland 
in order or repressing agrarian outrages. 

On the whole, however, it was an advantage to the nation that 
Lord Melbourne remained in power for so long a period. He 
Character no * t» een > it is true, an inspiring leader for a re- 
ence'o? f° rm ‘ n g P art y- Though he supported in a lukewarm 
b?u?n“ e1 ' fashion the Reform Bill of 1832, he had prophesied 
that its result would be “ a prevalence of the blackguard 
interest in Parliament and he was against “ any tampering 
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with the Corn Laws \ He was a liberally minded and cultured 
man, but he thought the Reforms of Lord Grey’s ministry had 
gone quite far enough. “ Why not leave it alone?” was his in¬ 
variable query to proposals enjanating from the more advanced 
sections of his party. “ It doesn’t matter what we say, but we 
must all say the same thing,” was said to have been his remark 
at a cabinet meeting. But his shrewdness and humour, combined 
with his kindliness and tact, which kept his cynicism under 
control, made him just the sage and worldly-wise counsellor 
that a young queen who had been brought up in retirement by 
a German mother required. He was in constant attendance upon 
her during the early years of her reign, acting as her secretary and 
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spending often six hours a day in her company; and no one can 
read the correspondence between them without realizing the 
great debt which the country owes to the Queen’s first prime 
minister. 1 In the words of the Duke of Wellington, it was Lord 
Melbourne “ who taught the Queen how to preside over the 
destinies of this great country The singularly happy marriage, 
in 1840, of the Queen with Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg made the 
further tutelage of Lord Melbourne unnecessary, and with his 
retirement, in 1841, the Prince Consort—as Prince Albert was 
called—became the Queen’s secretary and confidential adviser. 

3. Sir Robert Peel’s Conservative Ministry 
and the Repeal of the Corn Laws, 1841-6 

With the fall of the Whigs in 1841 the Tories returned to 
power. Sir Robert Peel was at last able to form a more durable 
career of ministry than on the two previous occasions on which 
Pcel - he had been called to office. Peel, who was the son of 
a wealthy manufacturer, had been destined, like the younger Pitt 
for politics from his birth. 2 When he was barely of age, in 1809, 
his father bought for him a “ rotten borough ” in Ireland. He 
quickly made his mark in Parliament. His maiden speech was 
pronounced to be “ the best first speech since that of Mr. Pitt ”, 
and within a year he became an under secretary of state. In 1812 
Lord Liverpool made him Chief Secretary for Ireland, and for the 
next six years he remained the virtual ruler of that country. In 
1822 be became Home Secretary in Liverpool’s reorganized 
ministry and reformed the Penal Law (p. 607), and in 1828— 
just before he was forty years of age—he became, in the Duke 
of Wellington’s ministry, 3 Leader of the House of Commons. 
During the Whig ascendancy, ffom 1830 to 1841, he had indus- 


1 “ I have no doubt Lord Melbourne is passionately fond of her,” wrote a contem¬ 
porary, “ as he might be of his daughter if he had one. It is become his province to 
educate, instruct, and form the most interesting mind and character in the world." 

* When still a boy at Harrow he used to listen to the debates in the House of Com¬ 
mons. At Oxford he had worked very hard, studying just before his examination some 
eighteen hours a day, and he was the first Oxonian who obtained a double first in Classics 
and Mathematics; this was not possible before owing t6 the system of examinations. 

• Whilst he was in Wellington’s Ministry he formed the Metropolitan Police—hence 
their nicknames “ peelers " or “ bobbies ”, as his Christian name was Robert. 
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triously revived the energies of the Tory or, as he preferred to 
call it, the Conservative party. He had succeeded in introducing 
many important amendments into the Whig measures, and had 
recruited promising young men such as Gladstone and Disraeli 
to serve under his banner. 

Peel thus found himself, in 1841, at the head of a great party, 
and his only difficulty with so much talent at his command was 
whom to exclude from office. The ministry which characteris- 
he eventually formed was exceptionally strong. It ministry 6 * 18 
included four past or future Prime Ministers, in the x8 4i-6- 
Duke of Wellington , who held at first no office of State, though 
later he became Commander-in-Chief; Lord Aberdeen , the pacific 
Foreign Secretary (p. 656); Lord Stanley , who was responsible 
r or the colonies; and Gladstone , who was given a post at the 
Board of Trade. Besides these, there was Peel’s closest ally, 
Graham , who was Home Secretary, and an experienced and clever 
Lord Chancellor in Lord Lyndhurst. Yet in this galaxy of talent 
Peel stood pre-eminent. Though a shy man, cold and awkward 
in his manner towards his political followers, 1 he was a weighty 
and cogent speaker, and his skill and tact in managing Parliament 
made him, in Disraeli’s opinion, the greatest member of Parlia¬ 
ment that ever lived. His immense powers of work, the clearness 
of his intellect, and his great experience enabled him not only 
to spend eight hours a day in the House of Commons attending 
the debates, not only to conduct a huge correspondence, but also 
to supervise, to an extent which no subsequent prime minister 
has probably even attempted to equal, the affairs of the various 
departments of State. Mr. Gladstone thought Peel’s ministry 
“ a perfectly organized administration ”. u Neither the Grand 
Turk nor a Russian despot ”, said Cobden, the free trader, “ had 
more power than Peel.” 

Of the four or five most memorable administrations of the 
century, it has been said, the great Conservative Government of 
Sir Robert Peel was undoubtedly one. It had to deal with a 
situation which required the exercise of its great talents. In 
Foreign Affairs, there was actual war with China, a prospective 
war with Afghanistan, relations strained almost to breaking-point 
with France, and boundary disputes with the United States. At 

1 It was described as “ haughtily stiff or exuberantly bland 
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home, there was in trade great depression; amongst the poor 
distress was wide-spread, and one person in every eleven was a 
pauper; rioting and sedition were rife; and the national revenue 
had shown during the last five years a heavy deficit. How the 
foreign difficulties were overcome is related elsewhere (p. 656). 
Pec i» 8 In domestic affairs, the first object of Peel’s attention was 
finance. t h e reorganization of national finance. He imposed an 
Income tax of *jd. in the pound. This not only remedied the deficit, 
but enabled him to lessen the burden of the customs duties. 
Continuing the policy of Huskisson, he—during his five years of 
office—reduced over a thousand of these duties and abolished 
over six hundred, and by so doing enabled the raw material for 
manufactures to be obtained far more cheaply and the cost of 
living to be reduced. This does not exhaust Peel’s achievements 
in finance. By the Bank Charter Act of 1844 he reorganized the 
banking system of the country, and limited the issue of bank 
notes payable on demand, notes which in previous times bankers 
had been in the habit of circulating with dangerous profusion. 

In company with many other Prime Ministers, Peel found 
Ireland a difficulty during his period of power. It is related else¬ 
where (p. 645) how Peel stifled the movement for the repeal of 
the Union under O’Connell, who was now in opposition to the 
Government. But Peel was not averse to Irish reforms. He 
Ireland mac * e a g rant towards the Roman Catholic College of 
Maynooth, and appointed a commission—known as the 
Devon Commission—to enquire into the Irish land question. 
Before, however, any legislation could be founded upon the report 
of this commission, a famine occurred in Ireland which was to 
cause not only the fall of Peel, but almost the destruction of the 
party which he led. 

After the great war with Napoleon was over, a law was 
passed prohibiting the importation of foreign com until the 
The Anti-Com price of com at home had reached 80 s. per quarter 
Law League. ^ Subsequently, in 1826, a sliding scale had 

been adopted whereby the duties on foreign com varied with 
the price of com at home. But gradually popular feeling was 
aroused against laws which made the price of bread so high. 
Since England’s population had grown so big, it was no longer 
possible to grow enough corn at home cheaply, and bad seasons, 
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therefore, were apt to cause much distress. In 1838 the Anti- 
Corn Law League was founded by some Manchester merchants. 
The League was fortunate in its two orators, Cobden and Bright , 
the one the son of a small Sussex farmer, and by profession a 
Lancashire calico printer, and the other the son of a Lancashire 
cotton spinner. Cobden. had the power of stating a case with 
such clearness that the dullest and most ignorant could under¬ 
stand it, whilst Bright’s chief strength lay in his power of pul¬ 
verizing the arguments of his opponents. These two, in Cobden’s 
words, lived in public meetings, traversing Great Britain from 
end to end, proclaiming the doctrine of Free Trade, and exhort¬ 
ing the people to agitate for the abolition of the Corn Laws. 
Cobden was elected a member of the House of Commons in 1841, 
and Bright in 1843, and they proved a powerful reinforcement to 
the small band of free traders already in that assembly. 

Peel had come into office at the head of a party which strongly 
favoured the maintenance of the Corn Laws. He had, however, 
already modified these laws in 1844, not without The Irish 
some dissatisfaction from members of his own ancTthe (l846) 
party, and he seems gradually to have reached the Corn Laws * 
conclusion that the interests of the nation demanded their total 
abolition. And then came the event which forced him to take 
immediate action. In 1845 a disease appeared in Ireland which 
ruined the potato crop of that and following years. More 
than half the population of Ireland depended for their food ex¬ 
clusively upon potatoes, and famine threatened the Irish people. 
Com, the only possible substitute, was deficient in Great Britain 
owing to heavy July rains, and could not be imported from 
abroad except under heavy duties. Peel decided that these 
duties must be suspended and ultimately abolished. But he was 
unable to persuade the majority of his colleagues to agree with 
him, and accordingly resigned office. Lord John Russell, the 
leader of the Whigs, who had also declared for the abolition of 
the Com Laws, was called upon to form a ministry. He failed, 
however, to do so, and Peel was then recalled. 

With the exception of Lord Stanley, Peel was able to include 
in his new ministry all the more important of his former col¬ 
leagues, for many Tories felt that the abolition of the Corn Laws, 
with Peel as leader, was at any rate preferable to a ministry 

(C271) 40 - 41* 
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composed, in Wellington’s phrase, of “ Cobden and Co.”, which 
might attempt reforms of even more radical a character. Fierce 
Repeal of opposition, however, came from one section of the 
com Laws, Tory party which held firm to Protection. Their 
x846 ’ leaders were Lord George Bentinck and Benjamin 

Disraeli . The latter, in a series of brilliant and virulent speeches, 
called Peel’s Government an “ organized hypocrisy ”, and said 
of Peel himself that he was a “ sublime mediocrity and that 
he “ was no more a great statesman than the man who gets up 
behind the carriage is a great whip Peel nevertheless suc¬ 
ceeded in persuading Parliament to repeal the Corn Laws; but 
he was beaten in an attempt to pass a Coercion Act dealing 
with the disorder in Ireland, and resigned—never to return to 
office again. 

Twice, it was said, Peel had betrayed his party—once when 
he yielded over Catholic emancipation in 1829, and again when 
he repealed the Corn Laws. Whether his conduct, in either or 
both, of these cases, was justifiable, will always be matter for con¬ 
troversy. It is not necessary, however, to doubt the sincerity 
Did Peel ^ ee ^ s own c h an g e °f view. He was one of those 
betray statesmen very near the border-line between the two 

hu party? p art j es ^ anc j ^ b een tru iy ca n e( j t fo e mos t Liberal 

of Conservatives and the most Conservative of Liberals. The 
truth seems to be that, though he was the leader, he was not 
really representative of the opinions of the party to which he 
belonged, his views being those of the middle class, from which 
he sprang, and not of the great landowners. And it was to his 
credit that he had the courage and open-mindedness to recon¬ 
sider his opinions, and, if they changed, to act accordingly. A 
charge, however, that can be fairly urged against him is that he 
was secretive and reserved whikt reforming his opinions, and 
gave his party scant notice of his change of view. 

1 Amongst other things, he compared Peel’s conduct to that of the Turkish admiral 
who steered his fleet straight into the enemy’s port, and who defended his conduct on 
the plea that he was an enemy to war, that he hated a prolonged contest, and that there¬ 
fore he had terminated it by deserting the cause of his master. 
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4. The Ministries of Lords John Russell 
and Aberdeen, 1846-55 

Peel, by putting an end to Protection, had split his own 
party. One section, under Bentinck, Stanley, and Disraeli, in 
theory continued to remain Protectionists. An- Peeiitesand 
other, to which the Duke of Wellington, Lord Protcctlon,sts - 
Aberdeen, and Gladstone belonged, were known as Peelites, 
because they remained the faithful supporters of their old leader. 
As a result of the Tory disunion, the Whigs, under Lord John 
Russell , returned to office in 1846, and remained Lordj. Russell’s 
there till 1852. The ministry, however, was a mimstr y. 1846-52. 
Whig ministry of the old type, consisting of peers or the connec¬ 
tions of peers, and the more advanced elements of the Liberal 
party were not represented. Ireland at first claimed the attention 
of the Government, and the ministry had to propose measures to 
alleviate the distress and to repress the disorder caused by the 
famine (p. 645). 

A popular movement in Britain, known as the Chartist 
movement, was the next difficulty which faced the ministry. It 
obtained this name from the fact that its promoters had drawn 
up a “ People’s Charter ” which demanded six concessions— 
manhood suffrage, vote by ballot, annual Parliaments, payment of 
members, abolition of property qualification for mem- The chartist 
bers of Parliament, and equal electoral districts. The movement, 
movement had reached formidable dimensions in l848 ‘ 

1838, and had led to serious riots. After that it had been 
quiescent, only to show increased energy in 1848, owing to the 
great revolutions in that year all over Europe (p. 657). An 
Irishman, by name Feargus O'Connor, an enormous man with 
a great capacity for mob oratory, was its leader. 1 A monster 
petition was prepared, containing over five and a half million 
signatures. O’Connor’s idea was to lead a gigantic procession 
and present the petition to the House of Commons. But the 
Duke of Wellington, as commander-in-chief, made such an 
arrangement of the troops that all prospects of disorder were 

1 He appealed, he said, “ to the unshaved chins, the blistered hands, and fustian 
jackets of the genuine working man." 
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dissipated, and, in addition, one hundred and seventy thousand 
special constables, drawn chiefly from the upper and middle 
classes, were sworn in to keep order if the need arose. In the 
end, on a wet day, the monster petition was taken to the House 
of Commons in a hackney coach, but the procession was not 
allowed to cross Westminster Bridge. Then the petition was 
examined, and more than half the signatures were discovered 
to be forgeries. The Chartist agitation failed to survive the 
ridicule and discredit that this revelation brought upon it, and 
died harmlessly away, though all except one of its original de¬ 
mands were granted in later years. Compared to the revolutions 
on the Continent, the Chartist movement in Britain was a very 
small affair; the forces on the side of order in Britain were too 
strong, and, moreover, the Government being based on popular 
support, the Chartist movement failed to win much national 
sympathy. 

In 1852 Lord John Russell’s ministry came to an end. The 
foreign policy of Lord Palmerston had been severely criticized 

of by the Queen, and his methods were so irregular 

Lord j. Russell, (p. 658) that he was forced by Lord John Russell 
sSp to resign (1851). A few months later Palmerston 

had what he called his “ Tit-for-tat 99 with Lord John Russell, 
and beat him in the House of Commons over an amendment 
in a Militia Bill. This defeat led to the resignation of the 
ministry (1852). 

On Lord John Russell’s resignation, followed by a brief 
tenure of power by Lord Derby (the Lord Stanley of Peel’s 
Lord Aberdeen’s ministry), who did not attempt, however, to revive 
rainiLtry! protection, the Queen persuaded the leaders of the 

5- Peelites and of the Whigs to combine in a coali¬ 

tion ministry. Peel had died in*i850, and the Duke of Wellington 
in 1852, but Peel’s followers held the two most important posi¬ 
tions in the ministry —Lord Aberdeen being Prime Minister, and 
Gladstone Chancellor of the Exchequer. The two chief Whigs, 
Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston , made up their dispute, 
the one becoming Leader of the House of Commons, and the 
other Home Secretary, whilst Lord Clarendon was made Foreign 
Secretary. “ England does not love coalitions ” was Disraeli’s 
remark upon this ministry, and it lasted but a short time and 
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accomplished little. Gladstone, however, had time to sweep away 
the remaining Protective duties, and made Great Britain a purely 
Free-Trade country. In Foreign affairs the ministry showed itself 
somewhat weak and hesitating, as a coalition of such diverse 
elements was perhaps bound to be, and its mismanagement of 
the Crimean War led to its resignation in 1855 (PP* 659-63). 

5. The Dictatorship of Lord Palmerston, 
1855-65, and the Reform Bill of 1867 

For the next ten years (1855-1865) Lord Palmerston was 
the practical dictator of the country. On two occasions, how¬ 
ever, he found himself in a minority. He was T , „ , 

1 •iTT c Lord Palmerston’s 

beaten, in 1857, in the House ot Commons ministries, 1855-8 
because he upheld a high-handed action of our an l8s ^ 6s * 
agent in Hong-Kong. He thereupon dissolved Parliament and 
came back with a considerable majority. On the second occasion, 
a few months later, in 1858, he was held to have truckled to France. 
A man called Orsini had tried to murder Napoleon III, the ruler 
of that country. He had contrived his plot in London, and, in 
order to prevent the recurrence of such an affair and to soothe 
French susceptibilities, Palmerston brought in a Conspiracy to 
Murder Bill, making such a conspiracy a felony punishable by 
penal servitude for life. The opposition represented this bill as 
due to French dictation, and the bill was thrown out. Palmerston 
resigned. Lord Derby formed the second of his administrations, 
only to make way, after fifteen months of office, for the return of 
Palmerston in 1859. 

Apart from Foreign affairs, of which Lord John Russell had 
control after 1859 (pp. 665-9), there was little of importance to 
record during these ten years. Gladstone had developed ^ 

• J n r . Domestic 

into a Liberal, and in 1859 became the Chancellor of affairs, 
the Exchequer. He exhibited great financial skill and x855 ^ 5 ‘ 
still greater powers of oratory ip the budgets which he annually 
produced. After the Crimean War, in which France had been 
our ally, was over, Great Britain became very apprehensive of 
Napoleon Ill’s ambitions (p, 664), and the scare of an invasion 
from France led to the formation, in 1858, of the Volunteers , who 
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fifty years later were merged in the Territorial Army. The 
Prince Consort died in 1861. Though never very popular in Great 
Britain, and though at times his influence over the Queen, espe¬ 
cially in Foreign affairs, was somewhat resented and sometimes 
misunderstood, he had devoted his whole energies to his adopted 
country, and his death was a great loss. Moreover, the grief of 
the Queen was inconsolable, and she lived in almost complete 
retirement for the next ten years. 

Lord Palmerston died, “ full of years and honour ”, in 1865. 
when within two days of his eighty-first birthday. Being an Irish 
„ rr . peer, he could sit in the House of Commons, and 
Palmerston he was a member of it for nearly sixty years. He 
had been given a “ rotten borough ” to represent 
in 1807, on the quaint condition of its owner that “ he should 
never set foot in the borough ”, and had remained a member 
ever since. He had served under ten prime ministers. For nearly 
fifty years he had been a minister of the Crown, and for a greater 
portion of the time since 1830 he had been mainly responsible, 
either as Foreign Secretary or as Prime Minister, for the foreign 
policy of the country. Lord Palmerston has been described as 
a thorough English gentleman. He was a good-humoured and 
good-tempered man, bluff and hearty, loving a political fight, 
and yet a generous foe. He was an excellent landlord and a keen 
sportsman, who made of his exercise, as he said, “ a religion ” x . 
Masterful in council, expert in administration, he possessed all 
those qualities of common sense, self-confidence, and courage 
which appealed to his country, and towards the end of his life 
his supremacy was hardly questioned, even by his political oppo¬ 
nents. He has been described, with some truth, as a Conservative 
at home and a Revolutionist abroad. After 1832 he had little 
sympathy with further Reform movements in Great Britain, and 
whilst he was in power no reforms were passed; but his sympathy 
with Liberal aspirations in countries which did not enjoy the 
same measure of self-government and liberty as Great Britain 
was sincere and outspoken (p. 654-658). 

After Lord Palmerston’s death the further reform of Parlia- 


1 Lord Palmerston riding on his old grey horse was one of the most familiar sights in 
London, and he thought nothing of riding in the rain to Harrow—his old school—and 
back when not far short of eighty years of age. 
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ment could no longer be delayed. The agitation in favour of 
reform became serious, and a gigantic procession organized by 
the reformers swept down the railings of Hyde Park The Reform 
when its members were not allowed to pass through Blllof,86 7 - 
the park gates. Lord John Russell, who succeeded Palmerston as 
Prime Minister, tried to pass a bill, but some of his own party— 
who were compared by Bright to the discontented refugees in the 
cave of Adullam, and hence came to be known as “ the Adulla- 
mites ”—attacked the bill so fiercely that Lord John Russell 
resigned. Lord Derby then formed the third and last of his 
administrations. The Conservative leaders, and in particular 
Disraeli, considered that a Reform Bill must be produced, 
though Lord Derby confessed it was a “ leap in the dark ”. Con¬ 
sequently Disraeli, in 1867, piloted a new Reform Bill through the 
House of Commons, though he had, as he said, “ to educate his 
own party ” as he did so, and though he had to accept many 
amendments from the opposition leader, Gladstone. 

6. General Review of Affairs, 1832-67 

On the whole our domestic politics from the fall of Lord 
Grey in 1834 to the Reform Bill of 1867 were, apart from the 
Struggle for the repeal of the Corn Laws, unexciting. „ . 

This was partly due to the fact that the programme affairs, 
of the Liberals or Whigs was exhausted, and that l832 “ 67 ‘ 
they desired organic changes no more than the Conservatives. 
Moreover, towards the close of the period the attention of Great 
Britain was increasingly drawn to affairs outside her own shores. 
First came the revolutionary movements of 1848. Then followed 
the intrigues and negotiations leading to the Crimean War of 
1854. Immediately after the termination of that war came the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857 (p. 689), which was followed by the war 
of Italian Unity in 1859. The American Civil War occurred in 
1861, and caused the stoppage of the supply of raw cotton from 
the Southern States, thus causing the most fearful distress in 
Lancashire, as many of the cotton mills had to be closed. Later 
on came the Danish question which led to the Austro-Prussian 
War of 1866 (see Ch. XLVIII, § 3). But, above all, the 
best energies of the nation were occupied in other directions. 
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The later years of the period were years of wonderful and con¬ 
tinuous progress in industries and manufactures, a progress 
which was illustrated by a great exhibition held in Hyde Park in 
1851. In the domain of literature, Tennyson and Browning, 
Thackeray and Dickens, Carlyle and Ruskin were doing some of 
their best work. In the domain of science, Darwin was arriving 
at that theory of natural selection based on the facts of evolution 
which was to be published to an astonished and at first incre¬ 
dulous world in 1859. 

Moreover, both in England and Scotland, ecclesiastical con¬ 
troversies were acute. In England, in 1833, the High Church or 
Oxford movement was initiated at Oxford by Newman and Keble. 
Its object was not only to make people realize the continuity of 
the Church of England from the early Christian ages and to 
revive some of the ceremonies and doctrines of the early and 
The High m iddle ages, but also to bring the Church more in 
Church touch with the needs of the time. The opponents of 

movement. t ^ e Church party, the Broad Church and Low 

Church parties, maintained that the opinions of the more ex¬ 
treme, at all events, of the High Church party were contrary to 
the doctrines of the Church of England as settled at the Refor¬ 
mation, and approximated to those of the Church of Rome. 
Colour was lent to this charge by the fact that Newman seceded 
to Rome in 1845 (eventually becoming a cardinal), and that his 
example was followed by many others. These ecclesiastical con¬ 
troversies occupied much public attention, especially between 
1840 and 1865. They were of considerable benefit to the Church 
of England, as they provoked keenness and energy, and ever 
since the activities of that Church have been manifold and 
productive. 

In Scotland, also, there was, during these years, a great 
religious movement. As has been explained in an earlier chapter 
The Disrup ( see P* 45 ®)> Presbyterianism had, after the revolu¬ 
tion of 1843 tion of 1688, been established as the State religion of 
0 an ‘ Scotland. But considerable dissensions had at vari¬ 
ous times arisen, more especially as to the system in Scotland 
whereby ministers were appointed by individual lay patrons. It 
was held by a great many that the appointment of ministers 
should rest, not with any individual, but with each separate con- 
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gregation or their representatives, and at all events that the latter 
should possess a veto on any appointment. The matter came up 
before Parliament, but the Government would not recognize the 
right of veto. Consequently in 1843 came the famous Disruption 
in the Scottish Church, and a large number of people, headed 
by Dr. Chalmers , founded a new organization called the Free 
Church of Scotland. Some sixty years later, in 1900, the great 
majority of the members of the Free Church amalgamated with 
the United Presbyterian Church, the other chief dissident from 
the State Church, and formed “ the United Free Church ”, 
though a minority declined to unite and remained a separate 
organization. Eventually, after years of negotiation and pre¬ 
paration, and the passing of several Parliamentary measures 
designed to remove State interference in the affairs of the Church 
of Scotland without disestablishing it, the Church of Scotland 
and the United Free Church of Scotland were reunited in 1929 
as The Church of Scotland. 


XLVI. Politics and Parties from the 
Reform Act of 1867 to the out¬ 
break of the World War in 1914 

1. From the Reform Act of 1867 to the 
Home Rule Bill of 1886 

We may take as our third period in our survey of politics 
since 1815 the nineteen years that elapsed between the passing 
of the second Reform Bill of 1867 and the defeat of the Home 
Rule Bill of 1886. The Reform Bill of 1867 opened a new era. 
Under that bill as finally passed, the vote was given to all rate¬ 
paying householders and to lodgers who paid £10 a year in rent, 1 
whilst in the counties the occupation franchise was lowered to 
£12. Henceforth the artisan in the town became the arbiter in 


1 Provided that they had occupied the lodgings for twelve months. 
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politics, and the parties had to adapt themselves to their new 
master. The Whigs became definitely Liberals, and the Radical 
element grew increasingly stronger in their councils. The more 
enterprising of the Conservatives called themselves Tory-Demo- 
crats, and wooed the working man with words as honeyed as 
those of their opponents, and promises hardly less lavish. More¬ 
over, by this time the old leaders had disappeared. Lord Pal¬ 
merston, as we have seen, died in 1865. Lord John Russell 
retired from public life after his defeat in 1866, and Lord Derby 
after the passing of the Reform Bill in 1867. Lord George Ben- 
tinck had died in 1848, Sir Robert Peel in 1850, the Duke of 
Wellington in 1852, and Lord Aberdeen in i860. The way was 
thus left open for two men, Benjamin Disraeli and William 
Ewart Gladstone. 

Seldom in English history have two great statesmen living in 
the same age been so different as Gladstone and Disraeli. Glad- 
Giadstone stone was g°°d Scottish descent, and had enjoyed an 
and education at Eton and Oxford. lie made his reputa- 

1 * tion originally by a book in which he advocated High 

Church principles with regard to Church and State, and began 
his political career when barely twenty-three, being given a 
" pocket borough ” which belonged to a Tory of the most ex¬ 
treme type. Subsequently, as we have seen, after being for a short 
time a member of Peel’s Conservative ministry, he had become 
a Peelite when the Corn Laws were abolished. He then slowly 
developed into a Liberal, and the budget speeches which he 
made as Chancellor of the Exchequer, first in Aberdeen’s and 
then in Palmerston’s ministry, are still famous. 

Disraeli, whose grandfather was an Italian Jew and father a 
distinguished literary man, left school at fifteen and went to a 
solicitor’s office at seventeen. His first novel, Vivian Grey , 
bitten in 1826 when he was only twenty-one years of age, 
brought him into prominence in London society, as did also 
the length of his ringlets, the quantity of his rings, and the ex¬ 
travagant taste of his waistcoats. 1 He tried four times to get into 
Parliament before he eventually succeeded in 1837, and he was 

1 A lady who met him at a dinner party when he was a young man describes him as 
wearing a black velvet coat lined with satin, purple trousers with a gold band running 
down the outside seam, a scarlet waistcoat, and white gloves with several brilliant rings 
outside them! 
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laughed down when he made his maiden speech in the House of 
Commons. 1 His great chance for distinction had come over the 
repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846. He was the brain of the Pro¬ 
tectionists, and, though distrusted at first by some of his own 
party, he had shown conspicuous capacity in the long periods of 
Conservative opposition between 1846 and 1866. 

The great duel between Disraeli and Gladstone absorbed 
political interest for the next few years, the former being, by the 
irony of history, the leader of the great aristocratic party in the 
State, and the latter of the more advanced Liberals. Both men 
had the gift, at all events in their later years, of arousing the 
enthusiasm and devotion of their respective supporters, and also, 
it must be added, of provoking the lively distrust of their respec¬ 
tive opponents. Both were men of exceptional ability, who shone 
in spheres outside politics. Disraeli was a writer of romances, 
and perhaps the most successful of all writers of political novels, 
such as Coningsby and Sybil, Gladstone’s variety of tastes and 
interests was extraordinary, and made him an omnivorous reader, 
a productive writer, and the best talker in London, so it was said, 
after Thomas Carlyle. Intense conviction, great courage, a noble 
voice and delivery, and a wonderful flow of language, combined 
to make Gladstone an orator who had no equals for the effect that 
he could produce on his hearers. Moreover, he was a statesman 
with almost superhuman powers of work and capacity for detail. 
Disraeli was a great coiner of telling phrases, and his speeches 
had an epigrammatic flavour which delighted his hearers, whilst 
he excelled in satire. He was a man of imagination, who could 
see further into the future than any of his party, and his pre¬ 
dictions were often strikingly verified. “ If men were attracted ”, 
wrote a distinguished historian, “ to Gladstone by what he said, 
they were fascinated by an attempt to ascertain what Disraeli 
thought.” The British people never quite understood Disraeli; 
he was the “ mystery-man ”, as a Bishop called him, of British 
politics, and this mysteriousness undoubtedly increased his 
power. 

On Lord Derby’s resignation at the beginning of 1868, Dis- 
laeli became Prime Minister. A general election was held in that 

1 It was then that he made his famous remark: “ I will sit down now, but the time 
will come when you will hear me.” 
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year. Contrary to Disraeli’s expectation, a great many of the 
Disraeli's new voters un< ier the Reform Bill of 1867 were on 
ministry, the Liberal side. Consequently the Liberals got a 
1 majority in the House of Commons, and before the 

end of the year Disraeli had resigned. 

The new Ministry, under the leadership of Gladstone , held 
office for just over five years (1868-1874). It included Lowe as 
Gladstone’s Chancellor of the Exchequer—a brilliant but indis- 
first ministry, creet statesman who had been the leader of the 
*868-74* Adullamites—and Cardwell as Secretary for War. 

Bright , the leader of the advanced section, was at the Board 
of Trade, but he resigned in 1870. Lord Clarendon was Foreign 
Secretary till his death in 1870, when Lord Granville , who through¬ 
out led the Liberals in the House of Lords, succeeded him. Glad¬ 
stone boasted with truth that this administration was not an idle 
one; indeed it made changes more important than any since that 
of Lord Grey in 1830. An Act was passed making education 
compulsory, and establishing school boards where necessary 
(p. 597). Religious tests were abolished for the holders of fellow¬ 
ships and scholarships at the universities of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge. Trade unions were legalized (p. 602). Under the Ballot 
Act, secret voting was established at the election of members of 
Parliament. 

Meanwhile Caidweil revolutionized the system of the British 
army. The purchase of officers’ commissions was abolished. The 
- ^ ... system of short service was established; the normal 

reform engagement henceforward was for twelve years, men 
serving “ with the colours ” for three to eight years, 
according to the arm, and then passing into the reserve for four 
to nine years. This ensured that our army should be composed 
of young men, and that the country in time of need should have 
a large reserve. Finally, the linked* battalion method was adopted, 
under which one battalion of a regiment was abroad and the 
Ireland ot ^ er » nominally of equal strength, was in Britain. Ire¬ 
land, however, obtained by far the largest share of Glad¬ 
stone’s attention, the Irish Church Act and the first Land Act 
being passed at this time (p. 646). 

“ The accomplishment of reforms ”, it has been said,“ invari¬ 
ably reduces the ranks of the reformers.” The more timid thought 
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such incessant legislative activity as Gladstone’s Government dis¬ 
played disturbing and wanted repose. The Government’s bark 
frightened the more moderate, whilst its bite, partially Qovernment 
muzzled as it was by the House of Lords and the become* 
old Whig contingent in the cabinet, was not severe unpopular * 
enough to satisfy the more extreme elements in the Liberal party. 
In particular the Nonconformist section was displeased with the 
religious settlement in the Elementary Education Act. Minor 
proposals had again alienated popular sympathies. 1 The foreign 
policy of the Government, especially under Lord Granville, had 
been somewhat dilatory and unenterprising. Our mediation in 
the Franco-German war of 1870, our policy towards Russia when 
she repudiated the treaty which she had made after the Crimean 
War, and our negotiations with the United States of America over 
the “ Alabama ” claims had been, if discreet, decidedly unadven¬ 
turous (pp. 666 and 667-669). 

The Conservatives had, in Disraeli, a leader who took full 
advantage of these elements of dissatisfaction. He said of Glad¬ 
stone’s Irish administration that “ he legalized confiscation, con¬ 
secrated sacrilege, and condoned high treason ”. He compared 
the occupants of the treasury bench (upon which members of the 
Government sat) to a “ range of exhausted volcanoes ”, and 
epitomized their policy as one of “ plundering and blundering ”. 
He exhorted the country to realize the greatness of its imperial 
destinies, and summed up the Conservative policy “ as being the 
maintenance of our institutions, the preservation of our empire, 
and the improvement of the condition of the people *\ 

In 1874 a Cabinet disagreement induced Gladstone quite 
suddenly, and to the surprise even of some of his own colleagues 
in the ministry, to dissolve Parliament. In the election Tx . 

J \ . . Disraeli’s 

which followed the Conservatives were triumphant, ministry, 
Gladstone resigned, and Disraeli came into office with x874 ^ 8 °* 
a majority of fifty over Liberals and Irish combined. For the 
first time since Peel’s ministry the Conservatives were really 
in power as well as in office. They had a majority large enough 
to prevent accidents in a division, but not large enough to en- 

1 For instance, a proposed tax on matches had led to a protest and a procession from 
the match-workers of East London, who asserted that they would be thrown out of 
work, and a Licensing Bill of the Government, it was sakl, ' would rob the poor man of 
bit beer ”. 
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courage independence on the part of individual members. They 
had in Disraeli 1 a leader of great brilliance, and one who suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining the confidence of the Crown to a greater 
degree than any other Prime Minister except Melbourne. 2 They 
possessed competent ministers with Lord Derby (son of the for¬ 
mer Prime Minister) as Foreign Secretary, Lord Salisbury as 
Secretary for India, Cross , who knew a great deal about local 
administration, as Home Secretary, and Sir Stafford Northcote 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Moreover, the opposition was weak and divided. Gladstone 
retired in 1875 into private life, to make occasional reappear- 
The Liberal t ^ iat were somewhat embarrassing to the leader 

and Irish who succeeded him, Lord Hartington , afterwards 
opposition. of Devonshire ; and there were frequent dis¬ 

agreements between the Whigs, whom the latter represented, 
and the Radicals, amongst whom Joseph Chamberlain was the 
most forceful personality. The Conservatives, however, found 
great difficulty in the conduct of business in Parliament, owing 
to the obstructive tactics which were developed by the Irish party. 
The aim of the Irish was to concentrate attention on the Irish 
question and the demand for Home Rule by obstructing all 
business which was not of an Irish character. An endless amount 
of time was scientifically wasted in discussions about nothing in 
particular, and one Irish member spoke no less than five hundred 
times in one session. 3 

Nevertheless, the Conservative Government redeemed its 
pledges with regard to the improvement in the condition of the 
people. It passed in 1875, for instance, two important Acts. One, 
the Combination Act of 1875 (P- 602), was described by a Labour 
leader of the day as the Charter of ^the Industrial Freedom of the 
working classes. The other, the^ Public Health Act of 1875, 
was the great Charter of Public Health, and formed a great land¬ 
mark, also, in the progress of modem preventive medicine. Then 


1 In 1876 Disraeli became Earl of Beaconsfield and went to the House of Lords. 

* Comparing his attitude towards Queen Victoria with Gladstone's, Disraeli once 
said, “ Gladstone treats the queen like a public department; I treat her like a woman ”. 
The queen spolffc of Disraeli, after his death, as her “ dear, great friend ". 

* The tactics of the Irish party have been humorously summarized by a member of it 
as bfing:—*1. To work in Government time a. To aid anybody to spend Government 
time. Whenever you see a bill, block it. 4. Whenever you see a raw, rub it. 
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came the Merchant Shipping Act of 1876, which gave to the 
Board of Trade stringent powers of inspection of ships, and which 
may be regarded as the charter for the safety of sailors in mercan¬ 
tile vessels. Moreover, the Artisans' Dwellings Act allowed Local 
Authorities to pull down unhealthy slums and replace them by 
new buildings. But the chief interest of Disraeli’s Policyof 
ministry arose from its conduct of foreign and im- Disraeli’s 
perial affairs. In Africa and in India events of im- ovcrnmcn * 
portance took place. With 1876 public attention was absorbed 
by affairs in the near East. “ The Bulgarian atrocities ” per¬ 
petrated by the Turks drew Gladstone from his retirement, 
whilst the Treaty of Berlin of 1878, a treaty securing, as many 
thought, in Disraeli's phrase, “ peace with honour ”, won much 
popular support (pp. 669-670). 

Two years after the Treaty of Berlin, in 1880, Lord Beacons- 
field, having been in office for six and a half years, appealed to 
the country at a general election, and was decisively Caugesof 
beaten. The causes of his defeat were many. If Glad- Beaconsfieid’s 
stone’s imperial policy had been too supine, that of a ’ 1 
Beaconsfield had been too adventurous. Moreover, the Liberals 
were more scientifically organized in the constituencies. Some 
bad harvests and the depression of trade told against the party 
that was in power. The “ swing of the pendulum ”, or, as Lord 
Salisbury once called it, “ the great law of the pendulum ”, was 
another element adverse to the Conservatives. But, above all 
else, Gladstone’s re-entry into politics had filled the Liberals 
with enthusiasm. Though over seventy years of age, he showed 
most amazing energy in his famous campaigns, especially in his 
own constituency, Midlothian. Wherever he went, his person¬ 
ality commanded victory; and when the elections came, the 
Liberals had converted a minority of 50 into a majority over the 
Conservatives of 166 if the Irish Nationalist members were in¬ 
cluded in it, and into a majority of 106 if they were not. 

On Lord Beaconsfieid’s resignation, the Queen sent for Lord 
Hartington, nominally the Liberal leader, to form a ministry; but 
it was clear that no one but Gladstone could now Gladstone’s 
lead the party, so Lord Hartington refused, 

Gladstone was then summoned, and formed his difficulties. 
second administration. During the next five years a succession 
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Lord Balfour afterwards became the most famous, made pungent 
and unceasing attacks upon the policy pursued by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Finally, in 1885, Gladstone was beaten on a small point in 
the House of Commons, and resigned. He was succeeded by the 
Marquess of Salisbury , who was in power, how- Lord Salisbury 
ever, for only a short time, as, in the general 

* . .. i » • no/ ^11 Gladstone. 1886, 

election which ensued in 1886, Gladstone was and the Home 
again successful, and formed his third administra¬ 
tion. But Ireland was to be Gladstone’s undoing. He had gradu¬ 
ally come to the conviction that the only solution of the Irish 
question lay in allowing the Irish to have Home Rule —a Parlia¬ 
ment of their own, subject to the Imperial supremacy in such 
matters as customs duties, the army and navy, and foreign policy. 
Consequently he produced the Home Rule Bill, with a result 
that was disastrous to his own party. Many of his chief supporters 
deserted him, including Lord Hartington, Chamberlain, and 
Bright. Opponents of Home Rule feared that under it the Pro¬ 
testant and progressive people that lived in the north of Ireland 
and the Protestant loyalist minority that lived in the south would 
be sacrificed to the Roman Catholics, and that Home Rule for 
Ireland was but a stepping-stone to complete separation. As a 
consequence the bill was thrown out in the House of Commons, 
amidst great excitement, by a majority of 30 votes. Gladstone, 
on appealing to the country, was beaten, and Lord Salisbury 
returned to office. 


2 . 1886-1914, Politics and Parties before 
the World War 

The next period in our review of domestic politics is from 
1886 to 1914. 

First of all, a word must be said as to the fortunes of parties. 
The Home Rule movement shattered for a time the Liberal party. 
It is true that they returned to power in 1892. The disruption of 
Gladstone had continued to lead the party, Liberals*!* 1 power, 
and formed his fourth administration in that l8 9 * 5 - 
year. But he retired from office in 1894, soon a ^ ter House of 
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Lords had thrown out his second Home Rule Bill. Lord Rose¬ 
bery became Prime Minister, but resigned office, after a defeat 
in the House of Commons, in 1895. It was in his Ministry that 
the modern Death Duties (p. 762), graduated according to the 
value of the estate, were introduced, though the Prime Minister 
himself was not in favour of them. Dissensions in the party sub¬ 
sequently led to the retirement of Lord Rosebery from the leader¬ 
ship, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman succeeded. The South 
African War of 1899 (P* 7 11 ) still further increased the disagree¬ 
ments of the party; and not till the war was over did a real revival 
of Liberal fortunes take place. 

Meantime, the opponents of Home Rule—who called them¬ 
selves Unionists—consisted of three elements: there were the 
Development of Conservatives under Lord Salisbury, the Whigs 
Unionist party. under Lord Hartington (who became Duke of 
Devonshire in 1891), and a Radical section under Joseph Cham¬ 
berlain, the last two elements calling themselves Liberal-Unionists. 
At first there was only an informal co-operation between Con¬ 
servatives and Liberal-Unionists, and the latter refused to join 
the former in office. Consequently Lord Salisbury's administra - 
Lord Salisbury, ti° n of 1886 was, at its formation, purely Conser- 
1886-92. vative; it included Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir 

Michael Hicks-Beach, and Arthur Balfour. But Lord Randolph 
Churchill, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the 
House of Commons, who had an immense hold upon the country, 
in consequence of the vigour of his oratory and his ideals of 
social reform, suddenly resigned, in 1887, because he disapproved 
of the additional expenditure proposed for the army and navy. 
His place as Chancellor of the Exchequer was then taken by 
Goschen, a Liberal-Unionist of great ability. The chief features 
of this Ministry were the passing of the County Councils Act 
(p. 643), the long negotiatipns o wet the partition of Africa (p. 680), 
and the firm and successful administration of Arthur Balfour in 
Ireland (p. 647). 

Lord Salisbury remained in office till 1892, and was then 
succeeded, as we have seen, by Gladstone. But 
he became Prime Minister for the third time in 
1895. The alliance of the Unionist elements 
now became a coalition. A strong administration was formed 


Lord Salisbury 

x l®fc X90a; 

Balfour, 1903-5. 
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which included Arthur Balfour and Sir M. Hicks-Beach, the Duke 
of Devonshire, Joseph Chamberlain, and Goschen. The chief 
features in this Ministry were the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
(p. 597), the Colonial administration of Joseph Chamberlain 
(p. 641), and the South African War (p. 711). On Lord Salis¬ 
bury’s retirement in 1902, Arthur Balfour , Lord Salisbury’s 
nephew, became Prime Minister. It was Balfour’s Ministry 
which passed the Education Act of 1902 (p. 597), and made 
the Entente with France in 1904 (pp. 678, 720), and the Treaty 
with Japan in 1905 (p. 720). But meanwhile came a crisis over 
the old question of Free Trade and Protection. In 1903 Joseph 
Chamberlain proposed a policy of Tariff Reform , with the object, 
at one and the same time, of encouraging home manufactures 
ind of drawing our Imperial ties closer through a system of pre¬ 
ferential tariffs within the Empire. These proposals broke up the 
Unionist party; Chamberlain left office in order to advocate his 
policy with greater freedom, whilst the Duke of Devonshire and 
others resigned because Balfour sympathized with that policy. 
The dissensions in the Unionist ranks and the opposition to 
Tariff Reform combined with other causes to lead to an over¬ 
whelming victory for the Liberals in 1906, and the long Unionist 
rule came to an end. 

Lord Salisbury retired from politics in 1902, and Joseph 
Chamberlain, in consequence of illness, in 1906. Two great 
figures of the later Victorian Age were thus lost to public life. 
Lord Salisbury , when Lord Robert Cecil, had entered the House 
of Commons in 1854, at the age of 24, as member for Stamford, 1 
and he used to say that during his years in the House (1854— 
*868) he was an Ishmaelite—his hand against every man’s and 
every man’s hand against him. Lord Robert soon made his mark 
by the vigour and pungency with which he expressed his inde 
pendence of view; and he wrote also many political articles, out¬ 
standing for their lucidity and literary quality, in the Quarterly 
Review . Then in 1868 he succeeded his father as Lord Salisbury 
and entered the House of Lords. In 1874, in Disraeli’s Govern¬ 
ment, he became Secretary of State for India. In 1878, at the 

1 Curiously enough, Lord Salisbury’s great ancestor Lord Burleigh, Queen Elizabeth’s 
minister, had entered the House also as member for Stamford when he was 27 years old; 
end whilst Lord Burleigh did over half a century of public service, Lord Salisbury was 
in public life for forty-eight years. 
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crisis of the near Eastern question (p. 669), he became Foreign 
Secretary. His handling of the situation was masterly, and a 
“ circular note ” he wrote to the European Powers on the crisis 
achieved for him a European reputation. 1 He was Prime Minister 
for a very brief space in 1885 and then from 1886 to 1892 and 
from 1895 to 1902, occupying also for nearly the whole of this 
time the post of Foreign Secretary as well. Perhaps Great Britain 
never held greater authority in Europe than during his tenure of 
the Foreign Secretaryship. Moreover, the settlement without 
bloodshed of the different claims and ambitions of the European 
States in the partition of Africa was largely due to his appreciation 
of his rivals’ requirements as well as of those of his own nation 
(p. 680). Like other British statesmen, he had many interests 
besides politics. He was interested in farming and rural housing; 
he was keen on scientific matters 2 and had a laboratory of his 
own^and he was a great reader of history and theology. 3 
S^oseph Chamberlain left school at the age of sixteen to go into 
business. Then, at the age of eighteen, he went to Birmingham 
Joseph to help to manage a screw factory, and retired 

Chamberlain, twenty years later with a substantial fortune. It 

was in Municipal affairs that he first made his reputation. From 
1873 to 1876 he was Mayor of Birmingham—he made it a model 
city which other cities were glad to imitate. On behalf of the city 
he bought up and got control of the gas and water supplies; he 
cleared slums and built artisans’ houses; he supplied for the 
citizens an Art Gallery, a Free Library, and a new park; and 
some years later he founded the University of Birmingham. 
Then in 1876, at the age of forty, he entered the House of Com¬ 
mons as one of the members for Birmingham. He quickly made 
his mark, and in 1881 became President of the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board, though looked upon at first in Whig circles—and 

« 

1 On the evening after hia appointment he sat down at 11 o’clock in his study, which 
had double padded doors so that no one should disturb him, and by 3 a.m. had composed 
the Circular Note—one of the historical State papers of the English language. 

• His was the second—if not the first—private house to be installed with electric light. 
It was in the year 1881, and Lord Salisbury supervised the whole affair. Power was taken 
from a sawmill about a mile and a half from the house—needless to say bedroom candles 
had not infrequently to be requisitioned in the early stages of the experiments when the 
light failed and the rooms at Hatfield were plunged in complete darkness. 

9 But though very much interested in theology and a sincere Christian, he found, 
when Prime Minister, that the making of bishops was a great trouble and anxiety. “ I 
declare/* he said on one occasion, “ they die to spite me!’* 
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even by the Crown—as a somewhat dangerous Radical and even 
revolutionary! Then, as we have seen, he became, when Glad¬ 
stone produced his Home Rule Bill, a Unionist. In 1895 he 
entered Lord Salisbury’s Government as Secretary of State for 
the Colonies and remained in office till 1903. During these eight 
years he did a great deal for the Empire, especially in the develop¬ 
ment of the West Indies and of West Africa, and in organizing 
the investigation of tropical diseases; and he was the chief 
person concerned in Great Britain in the passing of the Australian 
Commonwealth Act. But, of course, his energies were mainly 
concerned with the disputes which led to the South African War 
and with the settlement of the country afterwards (p. 711). 
Towards the end of Lord Salisbury’s ministry, he worked for an 
alliance with Germany and the United States of America. With 
his clear-cut features, his beautiful voice, his incisive and hard¬ 
hitting speeches, his eyeglass, and his orchid, he became the 
best-known and the most often attacked and defended of British 
statesmen, and no one was more often caricatured. 1 The closing 
years of his political life—from 1903 to 1906—were taken up, as 
we have, seen with his crusade for Tariff Reform. In his last 
public speech on this subject he quoted words which proved to 
be prophetic: 

“ Others I doubt not, if not we, 

The issue of our toil shall see.” 

And in 1932 the son, Neville Chamberlain, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, began the execution of the policy to which the father 
had devoted the last years of his active life, (See p, 765.) 

From 1906 to 1915 the Liberals were in office, under the Prime 
Ministership for a short time of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
and then from 1908 of Asquith (p. 737). The most Liberalsin 

significant feature of the new Parliament of 1906 lay in power, 

the appearance of the new Labour group of some fifty I9o6 ~ 15 ’ 
members (p. 602). The Irish Home Rule Party already formed one 
section of some eighty members independent of the two great 
parties in the State, and the growth of another now began. In 
legislation, the most important measures were the Trade Disputes 

1 Chamberlain had, in the words of one who was for long his political opponent, a 
genius for friendship, u and was delightful as a companion, alert, not without a pleasant 
squeeze of lemon to add savour to the daily dish.” 
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Act of 1906 (p. 602), the Old Age Pensions Act (p. 761), and the 
National Insurance Act of 1911 (p. 761). Other features of 
importance were the reorganization of the Army by Haldane 
and the introduction of the payment of members of the House 
of Commons, their salaries being fixed at £400 a year. 

During the nine years of Liberal supremacy, three great 
crises arose. The first was in 1909. The House of Lords had 
already thrown out some of the Liberal measures, and at the 
closed*of this year they rejected the Budget. At once a first-class 
parliamentary crisis arose. Attempts at compromise between 
the Liberals and Conservatives were made but failed; and, 
after two General Elections, the Parliament Bill, containing the 
Liberal proposals dealing with the House of Lords, was passed 
through the House of Commons. The House of Lords, then, 
made considerable amendments, which the House of Commons 
refused to accept. The King, however, on the advice of his 
ministers, agreed to create a sufficient number of peers to force, 
if necessary, the Bill in its original form through the House of 
Lords. As a consequence, the Bill was finally passed in the House 
of Lords by a majority of 17. Under the terms of the Parliament 
Thc Act, the House of Lords is deprived of the power 

Parliament it formerly held of rejecting a Money Bill; and if 
Act, 1911. an y Qt j ier gm j s passed by the House of Commons 

in three successive sessions, and is rejected by the House of Lords 
in each of these sessions, it becomes law, notwithstanding its 
rejection for the third time by the House of Ix>rds, so long as 
a period of two years has elapsed since the date of the second 
reading of the Bill in the House of Commons in the first of these 
sessions. 

The second crisis arose over the attempt, under the Parlia¬ 
ment Act, to pass the Home Ruk Bill. This Bill had passed the 
House of Commons twice in 1913, and could therefore become 
law on being passed a third time in 1914. The result was that 
the Protestant part of Ulster made preparations during these two 
years to resist Home Rule by armed force if necessary, and Ire¬ 
land—and indeed England—in the summer of 1914 appeared to 
be on the brink of civil war. 

But then came the third crisis—the World War. In 1907 
the Triple Entente was made with France and Russia, and then 
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came a series of crises in Europe. Finally the murder of the 
Austrian Heir to the Throne in July, 1914, occasioned the World 
War (p. 723), and in that cataclysm the Irish question was, for 
a time, forgotten. And, a year later, the War led to the end of 
a purely Liberal Government (p. 737). 

In the closing years of the nineteenth century, most impor¬ 
tant developments took place in Local Government. Ever since 
the Tudors, the local administration had been in the _ , 

. - /•it* . Development 

hands of the Justices of the Peace, who were ap- of Local 
pointed by the Lord-lieutenant of each county, and overnmcn • 
who were usually selected from the local gentry. To the Justices 
of the Peace were still left petty criminal business and the licens¬ 
ing of public-houses and inns. But by a succession of laws passed 
oetween 1888 and 1894 the control of such matters as highways 
and bridges, housing and public health, was handed over to popu¬ 
larly elected County, County Borough, Urban and Rural Dis¬ 
trict, and Parish Councils, subject to the supervision of the 
central authority, the Local Government Board, now called the 
Board of Health. The tendency of later legislation was to 
increase the functions of County Councils; the superintendence 
of education was handed over to them in 1902 (p. 598), and in 
1929 the maintenance of the poor fell to their care (p. 600). 


XLVII. History of Ireland, 1815-1914 

Ireland, it will be seen from this brief review, had a large 
share in the party politics of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. The Catholic Emancipation question . „ 

1 11 m -oii Influence of 

almost broke up the Tory party in 1829, and the Ireland upon 
Irish famine, the immediate cause of the repeal of party pol,t,cs ‘ 
the Com Laws, completely broke it up in 1846. Differences in 
the cabinet about the Irish question led to the retirement of Lord 
Grey in 1834, an ^ t0 the wrecking of the Liberal party in 1886. 
Home Rule, as we have just seen, almost led to civil war in 1914. 
Politics at times, as Lord Salisbury once said, have meant Ire¬ 
land and nothing else. The energies of British statesmen have 
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been absorbed in endeavours to find solutions for Irish griev¬ 
ances, or in devising Acts—of which over sixty were passed 
between 1800 and 1885—f° r dealing with Irish disorders. 

For thirty years after the battle of Waterloo Daniel O'Connell 
was the undisputed leader of the Irish Catholics. As an orator to 
_ . , _ .. a mass meeting he was unsurpassed; he could, if 

was said, convulse an audience with laughter, 
move it to tears, or rouse it to the most passionate excitement. 
A humorous, good-natured, hospitable man, he had many ele¬ 
ments of nobility, if also of weakness, in his character. His 
influence was nearly always used in favour of constitutional 
agitation and against agrarian outrages, and still more against 
armed rebellion, whilst his loyalty to the Crown was unshaken, 
and, in Queen Victoria’s reign, even enthusiastic. 

It may be remembered that Roman Catholics in 1815 were 
still excluded from sitting in Parliament and from holding vari- 
The Catholic ous °® ces - O’Connell’s first efforts were directed 
Association, to getting these disabilities removed. In 1823. he 
x82i ” 9 ’ formed, in alliance with the Irish priests, a Catholic 

Association , which had branches in nearly every parish. Through 
this association the Catholics in Ireland were organized. They 
began to vote only for Protestants who were in favour of emanci¬ 
pation. Meetings took place all over the country. Finally O’Con¬ 
nell, though a Catholic, stood for County Clare as a candidate 
for Parliament, and won such enthusiastic support that his 
opponent finally withdrew from the contest and O’Connell was 
elected without opposition. O’Connell’s election was legal, but 
being a Catholic he could not take his seat—an absurd situation. 
Wellington’s ministry felt that they must yield, especially as 
Ireland seemed to be on the verge of Revolution and Civil War. 
Accordingly the Catholic Enyincipation Bill was at last passed 
in r; i829. O’Connell consequently entered Parliament, and took a 
prominent part in the debates preceding the Reform Bill of 1832. 

In Grey’s ministry, O’Connell led an agitation against the 
payment of Tithes by Roman Catholic peasants to the Protestant 
O’Connell's Church, but in Melbourne’s ministry Irish affairs were 
agitation, fairly quiescent (p. 615). Then, with the advent 
w-3. of Peel into power in Great Britain, in 1841, 

O’Connell threw his whole energies into an agitation to secure 
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the Repeal of the Union of 1800. The rule of a government 
directly dependent upon an Irish Parliament, instead of the rule 
of a viceroy and a chief secretary dependent upon a British 
cabinet and a British Parliament, was, after that time, the chief 
demand of the Irish party. O’Connell addressed monster meet¬ 
ings all over Ireland—it is estimated that there were at least a 
quarter of a million persons present at one held on the Hill of 
Tara. 1 The agitation was assuming formidable dimensions— 
when suddenly Peel struck. Arrangements had been made for 
O’Connell to address what was designed to be the most gigantic 
of all meetings. The day before that fixed for the meeting, Peel 
forbade it by proclamation, after having made elaborate prepara¬ 
tions to enforce the prohibition if necessary. O’Connell yielded 
and countermanded the meeting. Then Peel prosecuted O’Connell 
for his seditious speeches, and obtained his conviction and im¬ 
prisonment (1843). Though the judges in the House of Lords 
subsequently declared the sentence an unjust one, O’Connell’s 
power was broken. He lost touch with the more extreme element, 
known as the “ Young Ireland ” party, for having yielded to Peel, 
and died, a broken man, in 1847. 

But meanwhile, before O’Connell died, the famine of 1846 
(p. 621) had come upon a “ starving people ”. The holdings in 
Ireland were minutely subdivided, and the means of Thc famine 
subsistence were at all times but a bare sufficiency, of 1846 and 
The potato blight appeared in North America in 
1844 and reached Europe in the following year. The potato 
was the chief means of subsistence of the Irish peasants, and when 
the crop was ruined they were face to face with starvation. 2 In 
1846 and the succeeding years, many did die of starvation. A 
very much larger number emigrated to America, and since that 
time emigration has been constant. Hence a great shrinkage of 
the population has occurred; the population of Ireland, which 
was eight millions in 1841, was only a little over four millions at 
the census of 1926. 

1 No disorder ever occurred at any of these meetings, except that on one occasion the 
retiring crowd trampled down the stall of an old woman who sold ginger-bread. The 
meetings generally terminated with enthusiastic cheers for the Queen. 

•The com crop, however, did not fail in Ireland, but much of the wheat was ex¬ 
ported. It was this that made the Irish so angry, as they felt that the Government ought, 
in consequence of the famine, to have prohibited the export of com. The Irish parlia¬ 
ment had done this on more than one occasion in the eighteenth century. 

(0 271 ) 
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The famine was followed in 1848—the year of revolutions — m 
by an armed insurrection of the “ Young Ireland ” party under 
a leader called Smith O’Brien, an insurrection which came to an 
ignominious end through the defeat of its leaders in a cabbage 
garden. Eleven years later, in 1859, the extremists started, in 
order to enforce Irish independence, the Fenian Society, a 
seditious organization, which had for its object the establishment 
of an Irish republic, and which even tried to invade Canada and 
to capture the fort at Chester in England. 

A new stage was reached in the Irish problem when Glad¬ 
stone came into office in 1869. His first act was the Disestablish - 
^Disestablishment rnent °f the Irish Protestant Church. The great 
1869^*n d First** mass of the population in Ireland was Roman 
Land Act, 1870. Catholic; yet the Protestant Church was the 
“ established ” one. But now, however, the connection with the 
State was severed, and some of its endowments were devoted to 
secular purposes, though the reorganized Protestant Church 
kept the greater part. Gladstone’s second measure was an at¬ 
tempt to deal with the Land Question. The land system in Ire¬ 
land was quite different from that in England. In Ireland, the 
landlords were, not infrequently, absentees. The tenants and 
not the landlords were responsible for the buildings and the 
gates, and, as a rule, made the improvements. Yet, despite this, 
the great mass of the tenants—except in Ulster—were merely 
tenants-at-will, who could be expelled at any time, and they did 
not receive any compensation for their improvements; on the 
contrary, it occasionally happened that their rents were raised 
as a consequence. The Land Act of 1870 tried to remedy this 
state of affairs by making the landlord pay compensation both 
to outgoing tenants who had made improvements increasing the 
value of the farm, and to those who were evicted from their 
holdings for causes other than the non-payment of rent or the 
refusal of reasonable conditions of tenure. 

During the rule of Gladstone’s successor, Disraeli, a new 
personality appeared in Irish politics. In 1879 Parnell became 
Parnell leader of the Irish party. His mother was an Ameri¬ 
can, and his father an Irish Protestant squire. Educated 
in England, he went into Irish politics, and entered Parliament 
in 1875. A hater of England, he became, b) his abilities and the 
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force of his will, the despotic ruler of the excitable Irish party, 
though he himself was of a silent disposition, and held aloof from 
his followers. His policy may be briefly explained. From the 
Irish in America he collected, by periodical visits, funds to 
support his party. In Parliament, his object was the passing of 
Home Rule—the giving of legislative and administrative control 
of Ireland to Irishmen themselves, without entirely severing the 
link between Great Britain and Ireland. And he forced the 
attention of British electors upon this issue by obstructing all 
business which was not connected with Ireland. In Ireland he 
made an alliance with the Land League . This league had been 
started in 1871 to agitate for further reforms in the land system, 
for the Land Act of 1870 was far from satisfying the Irish. It 
ased all forms of intimidation, including the new weapon of the 
Boycott —the refusal to work for, or supply anything to, anyone 
who opposed the policy of the league or who took the farms of 
evicted tenants. 1 Indeed, during the worst years, from 1877 to 
1880, it “ rained outrages *\ 

Gladstone’s ministry of 1880-5 had to meet the full force of 
the new Irish leader and his tactics. A second Land Act , intro¬ 
duced by Gladstone, was passed in 1881. This The Land Act^ 
gave the Irish tenants “ the three F’s Fixity of ofl88j - 
Tenure; Free Sale; and Fair Rents, for Land Courts were created 
to settle it. Even this Act did not satisfy the Irish. ' Refusals 
to pay rent were accompanied by violence and intimidation, and 
Gladstone was forced to pass a most stringent Coercion Act, 2 and 
Anally to imprison for a time Parnell and other chiefs of the party. 

In 1886 Gladstone himself, as has been related, became a 
supporter of Home Rule, but his Home Rule Bill of 1886 did 
not pass the House of Commons, and a later _ , * 

. ft . * r 1 Home Rule and 

Bill in 1893 was rejected by the House of Lords Irish legislation, 
(pp. 637 and 638). The Unionist Governments 1 " I9M ' 
of 1886 to 1892—when Arthur Balfour was Irish Secretary—and 
1895 to 1905 by firm administration succeeded, despite occasional 

* The first victim of this policy was a Captain Boycott—hence the name. Parnell 
summarized the policy to be pursued by saying that if a tenant took a farm from which 
someone else had been evicted, he was “ to be isolated from his kind as if he were a 
leper of old ”. 

* A Coercion Act may be defined as a statute which applies only to some specified 
portion of the British Isles, and which suspends ordinary constitutional liberties, arming 
the police with powers unknown to the ordinary law. 
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outbreaks, in restoring order in Ireland. They were aided by the 
fact that the Irish party became hopelessly divided in 1890, when 
a divorce suit in which Parnell was implicated led to more than 
half his followers renouncing his leadership; though the party after 
some years again became united. Meantime many reforms were 
passed. Railways were encouraged. Popular local government 
was introduced in 1898. Much was done for Agriculture, and 
farmers were educated and organized, and encouraged to co¬ 
operate. Emigration continued to keep the population within 
reasonable limits. Above all, the purchase by tenants of their 
holdings, already encouraged by the State, was enormously 
facilitated by an Act passed in 1903, under which the State 
advanced money to tenants and gave a bonus to the landlord 
for selling his property, and by another, passed in 1909, by which 
the sale of the land was, under certain conditions, made com¬ 
pulsory. These laws began the process, now completed, of con¬ 
verting the Irish tenant into an Irish proprietor. How the Home 
Rule Bill, however, almost led to Civil War in 1914 has just 
been related. 


XLVIII. Great Britain and Europe, 
1815-78, and the Near East to 1913 

The relations of Great Britain since 1815 with other European 
States must form the subject of our next chapter. The large 
share that Great Britain had taken in the overthrow of Napoleon 
and in the subsequent negotiations at the Congress of Vienna 
(p. 554) had given her a foremost position amongst European 
powers, and for over fifty years—from 1815 till the Treaty of 
Berlin in 1878—the attention of British foreign secretaries was 
absorbed in various crises that arose on the Continent of Europe. 
In order, therefore, that British policy may be understood, it is 
necessary briefly to explain the main lines of European political 
development up till 1878. 

There were two movements of supreme importance in the 
nineteenth century. First, there was a movement for Self-govem- 
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merit. The rulers of many of the States of Europe after 1815 
were reactionary and despotic, and distrusted all Liberal aspira¬ 
tions, which they labelled as dangerous and anarchi- self-governing 
cal. In many parts of Europe liberty, in the English movements 31 
sense, was unknown; there was no liberty of in Europe, 
speech or of writing; public meetings were forbidden and arbi¬ 
trary arrests frequent. Only one other European country besides 
Great Britain had a Parliament—and that was France. The 
growing desire felt by the people for greater individual freedom 
and for a greater control of the government led at times, and 
especially during the years 1830-2 and 1848-52, to agitations and 
revolutions, which were sometimes suppressed and sometimes 
successful. Closely allied with the movement for self-government 
chere was, secondly , a movement for the realization of the idea 
of Nationality. People of the same race or speaking the same 
language, possessing common traditions or a common history, 
showed a passion to be united and to be freed from the control 
of alien rulers, a passion which led to the independence of 
Belgium in 1830, to the War of Italian Liberation in 1859, 
and to the final union of Germany under the leadership of 
Prussia in 1871. 

It was this idea of nationality as well as the oppressiveness 
of the Turkish Government which caused the frequent revolts of 
Christians in south-eastern Europe against the Sultan The Eastern 
of Turkey, revolts leading to the independence of Q uestlon - 
Greece in 1829, an ^ to the practical independence of the various 
Balkan States as a result of the Treaty of Berlin in 1878. These 
revolts are connected with the third great subject that after 1815 
occupied the attention of European statesmen, the Eastern 
Question as it is called, due to the slow dissolution of the Turkish 
Empire and the conflicting interests of European nations which 
resulted. 

What was the attitude of Great Britain on these subjects? 
Both persecuted Liberals and oppressed Nationalities looked to 
her for sympathy and advice, for mediation, and at Attitudeof 
times even for armed assistance. The people of Great Great Britain, 
Britain gave their sympathy, and individual English- x8x5 ' 78, 
men expended their money and risked their lives in supporting 
the twin causes of liberty and nationality. The Government 
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of Great Britain was prolific in advice, and not infrequently very 
valuable advice; and it sometimes attempted, with success, 
to combine with other powers in mediating between the com¬ 
batants. But from 1815 onwards a desire for peace and a horror 
of European entanglements which might lead to war were the 
chief characteristics of British statesmen—with the important 
exception of Lord Palmerston; the policy of the British 
Government was therefore on the whole pacific, and it shrank, 
wherever possible, from armed assistance. 

On the Eastern Question British opinion was divided, and 
not always consistent. British sympathies on behalf of the 
oppressed Christians were counterbalanced by a very lively dis¬ 
trust of Russian political designs in the Balkan peninsula. It 
was thought that Russia supported these Christians—of whom, 
as they belonged to the Greek Church, the Czar regarded himself 
as the natural protector—chiefly in order to attain what was sup¬ 
posed to be the great object of her policy, the acquisition of 
Constantinople, and with it the control of the Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean and a road to India. Moreover, the courage of the 
Turk in warfare aroused the admiration of the British race, 
and encouraged a belief in the prospective regeneration of the 
Turks and a hopefulness in the future of their rule. 

1. A Period of Comparative Peace, 1815-54 

We must now turn to the details of the history. Alexander /, 
the Czar of Russia (died 1825), who combined great piety and 
Coercive Policy feelings of universal benevolence with strong ideas 
MetternSch, of the Divine Right of monarchs, and Metternich> 
1815-23. a cynical statesman, who controlled the policy of 

Austria till 1848, were the chief personalities in European politics 
after 1815. Mettemich regarded with hostility all constitutional 
movements—all agitations having for their object the greater 
control of the government by the people—and tried to persuade 
the other European powers to combine in suppressing them in 
whatever country they might occur—and, from the point of view 
of the Austrian Empire, he may have been right. For the first 
seven years (till 1822) Castlereagh remained Foreign Secretary 
and was a great conciliatory influence in the peaceful settlement 
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of European affairs at various Congresses. But both Castlereagh 
and even more decidedly his successor, Canning (Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, 1822-7), were opposed to the policy of European States in¬ 
tervening in each other’s internal affairs. Great Britain, however, 
desired peace above everything else, and her army was so much 
reduced after the war that she could not take a very strong line. 
Consequently when the Austrians occupied Naples in 1821, and 
the French invaded Spain in 1823 in order to preserve the thrones 
of two worthless despots whose arbitrary government had pro¬ 
duced popular insurrections, Great Britain could do nothing 
effective to stop them. 

Canning, however, sent to our old ally, Portugal, first a 
squadron of ships and then an army of soldiers, and thus pre¬ 
sented that kingdom from falling into the hands of the Policy of 
reactionary and absolutist party. He decided also to Canning, 
recognize the independence of the Spanish colonies in l822 ~ 7 ' 
America (Mexico, Peru, and Chili), which had been rebelling 
against the mother country for some time. 44 I called in ”, he 
said, 44 the New World to redress the balance of the Old.” If 
French influence was to predominate in Spain, and absolutist 
principles were to be supreme, it was to be 44 in Spain without 
the Indies ”, as Canning expressed it. 

But Canning during his period of office as Foreign Secretary 
was chiefly occupied with the Eastern Question. The Greeks 
rose for independence against the Turks in 1821, „ , 

11 i t ii-iri Greek War of 

and a long war ensued. Into the details of the independence, 

Greek War of Independence (1821-9), which i82I ~ 9 * 

44 offers ”, as has been said, 44 a chequered picture of patriotism 

and corruption, of desperate valour and weak irresolution ”, we 

have no space to enter. The memory of the great achievements 

of the Greeks in ancient days, and the gratitude felt for their 

influence upon European civilization, caused opinion in Great 

Britain to be strongly upon the side of the Greeks, and led to 

their cause being championed by British sympathizers. Amongst 

others, Lord Cochrane 1 and Sir Richard Church—the one on 


1 Cochrane had already won great renown for his brilliant exploits in fighting the 
Spaniards on behalf of the independence of Chili, and the Portuguese on behalf of that 
of Brazil. In 2827 he was made admiral of the Greek fleet; but he met with little success 
—the Greek seamen, in his opinion, “ were collectively the greatest cowards ” he had 
ever met with. 
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sea and the other on land—rendered great services; whilst Lord 
Byron, the poet, died fighting with the Greek forces. The British 
Government, however, was faced with a difficult situation. It 
was not unsympathetic towards the Greeks, but it was very 
fearful of Russian interference lest a general dissolution of the 
Turkish Empire should be the result. Eventually, in 1827, after 
the war had been in progress for some years, and the Sultan had 
called in the assistance of Mehemet Ali, the formidable ruler of 
Egypt, Canning was successful in persuading Russia and France 
to agree with Great Britain* in suggesting terms. The Greeks 
were to have self-government under Turkish suzerainty; and 
meanwhile an armistice was to bg imposed upon the combatants 
whilst negotiations with this object were in progress. 

A combined fleet of the allies, under Sir E. Codrington, had 
orders to enforce the armistice, and was sent to watch the Turco- 
Battie of Egyptian fleet, which was lying in the Bay of Navarino. 
Navarino, As the admiral of the Turco-Egyptian fleet proved 
1827 unwilling to observe the armistice, Codrington decided 

to make a demonstration, and sailed into the bay. Some shots 
fired by a Turkish ship led to a general engagement, and in a 
short time the bay was covered with the wreckage of Turkish and 
Egyptian ships (October, 1827). 1 The battle of Navarino, by 
destroying the Sultan's fleet, secured Greek independence. But 
before it was fought, Canning was dead, and the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, who became prime minister at the beginning of 1828, 
and who had regarded Canning's policy with distrust, looked 
upon the battle as an “ untoward event ", 2 and was opposed to 
any further measures of coercion against Turkey. Consequently 
Russia continued operations against Turkey single-handed, and 
eventually by a treaty in 1829, which was modified three years 
later, the independence of Greece was recognized by Turkey 
and by the great powers of Europe, whilst Russia acquired some 
increase of territory in Asia. 

1 It is said that the Duke of Clarence (afterwards William IV), who was then lord high 
admiral, wrote privately to Codrington before the battle, 44 Go in, my dear Ned, and 

•mash these-Turks but there is no trace of such a letter, and it is unlikely that 

the duke, who was somewhat long-winded, would have expressed himself in words of 
one syllable. There is a tradition in the French service that the French sailors, when 
opportunity offered, fired during the battle into the Russian ships, to avenge the retreat 
from Moscow. 

* It was railed this in the " king’s speech ” at the opening of a new session of parlia¬ 
ment. 
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The year 1830 is an important one in the history of our 
foreign policy. In the first place, a series of revolutions and 
The Revoiu- insurrections occurred. The series began during July 
tionsof 1830. j n p rance> where Charles X , a despotic and reaction¬ 
ary king, who had succeeded Louis XVIII in 1824, was over¬ 
thrown, and his cousin, Louis Philippe , who professed popular 
principles, was put on the throne. From France the movement 
spread to Belgium, to Italy, and to various parts of Germany, 
whilst the Poles revolted against Russia. 

In the second place, Lord Palmerston became our Foreign 
Secretary in 1830. For the next thirty-five years—until his 
Lord Palmerston’s death in 1865—Palmerston was, either as Foreign 
foreign policy. Secretary or as Prime Minister, the dominating 
personality in our foreign politics. The only intervals were from 
1841-6 when he was out of office, from 1852-5 when he was 
Home Secretary, and during three other much shorter intervals 
of a few months each. A few words must be said as to the gen¬ 
eral principles of Lord Palmerston's policy. First, he was deter¬ 
mined to maintain and to extend the influence of Great Britain, 
and to uphold her honour; and it was the feeling that this was 
the underlying purpose of his policy which caused his enormous 
popularity in his own country. Secondly, he wanted, as he said, 
“ to get the affairs of Europe into trim ”, and he was in sympathy 
with all movements having for their object the establishment 
of independent nationalities or of constitutional governments 
similar to that of Great Britain. Thirdly, with regard to the 
Eastern Question he was a strong upholder of the integrity of the 
Turkish dominions, and believed, as he said in 1838, that given 
ten years of peace, Turkey would develop into a “ respectable 
power ”, whilst he was highly suspicious as to Russian designs 
upon that country. 

Lord Palmerston's diplomatic methods were decidedly uncon¬ 
ventional; the “ Palmerstonian style ”, as it was called, was bluff 
and somewhat boisterous and truculent, and was perhaps too 
careless of other nations' susceptibilities. But his activity was 
incessant. His advice, asked or unasked, was freely tendered to 
all foreign nations, and sometimes provoked no little irritation; 
whilst his sympathy with popular and nationalist agitations led 
to his being regarded as a firebrand by European rulers, and 
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even at one time by Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort. 
Lord Palmerston was said to have had a genius for “ fluking ” at 
billiards, of which game he was very fond, and his opponents 
maintained that this was characteristic of his statesmanship as 
well; but, whether lucky or not, there is no doubt that Palmerston 
generally got his own way, and was very successful, at all events, 
from 1830-41 during his first tenure of the Foreign Office. 

The earliest opportunity for the display of Palmerston’s states¬ 
manship arose in regard to affairs in the Netherlands. Belgium 
had been joined to Holland by the treaty of 1815, _ . 

, . , Y't t * r . . . . J Palmerston’s 

but in 1830 the Belgians rose for their indepen¬ 
dence and demanded separation. The danger lay 
in the fact that the Belgians could rely on the sympathy of 
France, and that Belgium might become, though in theory inde¬ 
pendent, in practice a French province; and hence Great Britain 
might be again exposed to the danger against which she had 
struggled so persistently in the eighteenth century. Palmerston, 
seeing the impossibility of preserving the union of Belgium and 
Holland, frankly acknowledged the independence of Belgium, 
and finally, in conjunction with France, forced the Dutch to cease 
from resisting it; but he took care that Leopold of Saxe-Coburg y 
and not a member of the house of Bourbon, should be made 
king, and that France herself should obtain no territorial exten¬ 
sion, not even, in his own words, “ a cabbage garden or a vine¬ 
yard ”. The choice of Leopold proved a notable success. He 
was a person of great sagacity and governed well; whilst, as 
son-in-law of Louis Philippe and uncle of Queen Victoria, he was 
able to play a considerable part in European politics. 

The affairs of Portugal and Spain next occupied Palmerston’s 
attention; in each of these countries a young Queen, supported 
by a party of moderate reform, was opposed to an Spain and 
absolutist uncle supported by the reactionary parties. Portu K al - 
Palmerston supported the cause of the queens. The Portuguese 
uncle was easily disposed of, but it was not till 1840 that the 
Spanish uncle, Don Carlos, was finally evicted. 

Inrfhe meantime more than one crisis arose over the activities 
of Mehemet Ali. He was an Albanian who had made himself 
master of Egypt in 1811. In the Greek War of Independence 
he had supported his suzerain, the Sultan of Turkey. But in 
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1831, fearful perhaps of being himself attacked by the Sultan, he 
sent his son to invade Palestine and Syria, which were in the 
Mehemet Turkish Empire. The Turks were defeated in a great 
Ali * battle, mnd the Sultan was in a desperate position. “ A 
drowning man clings to a serpent for aid,” said one of the Sul¬ 
tan’s advisers. The Sultan, accordingly, clung to Russia, and, 
though Mehemet Ali got Syria, Russia allowed him to go no 
further. In return for the Czar’s support, Turkey agreed to 
make with Russia the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi (1833), by which, 
in effect, Russia was allowed a free passage for her warships 
through the Bosporus and the Dardanelles, which were to be closed 
to the warships of every other nation—a Treaty, it has been said, 
which marked the zenith of Russian influence at Constantinople. 

Some years later, in 1839, t ^e Sultan tried to recover Syria, 
but his army was defeated, and Mehemet Ali was in a position 
to march upon Constantinople. Palmerston, true to his policy 
of maintaining the Turkish Empire, supported the Sultan, but 
Louis Philippe, anxious to win the favour of Mehemet Ali and 
to extend and develop the influence of France in Egypt, refused 
to co-operate with Great Britain. Consequently Palmerston 
turned to Russia, and Great Britain, Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
formed an alliance to prevent the further progress of Mehemet 
Ali. Acre was bomtppded and taken; Mehemet Ali was driven 
back, and had to agree to an arrangement by which he was 
deprived of Syria (1840). But the French people were furiousHu 
the matter being settled without their country being consulted. 
Louis Philippe talked of “ unmuzzling the tiger of war ”, and 
surrounded Paris with forts, and war was narrowly averted. 
What was very important for Great Britain was that in the 
following year, 1841, the Great Powers and the Sultan pledged 
themselves not to permit “ vessels of war belonging to Foreign 
Powers to enter the Dardanelles*or the Bosporus ”—and thus the 
dangerous Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi was torn up. 

Just at this time, however, Lord Melbourne’s government 
was defeated, and Peel came into power (1841). Lord Palmerston 
Lord Aberdeen’s accordingly retired from the Foreign Office, 
policy, 1841-6. Aberdeen , his successor, and Guizot , who be¬ 

came Foreign Secretary in France, were both pacifically inclined, 
and good feeling between the two countries was gradually re- 
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stored during the next five years. To Lord Aberdeen’s credit 
must also be put an agreement with the United States which 
settled a difficult and thorny boundary question on the west 
coast of America, though the agreement was very distasteful to 
Canada (p. 700). 

Lord Palmerston returned to the Foreign Office in 1846, and 
almost immediately the good understanding with France came to 
an end over the Spanish marriages question. The The Spanish 
Queen of Spain and her sister were both unmarried, quVtJtiorf® 
and the Courts of Europe busied themselves in l8 * 6 - 
discussing what husbands should be provided for them. Even¬ 
tually Louis Philippe arranged that the Queen should marry one 
of her cousins, who was a contemptible person and in weak 
health, whilst her sister married Louis Philippe’s son; and the 
marriages took place on the same day (1846). Great Britain was 
furious, as it was thought that the Queen would have no heirs, 
and that consequently Louis Philippe would secure the throne of 
Spain for his own descendants. As a matter of fact the Queen 
did have children, but the British distrust of Louis Philippe 
remained incurable. 

Louis Philippe, however, was not to reign much longer. The 
great year of Revolutions came in 1848. France started the 
movement by deposing Louis Philippe and inaugu- The Revolutions 
rating a republic; after ten months of turmoil, ofl848, 

Louis Napoleon , the nephew of the great Napoleon, was elected 
as president for four years. Revolutions, headed by political 
reformers or ardent nationalists, followed in nearly every country 
in Europe, but especially in Hungary and Italy, where the people 
strove to rid themselves of the hated Austrian yoke, and in the 
different states of Germany. The Emperor of Austria abdicated, 
and his minister, Metternich, was overthrown; whilst the Em¬ 
peror who succeeded, Francis Joseph, then a youth of eighteen, 
was driven from Vienna. The Prince of Prussia had to fly to 
England, and there was some severe fighting in Italy and Hun¬ 
gary. Lord Palmerston sympathized with these various move¬ 
ments, gave advice in all directions, 1 and actually allowed arms 


1 “ Every post ”, wrote Palmerston, “ sends me a lamenting minister throwing him¬ 
self and his country upon England for help, which I am obliged to tell him we cannot 
afford.” 
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to be sent indirectly from Woolwich Arsenal to the insurgents 
who rose in Sicily. Before long, however, the forces of reaction 
were triumphant. Austria was enabled to preserve her rule in 
Northern Italy, and, with the aid of the Russians, to crush the 
Hungarians, whilst the movement in Germany fizzled out. 

Meanwhile Lord Palmerston’s policy had provoked Queen 
Victoria’s keen dissatisfaction. MoYeover, he was inclined to 
Fail of Palmer- carry on negotiations with other countries without 
ston, 1851. consulting either the Queen or the Prime Minister. 
The Queen quite rightly protested, and when Lord Palmerston, 
contrary to the wishes of the Queen and the Prime Minister, ex¬ 
pressed his approval of a coup d'hat by which Louis Napoleon 
had made himself master of France, 1 he was dismissed (1851). 

2. The Crimean War, 1854-6 

In 1854, Eastern complications, so prolific of crises through¬ 
out the nineteenth century, produced the first great European 
„ , war in which Great Britain had been directly en- 

Causes of 1 • 1 • • xt , 

Crimean War, gaged since the great campaign against Napoleon. 
I%5 *' In order to understand the causes of this war— 

the Crimean War as it is called—we must try to appreciate the 
positions of the chief Christian powers engaged in it. First, 
let us take Russia. The Czar, Nicholas /, was firmly persuaded 
of the impending dissolution of the Turkish Empire. He was 
anxious to come to some arrangement with Great Britain before 
that event took place, and with that object spoke to our ambas¬ 
sador at St. Petersburg. “ We have on our hands a sick man, a 
very sick man,” he said in reference to Turkey; “ we ought to 
agree about the funeral,” and he suggested that Great Britain 
might have Egypt and Crete as her share of the inheritance. 

Secondly, there was Great Britain. Its Government denied 
that Turkey was mortally ill, and regarded the Czar, not as the 
friendly undertaker, but as a person meditating an act of robbery, 
accompanied by violence, and if necessary by murder. But the 
British cabinet at that time was the result of a coalition between 

1 Louis Napoleon had the support of the army, and early on the morning of Dec. 2, 
1851, he arrested seventy people who were the most likely to oppose his re-election as 
Presklent, and made himself supreme. A year later he was elected Eniperor. 
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Whigs and Peelites (see p. 624). The views of its members were 
not harmonious, Lord Aberdeen , the Prime Minister, leading a 
pacific section, and Lord Palmerston , who was Home Secretary, 
a warlike one. As a result its policy was indecisive, vacillating, 
and indefinite. Moreover, in the crisis of the negotiations pre¬ 
ceding the war, both Russia and Great Britain had bellicose 
agents at Constantinople. Prince Mentchikoff , the Russian agent, 
was determined to promote and extend Russian interests, and 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the British Ambassador, apprehensive 
and suspicious of Russian designs, was in favour of what he 
called a “ comprehensive war ”, if necessary, in order to thwart 
them. 

Thirdly, there was France , under its new ruler, the Emperor 
Napoleon ///, who had succeeded to supreme power in France 
as a result of the Revolution of 1848 and of his own coup d'itat 
three years later. Both as the nephew of Napoleon, and in order 
to divert the attention of the French from home affairs, he was 
anxious to achieve military glory, and to make himself the arbiter 
of Europe. In the troubled Eastern waters he saw his chance, 
and he seized it. 

The Holy Land belonged to the Turkish Empire. A trumpery 
dispute between the monks of the Roman and Greek Churches 
about the guardianship “ of a key and a star ”, the key of the holy 
places at Jerusalem and the star over the altar at Bethlehem, 
led to the monks being championed respectively by France and 
Russia, the one regarding itself as protector of the Roman and 
the other of the Greek Church. The matter was eventually 
settled, but the Russians, in the course of the negotiations, 
revived an old claim to the protectorship of the Christian sub¬ 
jects of the Sultan. Mentchikoff continued to press this claim, 
but the Sultan, on Lord Stratford de Redcliffe's advice, rejected 
it, as it might have given the Czar a large control over the whole 
of the Turkish territories in Europe. Complex negotiations fol¬ 
lowed, but unfortunately the British cabinet never made its 
position clear to Russia, and consequently the Czar never realized 
that persistence in his claims was likely to lead to war. Eventu¬ 
ally the Russians, in order to coerce Turkey, occupied the Turkish 
principalities that bordered the Danube, and subsequently de¬ 
stroyed a Turkish squadron at Sinope (Nov., 1853). Feeling in 
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Great Britain was aroused, Louis Napoleon was anxious for war, 
and eventually the British cabinet drifted into it; an ultimatum 
was sent to Russia, and on its rejection war was declared (March, 
1854). Great Britain, France, and Turkey, joined in the following 
year by the ruler of Piedmont, the King of Sardinia, 1 were 
opposed to Russia; Prussia and Austria, after some hesitation, 
remained neutral. 

The war which followed is generally known as the Crimean 
War , because it was in the Crimea that the main military opera- 
The war, tions took place. The original object of the allies, the 
x854 * explusion of the Russians from the Danubian princi¬ 

palities, was quickly secured; but it was considered necessary for 
future security to cripple Russia, and for that purpose to capture 
Sebastopol , the great Russian arsenal and fort in the Crimea, the 
“ very heart ”, as it was called, “ of Russian power in the East 

“ The history of the Crimean War ”, it has been said, " is a 
history of blunders.” In a sense this is true of all wars, and the 
combatant who makes the fewer blunders is victorious. But the 
great powers of Europe had waged no big campaign since that 
of 1815, and it is undeniable that the art of war had been some¬ 
what forgotten. The allied forces landed in the Crimea, and won 
the battle of the Alma in September, 1854. But the battle, apart 
from the courage shown by the soldiers, reflected little credit 
upon the allies. 2 An immediate advance after the battle might 
have resulted in the capture of Sebastopol. But the French 
commander was mortally ill, and delayed. Consequently the 
Russians were given time to improve the defences by raising 
earthworks and by scuttling the fleet in the Bay of Sebastopol. 
The allied commanders, after a dangerous flank march round 
Sebastopol, decided that an immediate assault was impossible, 
and undertook a regular siege. 

The British base of supplies was at Balaclava, some six miles 
from their trenches. A large Russian army which was outside 
Sebastopol determined to seize it, and on the 25th October came 


1 This was due to the King of Sardinia’s minister, Cavour; he wished to ingratiate 
his country with France and Great Britain, so that they might look with sympathy upon 
Cavour's schemes for the attainment of Italian nationality. 

* Lord Raglan, the British commander, was on an exposed position within the enemy's 
lines where he could not control the battle, whilst the bulk of the French forces went 
astray, and arrived too late to turn the enemy’s left wing as was intended. 
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the battle of Balaclava. That battle was famous for three inci¬ 
dents. Early in the day our Turkish allies had been repulsed 
by the Russians; the way to Balaclava was as a con- Balaclava and 
sequence only blocked by one regiment of foot, the Inkcrman - 
93rd, under Colin Campbell. Some squadrons of Russian cavalry 
tried to reach Balaclava by getting round the flank of the British 
line, but Campbell, with great celerity, changed his front, and 
the Russian cavalry were obliged to retreat. Soon after this, the 
“ Heavy Brigade ” of cavalry, though it was outnumbered by 
three to one, charged the massed squadrons of the Russian 
cavalry, and in some eight minutes broke through them, and 
forced them to retreat. Last of all, six hundred men of the 
“ Light Brigade ” made, owing to mistaken orders, a magnificent 
though useless charge down a valley swept by artillery from all 
sides, and actually managed to reach and temporarily to take 
possession of the enemy’s guns. 1 The British forces, therefore, 
managed to save Balaclava, but the Russians got command of the 
only metalled road that ran from Balaclava to the British trenches, 
and hence made this road useless for the transport of supplies. 
Less than a fortnight after the attempt on Balaclava, the Russians 
made a determined attack at Inkerman upon the right of the 
British forces besieging Sebastopol. After a desperate battle, 
fought in a fog—a “ soldiers’ battle ”, if ever there w 7 as one—the 
Russians were eventually repulsed (November 5, 1854). 

The allies now, however, had to fight a Crimean winter, and 
in the middle of November it began. A fearful hurricane, accom¬ 
panied by rain and snow, destroyed many of the The Crimean 
tents, made the cart track from the trenches to winter - 
Balaclava—the only means of communication the British had— 
impassable for wheeled traffic, and destroyed twenty-one ships 
which were conveying clothing, forage, and ammunition for the 
British forces. For the next four months the condition of the 
army was terrible. The cold was intense; food and clothing 
were alike scanty; the transport animals all perished, and the 
soldiers had to convert themselves into commissariat mules to 
bring in supplies; and the camp hospitals were miserably provided 
with necessities for the sick and wounded. As a consequence, 

1 See Tennyson’s Poems. The criticism of the French commander on the charge of 
the Light Brigade is well known: “ C’est magnifique, mais ce n'est pas la guerre ”. 
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the troops were attacked by cholera and 9 curvy, by dysentery and 
fever, arid at one time the men in hospital were more numerous 
than those outside it. 

Newspaper correspondents made the condition of the army 
known at home. The nation was furious, and felt that Lord 
Palmerston was the only statesman fitted to cope with the situa¬ 
tion. Lord Aberdeen accordingly resigned in January, 1855, and 
Palmerston became Prime Minister. But even before this pre¬ 
parations had been made to improve matters. Men and supplies 
were sent to the Crimea, whilst Miss Florence Nightingale was 
allowed to organize the nursing in the hospitals; and with Lord 
Palmerston’s accession to office fresh energy was infused into 
every department. 

The Russian army had fared little better than the British 
during the winter, and was in no condition to take the offensive. 
Moreover, in February, 1855, the Czar Nicholas died, 1 paU 
and was succeeded by Alexander IL Negotiations |ebasto^oi, 
for peace were begun, but they came to nothing. Sept ” 1 ^ 
The allies then prosecuted the war with vigour. The French 
had a hundred thousand men, the British forty thousand, and 
the King of Sardinia some fifteen thousand. With these forces 
attempts were made to storm Sebastopol; they were at first 
unsuccessful, but finally, in September, determined attacks were 
made by the French and British upon two forts which were the 
keys of the Russian position, the Malakoff and the Redan. The 
British attack on the latter failed, but the French took the Malakoff, 
and the same night Sebastopol was abandoned by the Russians 
(September 8, 1855). 

The fall of Sebastopol really ended the war. A congress of 
European powers was held in Paris at the beginning of 1856, and 
at the end of March peace was signed. The main Treaty of 
terms of peace were these. The integrity of the p * n *> l8 & 
Ottoman Empire was guaranteed by the powers, though the 
Sultan promised reforms for his Christian subjects. The Danu- 
bian principalities, Wallachia and Moldavia, were made self- 
governing; in 1861, however, these united under the name of 

1 Th« Czar had said, referring to the Crimean winter, that he had two generals on 
whom he could always rely, Janvier et Fevrter. On the Czar’s death, in the latter month, 
a famous cartoon was published in Punch, called " General Fevrier turned traitor ”. 
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Rumania. The Black Sea was declared neutral, and no ship of 
war was allowed upon it; nor were arsenals to be builFupon its 
shores. 


3. British Diplomacy and the Period of 
Warfare, 1857-71 

The Crimean War proved but the prelude to a series of wars 
all over the world. No sooner was it over than Great Britain had 
to fight against Persia and China, and to struggle for her power 
in India, where the Mutiny broke out in 1857. Moreover, her 
relations with France caused her no little uneasiness, especially 
in 1858. “ We are riding a runaway horse/* Palmerston had 

said of his alliance with Napoleon III, “ and must always be 
on our guard;** and Napoleon III was suspected of designing an 
invasion of Great Britain and of avenging his uncle’s defeats at 
Trafalgar and Waterloo. 

Then in 1859 British diplomacy was occupied with the War 
of Italian Liberation. Since the fall of Napoleon, Italy had been, 
as during past centuries, merely a “ geographical expression **. 
The King of Sardinia and the Emperor of Austria occupied the 
north; the Pope, the Duke of Tuscany, and three other dukes 
shared the centre; the King of Naples governed, or rather mis¬ 
governed, the south and Sicily. In 1859 the movement for unit¬ 
ing Italy into a nation under Victor Emmanuel, who ruled Pied¬ 
mont, and was King of Sardinia, could no longer be repressed. 
But the difficulties were immense: eight states had to be united; 
the Austrians had to be expelled; and the existence of the Papacy 
in Italy made the problem of unity a most complex one. The 
Italian Italian patriots, however, were fortunate in their 

Liberation leaders. The discretion of Victor Emmanuel , the brain 
ar ’ l859 ‘ of Cavour , his chief minister, and the sword of the 
hero Garibaldi accomplished a United Italy. But, nevertheless, 
without the assistance of France and Great Britain the move¬ 
ment might not have been successful. Napoleon III with a 
French army drove the Austrian forces from Lombardy in 1859, 
though later he forsook the Italian cause, and supported the 
Pope; whilst the British Government, with Lord Palmerston 
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as Prime Minister and Lord John Russell as Foreign Secretary, 
gave the Italians its moral support, and prevented European 
intervention when Garibaldi with his thousand “ Red-Shirts ” 
conquered first Sicily and then Naples in i860. 1 As a conse¬ 
quence, all Italy was united save Venice and the city of Rome; 
and these were finally added, the one in 1866, when Austria’s 
energies were occupied in a war with Prussia, and the other in 
1870, during the war between France and Germany, when the 
French troops who had been guarding Rome were withdrawn. 

The American Civil War (1861-5) followed close on the 
War of Italian Liberation. This was a war fought between the 
Northern and Southern States: first as to the right _ 

iTT* The American 

of the Southern States to secede from the Union; civil war, 
and secondly, as to the continuance of slavery, 1 1 5 ‘ 
which was still the basis of all labour in the South. The war 
was fought with great determination on both sides for four years 
before the North was finally successful. 2 The earlier stages of 
the war were fought on the question of secession rather than on 
that of slavery, and the sympathy of the governing classes in 
Great Britain was inclined to the South, partly because it was the 
weaker side and partly because of the magnificent fighting powers 
which it exhibited. The Northern States, moreover, by blockad¬ 
ing the Southern ports prevented the export of cotton, which 
led to terrible distress in Lancashire. 

The British Government, however, maintained a strict neu¬ 
trality, though two incidents nearly produced a war with the 
Northern States. A Northern man-of-war violated The , tTrent „ 
British neutrality by taking on the high seas from a 
British mail steamer—the Trent —two agents of the Southern 
States who were coming to Europe with the object of obtaining 
European assistance. The British nation was furiously indignant, 
and its Government sent the Guards to Canada, and penned a 
dispatch demanding the surrender of the agents and an immediate 
apology. The Queen, at the suggestion of the Prince Consort— 
it was his last official act before his death—persuaded the Govern- 

1 Armed with muskets “ fit for the scrap heap ”, Garibaldi and the thousand took, 
with the aid of the Sicilian populace, the capital of Sicily from twenty-four thousand 
regular troops armed with rifles. 

* The war is reckoned, through battle and disease, to have killed or crippled a million 
men. 
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The 

“ Alabama 


ment to make the wording of the dispatch less peremptory in 
tone, and to give the Northern States an opportunity of giving 
way without humiliation, an opportunity of which they fortu¬ 
nately took advantage (1861). 1 

In the other incident the British Government was at fault. 
A vessel was being built at Birkenhead for use as a cruiser on 
the side of the South. The British Government was 
given information about it, but neglected to take steps 
in time, and consequently the steamer, called the Alabama , was 
able to leave Birkenhead in 1862, and for the next two years 
played havoc with the merchant ships of the Northern States.* 
The States demanded compensation, and eventually, after long 
and critical negotiations, the matter was finally ended in 1872 by 
Great Britain paying over three million pounds. 

Whilst the American Civil War was still raging, a new person¬ 
ality in European affairs had arisen in Bismarck . Since 1815 
Bismarck and ^ P°^ c y °’f Prussia had lacked initiative and 
the Polish courage, and Lord Palmerston once spoke of her 
Question, 1863 ^ a qj ian fi^ nigligeable . But Palmerston was to 

be rudely undeceived when Bismarck became the chief minister 
of the King of Prussia in 1862. His policy was one of “ blood 
and iron ”—he knew exactly what he wanted, and was determined 
to spare no force in order to secure it. Lord Palmerston, now 
nearing eighty years of age, with a pacific court, a lukewarm and 
occasionally hostile cabinet, and an army which was small, and 
not, since the Crimean War, considered to be of great efficiency, 
was no match for such a resolute diplomatist. Thus, in 1863, 
British sympathy was aroused in behalf of the Poles, who, owing 
to Russian misgovemment, had risen in insurrection. The British 
Government dispatched three protests against the cruelty of the 
Russians in dealing with the rising, whilst Bismarck, afraid lest a 
successful rising in Russian Poland might be followed by a similar 


1 But American feeling wa» still sore on the point. Cf. the American poet's lines— 
We give the critturs back, John, 

’Cos Abram thought 'twss right; 

It wam’t your bullyin* clack, John, 

Provoking us to fight. 

* The British Government on July 29 finally decided to seise the vessel; but at day¬ 
break that morning the Alabama left the Mersey, ostensibly on a trial trip, with ladies 
and other guests on board. The guests were landed in Wales, and the ship took in her 
armament and h*r captain and a fresh crew 0 ft the Azores, and hoisted the Southern flag. 
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movement in Prussian Poland, concentrated three army corps on 
the western frontier of Prussia, ready to help Russia if occasion 
arose. It is needless to say, therefore, that British protests were 
unavailing, and the insurrection in Poland was stamped out with 
merciless ferocity. British intervention had merely irritated 
Russia without mitigating the lot of the Poles. 

In another and more important affair Bismarck triumphed. 
In 1863 the Schleswig-Holstein Question became acute. Palmer¬ 
ston is reported to have said that there were only Thc 
three people in Europe who ever understood it: the Schieswi*- 

_ , r . r .. Holstein- 

Prmce Consort who was dead, a Danish statesman Question, 
who was mad, and he himself who had forgotten it. 1 ~ 4 ‘ 

An attempt to explain it would therefore be difficult. It is suffi¬ 
cient to remember that for four centuries the kingdom of Den¬ 
mark and these two Duchies had been ruled by the same sovereign, 
but that Holstein was also part of Germany, and belonged in the 
nineteenth century to the German Confederation. An attempt 
made by the King of Denmark to draw the ties between Den¬ 
mark and Schleswig closer produced protests from the two 
chief German states—Austria and Prussia—and, on their proving 
unavailing, an Austro-Prussian army proceeded to occupy Hol¬ 
stein. British sympathies were strongly with Denmark, which 
was regarded as a small state bullied by two large ones. An 
indiscreet speech of Lord Palmerston’s led the Danes to suppose 
that Great Britain would support them by force if necessary, a 
delusion sedulously fostered by Bismarck, who was anxious that 
Denmark should go to war, in order that she might be deprived 
of the Duchies. Denmark was therefore encouraged to resist the 
demands made on her. An army of Austrians and Prussians 
accordingly overran both Duchies, and, as no help came from 
Great Britain, Denmark had not only to surrender them, but to 
pay an indemnity for having attempted their defence (1864). 

Soon after this, in 1865, Lord Palmerston died. The foreign 
policy of his ministry towards the close of his life was described 
by the opposition as a policy of “ meddle and muddle ”, and of 
“ senseless and spiritless menaces ”. Yet it must be remembered 
that Lord Palmerston had been one of the creators of the king¬ 
doms of Belgium and Italy; and that he had carried Great Britain 
successfully through the later stages of the Crimean War. In his 
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old age he met in Bismarck a rival with a freer hand and with a 
larger and better equipped army—and he was worsted. 

The five years following Lord Palmerston’s death (1865-71) 
saw the establishment of Prussian predominance in Europe. 
The Austro- The great object of Bismarck’s policy was to drive 
Seven Weeks* Austria out of Germany and make Prussia the 
war (x866). leading power there. He accordingly brought on 

a war with Austria in 1866; the battle of Sadowa was decisive, 
and in seven weeks the war came to an end, Prussia gaining as 
a result the Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein and the kingdom of 
Hanover, 1 and displacing Austria as the chief power in Germany. 

Prussia’s success was regarded with great apprehension by 
Napoleon III, whilst Bismarck saw that the unity of Germany 
Franco-German could only be achieved by a successful war against 
War, 1870-1. her old enemy, France. Consequently, war be¬ 
tween France and Prussia was probably inevitable. And in 1870 
differences between France and Prussia relative to a candidate 
for the throne of Spain were dexterously utilized by Bismarck to 
bring on a war, but in such a way that France appeared to be 
the aggressor. In this war Prussia, supported by the other Ger¬ 
man States, including those in the south, was brilliantly success¬ 
ful. Within a month of its opening, Napoleon III and a large 
army were captured at Sedan ; and this was followed by the 
surrender of Metz and the siege of Paris. From these disasters 
France could not recover, and in 1871 she had to agree to a 
peace by which she paid an enormous indemnity, and lost Alsace 
and Lorraine. 

The Franco-German War had other results. In France it led 
to the creation of a Republic, which has survived ever since. In 
Germany, the various states were federated under the leader¬ 
ship of Prussia, whose king became German Emperor. More¬ 
over, the war led to the final completion of Italian unity, as the 
Italians took advantage of the war to capture Rome. Finally, 
the Franco-German War led to the reopening of the Eastern 
Question. 2 At Bismarck’s suggestion—for Bismarck was anxious 

1 The Duke of Cumberland, William IV’* brother, had succeeded to the throne of 
Hanover in 1837, as female succession was not allowed. 

* The term* of the Treaty of Paris which ended the Crimean War had been broken 
before the war of 1870, for Wallachia and Moldavia, which it was intended should remain 
separate, had been united in 1866 under the name of Rumania. 
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to keep both Russia and Great Britain employed—Russia, in 
1871, took advantage of the Franco-German War to repudiate 
the article in the Treaty of Paris neutralizing the Black Sea. 
Great Britain had not intervened in either of the two wars in 
which Prussia had been engaged, and was perhaps beginning to 
feel that she had better not spend any more time bothering 
about the Continent, except as regards the Near East. And even 
this infraction of the Treaty by Russia only met with a protest 
from her, which, unbacked by armed force, was disregarded; 
and a European conference met soon afterwards and rescinded 
the article. 

4. The Eastern Question, 1876-1913 

If Russia had repudiated one of the terms of the Treaty of 
Paris, the Sultan had neglected to carry out another; his promised 
reforms for his Christian subjects, “ the worthless The Bulgarian 
promise of a worthless potentate ”, came to no- atrocities, i8 7 6 - 
thing, and “ the relations between the Sultan and his subjects, 
that is to say, the relation between the tyrant and his victims, 
went on just as before ”. Consequently there was continual un¬ 
rest in the Balkan States. In 1875 the people of Hercegovina 
revolted; and in 1876 their example was followed by the Bul¬ 
garians, whilst Serbia and Montenegro declared war on the Turks. 
The Turks in revenge perpetrated in Bulgaria the most terrible 
barbarities. Thousands of people were massacred and tortured 
—in one place, it was said, a child was impaled on a standard 
and paraded through the streets. 

These atrocities drew Gladstone from his retirement (p. 635), 
and in a series of speeches and pamphlets he summoned the 
nation to support a policy of freeing the Christian sub- British 
jects of Turkey from the Sultan’s control, and demanded Pohcy - 
that the Sultan’s officials should be cleared “ bag and baggage ” 
out of the province they had “ desolated and profaned ”. Lord 
Beaconsfield, on the other hand, who was Prime Minister, dis¬ 
trusted the political designs of Russia, and favoured what he called 
the “ traditional ” policy of Great Britain—the maintenance of the 
integrity of the Ottoman dominions. The British nation was 
divided between the horror inspired by Turkish cruelty and 
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the distrust provoked by long experience of Russian diplomacy. 
But when Russia? after the failure of an attempt to secure Euro* 
pean intervention in Turkey, declared war, and in 1877 invaded 
the Turkish territories in Europe and Asia, the latter sentiment 
steadily gained ground, and the memory of Turkish barbarity was 
gradually obliterated by the accounts of the bravery which the 
Turks exhibited for six months, against overwhelming forces, 
in the defence of Plevna , their stronghold in the north of the 
Balkans. 

But Plevna fell at last, and the Russians threatened to attack 
Constantinople itself. The Russians were consequently able to 
Treaty of force the Turks to make peace (1878). But the terms 
Berlin, 1878. imposed by Russia were such that Great Britain could 
not acquiesce in them, nor could Russia be allowed to settle the 
Eastern Question without reference to the other powers con¬ 
cerned. War seemed imminent between Russia and Great 
Britain. A British fleet brought up near Constantinople, and 
six thousand troops were sent from India to Malta. But then 
Russia agreed to refer the arrangements to a European congress. 
It met at Berlin, under the presidency of Bismarck, Lord Bea- 
consfield and Lord Salisbury being the British representatives. 
After critical negotiations a treaty, known as the Treaty of Berlin , 
was agreed upon (1878). By its terms Rumania and Serbia 
and Montenegro were declared independent of Turkey; Bosnia 
and Hercegovina, though still belonging to Turkey, were put 
under Austrian administration; Russia received a fort and a port 
in Asia Minor; whilst Great Britain, by a separate treaty with 
Turkey, was given control of Cyprus. Two new States were 
created—one, Bulgaria, which was to be self-governing though 
under Turkish suzerainty, and the other, Eastern Rumelia, 
which was placed under a Christian governor nominated by the 
Sultan but approved by the powers. At the time the treaty was 
thought to be a great triumph for Great Britain, and Lord 
Beaconsfield proclaimed that he brought back “ peace with 
honour 

European statesmen hoped that the Treaty of Berlin might 
prove a permanent solution of the Balkan troubles. This was 
far, however, from being the case, and before long infractions of 
it began to take place. Thus in 1885 Eastern Rumelia was united 
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to Bulgaria—and on this occasion Great Britain supported the 
union though she had been opposed to it seven years before. 
Then in 1908 occurred the “ Young Turk ” revolution in Turkey, 
and the Sultan and his regime were overthrown. In that same 
year, and partly as a consequence, Austria annexed Bosnia and 
Hercegovina, and though this annexation aroused the ire of 
Russia and Serbia, no action was taken by the European Powers. 
In 1908 also Bulgaria declared its complete independence of 
Turkey. 

During the years 1912-3, renewed troubles broke out in the 
Balkans. First, Serbia, Bulgaria, Greece, and Montenegro 
combined against Turkey. Then, having driven back the Turks, 
except from a small district round Constantinople, the allies 
quarrelled; and Bulgaria’s greed led all the other Balkan powers, 
including Rumania, to combine against her, with the result that 
at the Treaty of Bucharest in 1913 she obtained less than was 
originally intended, whilst Turkey recovered Adrianople. A 
year later, 1914, the unending quarrels and rivalries in the Balkans 
provided the occasion for the greatest war in history—the World 
War, 1914-8. 


XLIX. Great Britain and World Politics, 

1878-1914 

Up till 1878 the gaze of European statesmen was fixed mainly 
upon affairs in Europe; after that date, it was fixed to an in¬ 
creasing extent upon affairs in Asia and Africa. World Policy 
What were the causes of this change? Partly, no of European 
doubt, it was due to the fact that, for the generation a cs ‘ 
that lived after 1878, there was no European problem that pressed 
for immediate solution; Italy had attained her nationality, 
Prussia had fought out her struggle with Austria and with France, 
and even the Eastern Question ceased for a time to be explosive. 
Then, again, in the years previous to 1878 the value of extra- 
European possessions was hardly realized. Cobden, the free 
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trader, looked upon the Indian Empire with an “ eye of despair 
Disraeli, though later he held quite different opinions, expressed 
the popular view of colonies in 1852, “ these wretched coldnies 
will all be independent in a few years and are like a millstone 
round our necks”; whilst Bismarck said in 1876, “ I do not want 
colonies at all. Their only use is to provide sinecures.” But 
in Great Britain the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria in 1897, 
which was made the occasion of a great Imperial gathering, the 
Colonial Secretaryship of Joseph Chamberlain, the speeches of 
Lord Rosebery, the pen of Rudyard Kipling, and the dreams of 
Cecil Rhodes (p. 709), all helped, with the greater ease of com¬ 
munications, to increase the knowledge of and the national 
pride in the British Empire, and the belief that every extension 
of its power and influence was fraught with illimitable possi¬ 
bilities for the future peace and prosperity of the world. Above 
all, the European nations began gradually to realize the necessity 
for expansion. They had to find outlets for their growing popu¬ 
lation, 1 and fresh markets for the products of their growing manu¬ 
factures. Africa and Asia offered the best openings for their 
enterprise, and the field of rivalry between them was, therefore, 
transferred from Europe to these two vast continents. 


1. Great Britain and Egypt 

To begin with, we must endeavour to trace the relations of 
Great Britain with Egypt. Mehemet Ali had, in 1811, made him- 
Egypt and a ^ )S0 ^ ute master of Egypt, though he was still 

iamaii Pasha, subject nominally to the sovereignty of Turkey 
my ' 79 ' (p. 656). His grandson, Ismail Pasha* succeeded 

in 1863, and was accorded by the Sultan the title of Khedive —in 
return for a substantial money payment. IsmaiFs reign was, it 
has been said, “ a carnival of extravagance and oppression 
He possessed an unrivalled capacity for spending money, for he 
added to the wasteful tastes of an Oriental despot a genuine 
desire to introduce the conveniences of Western civilization, 
without the least idea how to do it economically and effectively. 

1 The population of people of European extraction increased from 170 millions to 
510 millions in the course of the nineteenth century. 

* Pasha is a Turkish title usually given to generals and governors of provinces. 
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During his sixteen years of rule, the debt of Egypt increased from 
£3,odo,ooo to £100,000,000, and every form of extortion was 
practised on his subjects in order to furnish him with money, the 
“ fellaheen ”—the Egyptian peasants—being perhaps, during 
his reign, the most wretched people in all the world. Some of 
his expenditure was wise. He was, for instance, a great supporter 
of the Suez Canal Company , and bought large quantities of its 
shares. But the greater part of the money he obtained was reck¬ 
lessly squandered. One instance must suffice: an Egyptian 
princess ran up a bill of £150,000 with a French dressmaker. 

Eventually the crash came. Ismail first sold all his Suez 
Canal shares, Disraeli buying £4,000,000 worth of them for 
Great Britain. This purchase gave us a large share in the control 
of the Suez Canal. The immense importance of that Canal— 
which was completed in 1869—to the British Empire, in peace 
and in war, came to be gradually realized, and with that realiza¬ 
tion British concern for the affairs of Egypt increased. Moreover, 
the geographical position of Egypt made her, as a British Prime 
Minister once said, the gateway between East and West. She 
divided the British Empire; “she was a corridor country, and as 
such the corridor must be kept open ”, Then, in 1876, Ismail 
repudiated the State debts. The creditors were Europeans, 
chiefly British and French. The French Government wanted 
intervention in order to protect the interests of French creditors, 
and Great Britain, somewhat reluctantly and in order to prevent 
the French acting alone, agreed to co-operate. The upshot was 
that, after various complicated negotiations, the Sultan in 1879 
agreed to depose Ismail and to nominate Tewfik, his son, in his 
place. The financial supervision of Egypt was put under two 
Controllers appointed by Great Britain and France respectively; 
and that arrangement before long came in effect to mean the 
complete control by these two officials of both the Constitution 
and the Administration of Egypt. 

The Dual Control , as it has been called, was not to last for 
long. There shortly arose an anti-foreign movement, directed 
against any Turkish or European control of Egyptian Arab . Pa#ha , s 
affairs, the motto of which was “ Egypt for the movement, 
Egyptians In the army there was great discon¬ 
tent, chiefly owing to the arrears of pay, and in 1881 Arabi Pasha> 
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an army officer, led a mutiny, and practically obtained control of 
the government. In May, 1882, the combined British and 
French fleets were sent to Alexandria, where the Egyptian 
soldiers who had been gathered by Arabi were putting the 
city in a state of defence. On June xi, the mob in Alexandria 
rioted, and some fifty Europeans were brutally murdered. The 
country was drifting into anarchy and at the end of June the 
Great Powers held a conference at Constantinople to decide 
what should be done; but they decided nothing. Lord Gran¬ 
ville, the Foreign Secretary in Gladstone’s ministry, whose 
policy had hitherto been of a somewhat dawdling character, 
then suggested to France a joint bombardment of Alexandria, 
but France, fearful of Bismarck’s designs if French energies 
were absorbed in Egypt, refused. Great Britain acted alone, 
and, on the Egyptians refusing to pull down the batteries, 
Alexandria was bombarded and the batteries destroyed (1882), 
but not before another massacre had taken place. Having once 
begun to interfere, Great Britain could not stop. Lord Wolseley 
was sent to Egypt, and crushed Arabi’s forces at Tel-el-Kebif 
(September, 1882). The Khedive’s power was re-established, 
some of the British forces being left provisionally in the country. 

No sooner was the Arabi revolt suppressed than danger arose 
elsewhere. The Khedive ruled not only Egypt, but also the 
Sudan, which extends south of Wadi Haifa, and was twice as 
big as France and Germany put together. Mahommedans 
believe that a “ Mahdi ” will appear on earth, on whose coming 
The Mahdi and the world will be converted to Mahommedanism. 
of the Sudani A man in the Sudan proclaimed himself to be 
“the Mahdi” in 1881. The Sudanese under 
Ismail’s rule had suffered every form of misgovemment, large 
parts of the land having been leased out to slave-hunters. Con¬ 
sequently they flocked to join the new prophet, and a formidable 
rebellion was soon in progress. The Khedive, after Arabi’s 
downfall, sent a general called Hicks to crush the Dervishes, a9 
the Mahdi’s followers were called; but the army was raw and 
undisciplined, and was totally destroyed (1883). 1 It was clear 
that the Sudan must be evacuated, at any rate for a time. The 

1 The army was led astray by the guides, and after wandering three days and three 
nights without water, came upon a force of the enemy whom it was too feeble to resist. 
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Egyptian Government was unwilling to adopt this course, and 
consequently the British Government had again to interfere, 
and to insist upon it. 

But at once two questions arose—how far was it possible to 
extricate the Egyptian garrisons in the Sudan, amounting to 
some fifty thousand men? And what form of eovern- 

... , • 1 o 1 r • Gordon’s 

ment, if any, was to be set up in the Sudan after its mission, 

evacuation? The British Government decided to send l884 ~ 5 ' 

to the Sudan General Gordon with the object mainly of superin¬ 
tending the evacuation and of saving as many garrisons as he 
could, and incidentally of making what arrangements were possible 
for the future government of the country. Gordon was a hero 
of heroes, brave, chivalrous, impetuous, emotional, self-con- 
fdent; 1 but because of some of these very qualities it was a 
mistake to send him. When he reached Khartoum (February, 
1884), the capital of the Sudan, it was perhaps natural that he 
should lay the chief stress, not upon the unadventurous policy of 
evacuation, but upon the future settlement of the country and 
the welfare of its inhabitants. He made various suggestions with 
this object to the British Government, and finally wanted, in his 
own words, “ to smash the Mahdi ” with British or Indian 
troops. Meantime any chance there ever was of extricating the 
garrisons passed away; the tribes round Khartoum rose for 
the Mahdi; and, finally, Gordon’s own retreat was cut off. 

Gordon had to be relieved. But for five fatal months Glad¬ 
stone’s Government procrastinated. Finally Lord Wolseley was 
sent; an advance guard was hurried forward, only to Dcath of 

learn, when within sight of Khartoum, that General Gordon, 

Gordon, after an heroic defence of three hundred and l885 ‘ 
seventeen days, had been killed, and that the town had fallen 
two days previously (1885). The shame and grief of Great Britain 
at the failure to save General Gordon may be imagined. But 
nothing could now be done. The fall of Khartoum meant 
the complete evacuation of the Sudan south of Wadi Haifa, and 

1 Gordon's most famous exploits were in China. He commanded a force, known as 
“ the Ever-victorious Army ”, on behalf of the Chinese government in the formidable 
Taiping rebellion. His forte won thirty-three engagements in under two years (1863- 
4), and stamped out the rebellion. Gordon led the storming-parties in person, carrying 
ft little esne. His soldiers regarded it as a magic wand, protecting his life and leading 
them to victory. 
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the greater part of the garrisons fell into the hands of the 
Mahdi. 

Meantime in Egypt itself, “ the land of paradox ”, a strange 
situation developed. Arabi’s movement had been quelled by 
„ British forces—but what was then to happen? Great 

Government _ . . . . , 

of Egypt, Britain could not annexe the country or establish a 
1 a sgte. formal protectorate without violating pledges which 
she had given to European powers. On the other hand, she 
could not abandon it; the Khedive could not stand alone, and 
it was clear that, in order not only to reform the country but to 
save it from anarchy, some power must interfere. To call in the 
Turk would have made things worse, whilst to ask for the inter¬ 
vention of other European powers would only have increased 
complications. The upshot was that Great Britain decided upon 
a provisional occupation, which was to last until Egypt should 
be able to look after herself—and that occupation, which some 
optimists hoped would last only for a few months, lasted, to the 
infinite benefit of the country, for forty years. Up till the World 
War the Sultan of Turkey still possessed, in name, the sovereign 
power. He received an annual tribute; the Turkish flag was the 
Egyptian flag, and the Egyptians themselves were the Sultan’s 
subjects. The Khedive and his ministers, in theory, were re¬ 
sponsible for the government and carried on the administration 
of the country. But the real security for the peace of Egypt was 
the British army, the real security for its financial stability was 
the British treasury, and the real ruler of the country was, till 
his retirement in 1907, the British consul-general, Lord Cromer. 

Under the guidance of Lord Cromer, “ the creator of modern 
Egypt”, British “advisers” to the Egyptian ministers reorganized 
the country. Three of the greatest evils of Egypt, the three C’s 
as they have been called, were dealt with. The courbash, a strip 
of hippopotamus hide with " a tapering end, once used with 
hideous frequency on the wretched Egyptians, was forbidden; 
the corvie , or forced labour, was stopped; and the British officials 
did a great deal to lessen the corruption —the wholesale bribery 
and sale of concessions—that used to prevail amongst native 
officials. Moreover, British engineers regulated the waters of 
the Nile, upon which the prosperity of Egypt depends. New 
systems of irrigation brought land into cultivation that was desert 
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before, and increased doubly and trebly the productiveness of 
previously cultivated land, whilst the building of great dams, 
such as that at Aswan (completed in 1902), has enormously in¬ 
creased the available supply of Nile water. 

The British occupation gave British officers the chance to 
create an efficient Egyptian army, and in 1896 that army under- 
Reconqucst of took, with the aid of British forces, the reconquest 
Sudan, 1898. 0 f t h e Sudan. Lord Kitchener worked out the 
details of the campaigns in masterly fashion. In 1898 the main 
body of the Dervish forces was finally destroyed at Omdurman , 
a battle which led to the capture of Khartoum, and the end of 
the Dervish rule. The fact that the population of the Sudan had 
sunk from eight millions to four and a half millions showed how 
merciless that rule had been. The Sudan was put under the 
joint control of Egypt and Great Britain in 1899, an d since then 
has made steady progress. 

Not altogether unnaturally, some of the European nations 
looked with no little suspicion on the provisional occupation of 
Egypt by Great Britain and on British motives in staying there. 
The attitude of France especially was persistently hostile; and 
in 1898 the tension was greatly increased by what is known as 
the Fashoda incident which occurred just after Omdurman. 1 
Lord Cromer, owing to French obstruction, found great diffi¬ 
culty in dealing with Egyptian finance, which was still subject, 
to some extent, to international control. But by the Entente with 
France in 1904 (p. 720), that country undertook not to obstruct 
the action of Great Britain by asking that a limit of time be fixed 
for British occupation or in any other matter; and at the same 
time the international control of Egyptian finance was abolished. 
Unfortunately, however, the British, despite the benefits they 
conferred on Egypt, did not succeed in winning much loyalty 
or affection from its inhabitants. On the contrary, as increasing 
prosperity caused the old miseries to be gradually forgotten, 
Egyptian unrest with interference by people of an alien race 

* France wished to occupy the Upper Nile Valley with a view to uniting her posses¬ 
sions in West Africa with those on the Red Sea. She therefore sent two expeditions, one 
eastward from the French Congo under a Major Marchand, and the other westward. 
Major Marchand reached Fashoda, a place, by river, some 450 miles south of Khartoum. 
But Lord Kitchener had just won the Battle of Omdurman, and was in a strong enough 
position to force the retirement of Major Marchand, and the French Government gave 
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and an alien religion began to grow. 1 That unrest came to a head 
in the years following the World War, and we shall deal with it 
in a later chapter (p. 767). 


2. The “ Grab for Africa ” 

We turn from Egypt to other parts of Africa. Till towards 
the end of the eighteenth century very little was known of the 
interior of Africa. 2 Between 1788 and 1830, however, Mungo 
Park and others discovered the course of the Niger; and in the 
first half of the nineteenth century some remarkable journeys 
were made up the Nile and in Abyssinia. Then, in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, between 1849 and 1889, came 
the important travels of many discoverers, the most w . . 

. Livingstone 

famous being those of Livingstone and btanley in and 
Central Africa. Up till their time the knowledge StanIcy - 
of Central Africa was remarkably inaccurate—“ the idea pre¬ 
vailed ”, in Livingstone’s words, “ that a large part of the in¬ 
terior of Africa consisted of sandy deserts into which rivers ran 
and were lost *\ Livingstone in his journeys from 1849-73 
revolutionized the map of Africa; he travelled up and down the 
Zambezi River, was the first to see the Victoria Falls, and dis¬ 
covered, amongst other things, the true shapes of Lakes Nyasa 
and Tanganyika. 3 Stanley made a remarkable journey of 999 
days (1874-7) fr°m Zanzibar on the east coast to Boma on the 


1 Lord Cromer, when he finally left Egypt after 25 years of devoted service, had to 
drive through streets lined by armed British soldiers. 

' A narrow strip in North-west Africa, a small piece of territory between the Senegal 
and the Gambia, parts of the west coast south of the Congo mouth, the Cape Province 
south of the Of&nge River, a narrow strip up the Zambezi River, and a larger region 
covering Egypt and Abyssinia north of the Blue Nile, represented the total known area 
in 1788. 

• “ His ”, said Lord Curzon, “ was the type of character and career that will always 
remain an inspiration for our race. Bom with no social advantages, possessing no 
prospects, backed by no powerful influence, this invincible Scotsman hewed his way 
through die world, and carved his name deep in the history of mankind, until in the 
end he was carried to his grave in Westminster Abbey amid the sorrowing admiration 
of an entire people, and bequeathed a name which has been, and will ever be, a light to 
his countrymen. How did he do it? By boldness of conception, by fertility and courage 
in execution, by a noble endurance in suffering and disappointment, by self-sacrifice 
unto death, he wrested triumph even from failure, and in the darkness never failed to 
aee the dawn. His spirit hovers over Central Africa, just as that of Cecil Rhodes, of 
many of whose ideals he was the unconscious parent, broods over the South African 
regions that bear his name.” 
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west, circumnavigating on the way Lakes Victoria and Tangan¬ 
yika, and then following the River Congo down to the Atlantic. 

The journeys of Livingstone and Stanley and other explorers 
aroused the greatest interest in Europe. Individual Europeans 
of every race began to swarm out to Africa. No doubt their 
motives were somewhat mixed. With some it was the love of 
adventure; with others, as it was in the case of Livingstone, it 
was missionary zeal. Some hoped to find gold or diamonds or 
to find openings for trade; others were inspired by a patriotic 
enthusiasm to secure for their country, before it was too late, 
_ „ . the influence they felt it ought to possess in that 
of the Grab for vast continent. The enthusiasm for Africa spread 
riva, from individuals to governments; and the European 

powers began a general scramble for more territories and “ spheres 
of influence ”. 1 It is easy to condemn this invasion of Africa by 
European people, and its partition by European governments. 
But the white people were warmly welcomed, at all events at 
first, by the black people. And it is well to remember what 
“ Africa for the Africans ” at that time meant—“ the dead, effort¬ 
less degradation which it represented, broken only by interludes 
of blood lust, slaughter, slavery, and unspeakable suffering ”. 

Needless to say, however, the partition of Africa led to long 
and complicated negotiations between various European powers, 
in which Lord Salisbury was our chief negotiator; 2 and as has 
already been said (p. 640), it was largely due to him that it was 
carried out, not indeed without some friction (for that was 
impossible), but at all events without any open warfare between 
European nations. 3 


1 “ When I left the Foreign Office in 1880,” said Lord Salisbury, “ nobody thought 
about Africa. When I returned to it in 1885, the nations of Europe were almost quarrelling 
with each other as to the various portions of Africa which they could obtain. I do not 
exactly know the cause of this sudden revolution. But there it is. It is a great force— 
a great civilizing. Christianizing force.’* 

* Here is part of a characteristic note from Lord Salisbury to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies in 1888, showing the variety of topics at that moment under consideration: 
M We are thinking of trying to negotiate with Portugal. My hopes about the Zambezi 
are breaking down. It is of no use declaring a river to be a highway of nations where 
there is only one fathom of water in it—and not always that. Have you any strong feelings 
about the Sofala boundary? or Lake Ngami—on which Bismarck is casting the eyea 
of desire? • . . I hope you have not annexed the Savage Islands.—They will generate 
some very savage mainland in the neighbourhood of Berlin. They are clearly in the 
German * Sphere of Influence V 1 

4 One of the most troublesome of the negotiations wss that with Germany over Eastern 
Africa; in May, 1890, came an interview between Lord Salisbury and the German 
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The result was that France obtained in North-west Africa 
an enormous empire, stretching from Algiers to the Congo River, 
twenty times the size of France itself. 1 Germany obtained not 
far short of one million square miles on the east and west coasts 
of Africa, and Italy possessions bordering on the Red Sea or 
adjacent to it. King Leopold of Belgium had already formed 
the Congo Free State in 1880, and Portugal had extended her 
ancient possessions on either coast of Africa. 

Great Britain herself was not behind other competitors. 
It is said that between 1879 1889 s ^ e added to her possessions 



land equal in size to one-third of Europe. Some of these additions 
were in the East, such as Upper Burma (1886); but the larger 
part of them was in Africa. The British Empire in the south 
already included Cape Colony and Natal. To them were now 
added Bechuanaland and Rhodesia (p. 710). On the west coast, 
where the British Empire already included Sierra Leone and 

Ambassador, when the former, according to the German Ambassador, revealed " after 
some hesitation the sum of his wishes regarding East Africa ”. He asked, among other 
things, for the Protectorate over Zanzibar and Witu. In return for these valuable con¬ 
cessions he offered the Germans Heligoland—an offer accepted by Germany as, in 
the view of the German Emperor and his Chancellor, the Kiel Canal (then being built) 
“ is without Heligoland useless to our Navy ”, 

1 Much of it, however, is the “ light, sandy soil ’* of the Saharan desert. In 1911 
France obtained a virtual Protectorate over Morocco, though she was obliged to give a 
large slice of her territories in the Congo as “ compensation ” to Germany. 
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the Gold Coast, a British company, chiefly through the enter- 
Great P 1 *^ °f Sir George Goldie, developed Nigeria , which 
Britain’s became, in 1900, a British Protectorate and, in 1914, 
55 sre ' the Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria. On the east, the 
East Africa Company developed what are now known as Kenya 
Colony and Protectorate and Uganda Protectorate, the latter 
country being first penetrated about 1890. Moreover, protect 
torates were established over parts of Somaliland and Zanzibar 
respectively in 1884 and 1891. Great Britain was also engaged 
in various little wars in Uganda, in Nigeria, and with the 
Ashantis. 


3. The Far East (See Map, p. 696) 

From Africa the scramble for territory spread to the Far East. 
Great Britain had already acquired, at the close of the eighteenth 
Thc century, Penang , and, within ten years of the battle of 
Far East. Waterloo, Malacca and Singapore , these three being 
now known as the Straits Settlements. In the early seventies 
she obtained influence over the Malay States, which were finally 
federated under British protection in 1896, whilst in 1888 she 
obtained the protectorate of North Borneo and Sarawak , the 
latter state the creation of an Englishman, Rajah Brooke. 1 But 
there were still left the islands in the Pacific, for which there was 
a brisk competition between France, Germany, and Great Britain: 
the last had acquired the Fiji Islands 2 in 1874, anc * she added 
various other islands towards the end of the nineteenth century. 

At the close of the nineteenth century the rivalry between 
European nations was transferred to China. Here, however, as 
Great Britain elsewhere, Great Britain had already acquired a long 
War« h iaJ> se start. China, it must be remembered, boasted of 
andi857-&. possessing the oldest civilization in the world, and 
looked with contempt on the mushroom growth of European 

1 Rajah Brooke (died 1868)^ after running away from school, served for a time in the 
army of the East India Company. He subsequently inherited a fortune, bought a 
schooner, and sailed to Borneo in 1838, where he quickly established a great reputation 
with the natives. Unfortunately the coast tribes of Borneo were inveterate pirates and 
very cruel ones, the collection of as large a number of human heads as possible being 
with them a passionate hobby. Brooke aided the British navy to suppress piracy, and 
then became Rajah of Sarawak, a territory of some 28,000 square miles. 

* The first eftect, unfortunately, of British rule was an epidemic of measles which 
carried off one-third of the people. 
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nations. 1 Consequently the action of Chinese officials was apt 
to be high-handed, and had already caused two wars between 
Great Britain and China. The first occurred in 1840, when a 
Chinese Commissioner dealt in very summary fashion with 
British subjects who, with the connivance of minor officials, were 
smuggling opium into China. As a result of the war, Hong-Kong 
was ceded to Great Britain, and since that time the trade of 
Hong-Kong has been developed to such an extent that it now 
ranks amongst the six greatest ports in the world. The second war 
took place between 1857 and i860, and was caused by the fact 
that Chinese officials had insulted our flag which was flying over 
a vessel trading at Canton. Great Britain was aided by France, 
and eventually China, after the Summer Palace at Peking had 
been destroyed, agreed to pay a large indemnity, and to allow 
European ministers to reside at Peking. 

Later on, the other powers came in. France developed a large 
Empire to the south of China during the last twenty years of the 
nineteenth century; Russia occupied Port Arthur, 2 The «• Boxer” 
and gradually ate into the frontiers of northern outbrcak * 
China; Germany, in 1898, took advantage of the murder of two 
missionaries to acquire Kiau-Chau, whilst Great Britain acquired 
Wei-hai-wei (retroceded in 1930). Meantime mining and rail¬ 
way concessions were obtained in different districts by Europeans. 
Chinamen, perhaps naturally, resented these foreign activities 
in their country, and the result was the creation of a patriotic 
society known to foreigners as the Boxers , 3 who wanted all white 
men to be exterminated. The “ Boxers ” became supreme in 
Peking, and proceeded to besiege the foreign legations (1901). 
Consequently an international force was sent, which successfully 
relieved the legations, and at the close of the military operations 
China had to pay a large indemnity. In 1912, China, one of the 
oldest of monarchies, became a Republic, and the succeeding 
period witnessed the collapse of orderly government and the 
unending struggles of rival military chieftains for supremacy. 

1 In the opinion of Chinamen, 44 all men under heaven ” owed allegiance to their 
emperor, and in Chinese official documents the monarch of Great Britain was described 
aa being “ reverentially submissive M , and as “ having repeatedly paid tribute ** to the 
Emperor of China. 

•The Russians ceded Port Arthur to Japan in 1905, after the Russo-Japanese War. 

• The Chinese name was I Ho Ch’nan or “ Righteous Harmony Fists ". 
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L. History of India since 1823 


It may be appropriate at this stage to return to the history 
of our great Indian Empire. That history has already been 
sketched till the end of Lord Hastings’s rule in 1823 (Chap. 
XXXVIII), a rule which saw the final extension of our supremacy 
over the Native States in the interior, and we may now follow the 
„ . course of events up till recent times. After 1823 the 

Condition . r 

of India whole peninsula of India, from Cape Comorin in the 
after 1823. U p tQ ^ gj n( j f ron tj er and the Sutlej River on 

the north, was under British authority. Part of this vast territory 
was directly governed by the British; part was under the control 
of Indian Princes, subject, however, to a certain control by the 
British Government. Meantime other Rulerships had been created 
elsewhere. One dynasty had succeeded in founding the kingdom 
of Burma, and was even threatening Eastern Bengal, and another 
had succeeded in uniting most of the tribes of Afghanistan into 
one strong state; whilst Ranjit Singh had established a great state 
in the Punjab—the land of five rivers—a territory which stretched 
from Peshawar and Kashmir in the north to the Sutlej River in 
the south. 

Difficulties soon arose between Great Britain and these inde¬ 
pendent rulers. The first war came in 1824-6 with Burma , and 


The First on * ts conc l us ' on British obtained the cession of 
Afghan war, some territory and an indemnity. In 1839 occurred 
839 41 the First Afghan War . The frontiers of the Russian 
Empire and the British Empire were, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, some 2000 miles apart; but gradually, as 
these empires expanded, their frontiers approached one another, 
till, at the end of the century, they were at one place barely a 
dozen miles apart. In the north-west, Afghanistan was regarded 
by the British as a buffer state between their own empire in India 
and the Russian Empire; and the good will of its ruler was con¬ 
sidered essential for the security of the former. Matters began 
to look critical in 1837—the year of Queen Victoria’s accession. 


The Shah of Persia, with encouragement from Russia, attacked 
Herat, a great stronghold in North-west Afghanistan; and when 
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the attack failed, Russian agents in the following year began to 
intrigue with Dost Mohammed , who had usurped the governor¬ 
ship of the greater part of Afghanistan. Lord Auckland , the 
Governor-general of India, decided, somewhat unwisely, to de¬ 



pose Dost Mohammed, and to restore the prince whom Dost 
Mohammed had evicted. An expedition was accordingly sent; 
Kabul, the capital, and Kandahar were captured, and the old 
ruler restored, whilst Dost Mohammed eventually surrendered 
himself to the British. 

(c271) 
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For two years there was peace, though the Afghans were sulky 
and sullen. Then, in 1841, came a great disaster. The British 
agent at Kabul was murdered. At the same time the military 
stores were captured by the Afghans, and the weak British brigade 
at Kabul found itself inadequately supplied with food and sur¬ 
rounded by hostile forces. After two months’ resistance it was 
forced to negotiate with the leader of the Afghans, Dost Moham¬ 
med’s eldest son, and, under promise of safe-conduct from him, 
it started in the depth of winter, four thousand strong, and accom¬ 
panied by twelve thousand camp-followers, to retire to India. 
Of this whole number only one reached Jelalabad, the nearest 
British garrison; the rest, except for a few prisoners, perished 
either from the effect of exposure to the cold or from the knife 
and the musket of the Afghan. Such a fearful disaster had to be 
avenged. Two armies marched from India for Kabul, the one 
by Kandahar, under General Nott, and the other by the Khyber 
Pass, under General Pollock. They arrived at the capital within 
a day of each other, burnt the great bazaar, rescued the prisoners, 
and returned, leaving Dost Mohammed to resume the throne. 
It is now generally agreed that the British made a mistake in 
deposing Dost Mohammed and in interfering in Afghanistan. 
Moreover, the tragic annihilation of the Kabul garrison upset 
the belief in British invincibility, and was not without its effect 
upon the subsequent mutiny. 

The First Afghan War was the beginning of a series of cam¬ 
paigns, which lasted, with little intermission, till the final suppres- 
Annexationof sion °f the Mutiny in 1859. Difficulties with the 
Sind, 1843- rulers of Sind , as the lower valley of the Indus is 
called, led to a brilliant campaign against them undertaken by 
Sir C. Napier. 1 The subsequent annexation was described as 
‘‘a very advantageous, useful, and humane piece of rascality”, 
giving, as it did, for the first timd the benefits of a strong and 
honest administration to the inhabitants. 

Our next war arose as a consequence of the death of the 
“ Lion of the Punjab ”, as Ranjit Singh was called. He had 
been careful to keep on good terms with the British Government, 

1 Napier** punning dispatch announcing the conquest of the country—“ Peccavi, 
I have Sind ” — showed his own doubts as to whether hostilities were altogether 
Justified. • 
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but on his death, in 1839, t ^ iere was no strong man to succeed 
him. Consequently there came a period of turbulence and 
anarchy inseparable from a series of disputed The Sikh wars, 
successions. Finally, a military committee became 1846 and 1848-9. 
supreme, and proceeded to invade British territory. War 
therefore became inevitable. The inhabitants of the Punjab were 
largely Sikhs , who were members of a Hindu religious sect 



founded in the fifteenth century; and Ranjit Singh had recruited 
from amongst these Sikhs an army of some eighty thousand, who 
have been compared for their steadiness and religious zeal to 
Cromwell's famous “ Ironsides The two Sikh wars were con¬ 
sequently the most formidable and stubborn that the British had 
to fight during the whole course of their conquest of India. 

In the first war (1845) the British won four pitched battles 
in three weeks, one of them, that of Firozshah , being described 
as ** the most bloody and obstinate contest ever fought by Anglo- 
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Indian troops ”. That war ended in an unsatisfactory peace, and 
hostilities soon reopened. In the second war (1848-9) the first 
battle was at Chiliamvallah ; here the British, though they man¬ 
aged to take the Sikh position, lost two thousand four hundred 
men killed and wounded, besides four guns and the colours of 
three regiments. A splendid victory, however, at Gujerat five 
weeks later destroyed the Sikh army. For the first two hours the 
artillery was used with splendid effect, and then a general advance 
carried the Sikh position. “ We stood two hours in hell,** so a 
Sikh described the battle, “ and then we saw six miles of in¬ 
fantry.” In both wars the commander-in-chief was Lord Gough . 
No one has ever doubted his braVery and persistence. 1 But his 
conduct of the war was much attacked at the time. His “ Tip¬ 
perary tactics ”—he came from County Tipperary—were con¬ 
demned as precipitate, and he was too fond of frontal attacks 
with the bayonet to make sufficient use of flank movements and 
artillery fire. His last victory was, however, a fine achievement. 

The victory at Gujerat left the British masters of the Punjab. 
The country was annexed; and some of the most capable men in 
India, including Henry and John Lawrence, were sent to govern 
it. They inaugurated a period of peace and good government, 
which increased the prosperity and happiness of all the inhabi¬ 
tants. Consequently, when the Mutiny of 1857 broke out, the 
Punjab remained not merely passively quiescent but actively 
loyal. 

The Second Sikh War had been fought whilst Lord Dal- 
housie was governor-general, and he was responsible for the 
Lord Daihousie’s annexation of the Punjab. But the Punjab was 
rule, 1848-56. not t h e on jy extension of British territory which 
took place during his rule of eight years (1848-56). Outrages 
upon British merchants and insults to the British fl^g necessitated 
a fresh war with Burma in 1852, and led to the annexation of 
Lower Burma and the mouths of the Irrawaddy River. The mis- 
govemment of Oudh by its rulers had been so scandalous that the 
East India Company sent orders for its annexation, which Dal- 
housie carried out in 1856. Moreover, Lord Dalhousie himself 


1 “ He was as brave ”, said one of hit fellow -officer s, “ as ten lions each with two 
sets of teeth and two tails;” and a saying of his, " I never was bate, and never shall be 
bate ” (he spoke with a strong Irish brogue), has been often quoted. 
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was strongly of opinion that the direct rule of the British was 
much superior to native rule; and he consequently refused, in 
certain cases, to sanction the old custom by which Hindu princes 
who had no children of their own might adopt heirs to succeed 
them. Thus, when the rulers of Nagpur and of Jhansi> in Central 
India, died without direct heirs, their territories “ lapsed ” to 
the Company. 

So far we have been concerned with the extension of the 
British control in India, but it must not be supposed that the 
efforts of British rulers were not directed to bettering Social 
the lot of their subjects. On the contrary, especially progress, 
during the governorship of Lord William Bentinck l823 ~ 56 * 
(1828-35) anc * Lord Dalhousie (1848-56), great reforms were 
made. The former abolished suttee , as the compulsory suicide 
of Hindu widows on the death of their husbands was called; 1 
suppressed the thugs , bands of hereditary assassins who roamed 
about India strangling travellers; encouraged educated natives to 
take a share in the government; made important financial reforms; 
and initiated a measure for giving liberty of the press. The latter 
reorganized the internal administration of India; developed 
canals; introduced the telegraph, the railway, and cheap postage; 
and encouraged education. Indeed Lord Dalhousie must be 
regarded, whether as empire builder or reformer, as one of the 
greatest of our proconsuls. 

Lord Dalhousie’s policy, however, was one cause of the Indian 
Mutiny in 1857. Western reforms mystified and unsettled the 
Eastern mind, and many natives of India thought that Causes of 
the world was being turned upside down. To them the Mutiny 
telegraph was magic, whilst the railway threatened the ofj8s7 ‘ 
caste system because people of different castes had to travel 
together in the same carriage. It was even thought that all British 
projects of reform had but one design—the destruction of the 
Hindu religion. Again, the annexation policy of Lord Dalhousie, 
though undertaken with the best intentions, had aroused distrust. 
It was unfortunate, moreover, that Lord Cannings Lord Dal¬ 
housie’s successor, was not made aware of the peculiar conditions 
of land tenure in Oudh, and that his subordinates aroused the 

1 During one year in Bengal alone no less than eight hundred widows were burnt 
to death. 
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hostility of the great landowners in that province by a settlement 
of the land which did the landed aristocracy grievous injustice. 
Consequently, in the Mutiny, the landowners of Oudh were 
against the British. 

But there were other causes of the Mutiny. It was primarily 
a mutiny of the Sepoys, and the causes were largely military. The 
native troops outnumbered the British by eight to one; they 
thought that the success of the British was due to them, and their 
opinion of British invincibility had been shaken by the Afghan 
and subsequently by the Crimean War. Moreover, an old pro¬ 
phecy that the rule of the British would end one hundred years 
after the Battle of Plassey was not without its effect. The occasion 
for the Mutiny arose, however, when the Enfield rifle was sub¬ 
stituted for “ Brown Bess ”. In those days the soldier had to 
bite the cartridge with his teeth, and the report spread like wildfire 
that the cartridges for the new rifle were smeared with the fat of 
cows and the lard of pigs. The cow was sacred to the Hindus, 
whilst the pig was an abomination to the Mahommedans. The 
story may have had some slight foundation of truth in it. 1 At all 
events the Sepoys believed it, and the agitators against British 
rule thus found a ready illustration of the deceitful designs of 
the British upon the sacred religions of the Indian peoples, and 
a cry which united the Hindu and the Mahommedan in a com¬ 
mon opposition. 

On Sunday afternoon, May 10, 1857, the Mutiny broke out 
at Meerut, where the Sepoys shot their officers and murdered 
Outbreak what Europeans they could capture. From Meerut 
of Mutiny, the mutineers streamed to Delhi , some 40 miles away, 
May, 1857, persuaded the native regiments stationed there to join 
in the rising, and proclaimed the descendant of the old Mogul 
Emperor, who still lived in the palace at Delhi, as ruler of India. 
About three weeks later, the Mutiny spread to the garrisons in 
Oudh and in the Ganges valley. The British position then 
appeared desperate. The districts affected by the Mutiny equalled 
in area France, Austria, and Prussia put together, and were 
inhabited by some ninety-four millions of people. The British 

1 The cartridges had to be greased in order to fit into the groove of the barrel. Though 
the evidence is conflicting, it is probable that some of these cartridges—though they 
were almost immediately recalled—were smeared, by some mistake, with the ingredients 
to which objection was taken. 
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soldiers in all India numbered only thirty-nine thousand men, 
and at the opening of the Mutiny there were but three British 
regiments between Calcutta and Meerut. The revolting Sepoys 
were in possession of the old capital of Delhi, and had secured 
a figurehead in the Mogul king; they had shut up one British 
garrison at Cawnpore and another at Lucknow, the capital of 
Oudh; and to these three centres the mutineers were flocking 
from the other garrisons of Northern India. 

The Indian Mutiny is, perhaps, the most tragic episode in our 
history. British officers were so confident in the loyalty of their 
own native regiments that they refused to take precautions, and 
were pitilessly shot by their men. Many white women and chil¬ 
dren were barbarously murdered, and the sufferings of the men 
and women besieged during the intense heat of that Indian 
midsummer were more fearful than can be imagined. But all 
else pales before the horrors of Cawnpore. The 

4 , , 111 The maasacre 

Jburopeans there, numbering some two hundred of Cawnpore, 
and fifty fighting men, and more than double that iuly ' l857 ‘ 
number of women, children, and invalids, took refuge in an open 
plain, defended by small earthworks. For eighteen days in the 
scorching heat they were exposed to attacks made by thousands 
of rebels. At the end of that time their position was hopeless, 
and they accepted the offer of a safe-conduct by boat down the 
river made by Nana Sahib , a prince who had joined the rebels 
because he had not received from the British Government a pen¬ 
sion to which he thought he was entitled. The garrison marched 
to the river. But when they had embarked, a murderous fire was 
opened upon them; many were killed or drowned, and of the 
survivors the men were pursued and butchered save four, who 
managed to escape, whilst the women and children were captured 
and imprisoned. A fortnight later Nana Sahib gave orders for 
the slaughter of these prisoners, two hundred and ten in number; 
the horrible work was done, and the bodies, the dead with the 
dying, were thrown down a well (July 15). 

Never, however, did the British race display more heroic quali¬ 
ties than at thid crisis in its history. When the mutineers, at the 
opening of the Mutiny, reached Delhi, Lieutenant Willoughby , 
with a little garrison of eight men, defended the great magazine 
of Delhi against hundreds of assailants, and then blew it up $0 
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that the mutineers should not gain possession of it. In the 
Punjab, John Lawrence, aided by Edzcardes , Chamberlain , and 
British J°hn Nieholson , stamped out with stern and untiring 
heroism, energy the beginnings of mutiny amongst the regiments 
stationed in that province. A British force of barely four thou¬ 
sand men advanced upon Delhi, won a battle against overwhelm¬ 
ing numbers, occupied the famous Ridge , which stretched to 
within three-quarters of a mile of the city walls, and held it 
against the desperate sorties of the thirty thousand Sepoys who 
defended the city. Havelock and one thousand five hundred 
men, in an attempt to save Cawnpore, marched in nine days, in 
an Indian July, one hundred and twenty-six miles, and fought 
four actions. The garrison in the Residency grounds of Luck¬ 
now—its gallant commander, Henry Lawrence, was killed on 
the second day of the siege—consisted of only a thousand British 
fighting men and seven hundred loyal Sepoys. It had to defend 
an enclosure a mile in circumference, made up of detached build¬ 
ings and gardens connected by palisades and ditches, against an 
enemy which could bring up artillery within one hundred and 
fifty yards, and occupy houses within fifteen yards of its de¬ 
fences. Yet for eighty-seven days it successfully held this position 
against all attempts at storming, and the still greater dangers of 
mining, made by hugely superior forces. 

Yet the heroism of British soldiers must not lead us to forget 
the services of those natives who were loyal. The native armies 
_ . of Bombay and Madras remained unaffected by the 

Native loyalty. . . i, . r % 

revolting Sepoys. The native princes, for the most 
part, held aloof from the Mutiny; and some gave the British 
active assistance, such as the chief of Patiala, who protected the 
great road running from the Punjab to Delhi. Sepoys fought 
bravely for us in the Residency at Lucknow, and on the “ Ridge ” 
at Delhi. The Guides, for instance, horse and foot, started for 
Delhi at six hours’ notice, and marched “ at the hottest season 
of the year through the hottest region on earth ” for twenty-one 
days at an average of twenty-seven miles a day. Their bravery 
in the operations at Delhi, when they lost half their men, and 
all their British officers were either killed or wounded, was only 
equalled by that of the Gurkhas. Moreover, even some of the 
revolting regiments protected their officers and aided them to 
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escape, whilst touching stories are told of the fidelity shown by 
native servants towards the British women and children. 

By the end of September the critical period of the Mutiny 
was over. In the previous month the “ Ridge ” had been rein¬ 
forced by a column from the Punjab under John storming of 
Nicholson. Owing largely to Nicholson's heroism ?nd h rVi?e/ >t ‘ ) 
and energy, Delhi was finally stormed on the (s e pt. C aSd'Nov.) 
14th September, though Nicholson himself was x8 s?- 
mortally wounded. Five days of street fighting followed before 
the rebels were completely expelled from the city. Havelock, 
through no fault of his own, had arrived too late to save Cawn- 
pore, but he and Outram, “ the Bayard of India ", were able to 
fight their way to Lucknow and to relieve the garrison (Sep¬ 
tember 25), though they were in turn besieged when they got 
there. Reinforcements then began to pour in from Great Britain. 
In November , Colin Campbell was able to make a further ad¬ 
vance upon Lucknow, and the Residency was again relieved 
and the troops withdrawn. 

It took some time, however, before the Mutiny was finally 
suppressed. The city of Lucknow was not finally captured till 
1858. In the same year a brilliant campaign was carried out by 
Sir Hugh Rose in Central India, where the Mutiny had spread, 
and not till the spring of 1859 were hostilities completely at an 
end. Stern punishment was meted out to those who deserved 
it, as the tragedies of the Mutiny, and especially of Cawnpore, 
made it impossible for the British to be altogether merciful. 
That considerable severity should be shown in revenge was in¬ 
evitable, but the Governor-General, Lord Canning, successfully 
exerted his influence on behalf of clemency. 1 

The Mutiny marks an epoch in Indian history. In the first 
place, the Queen's Government became directly responsible for 
the government of India, and the rule of the East India Results of 
Company came to an end. This was announced by a Mutiny * 
Proclamation of the Queen in November, 1858, the felicitous 
wording of which was due to the suggestions which the Queen 
made to the Prime Minister, Lord Derby. Some years later, 
in 1877, the assumption by the Queen of the title of Empress of 

1 He was celled 41 Clemency Canning ”—a nickname which was first given in im¬ 
patience and anger, but remained to be an honour. 
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India symbolized the change. Secondly, in India itself the 
period of warfare came to an end. Thereafter the Pax Bntamtica 
was imposed upon India, and no hostilities again occurred in the 
interior of that vast continent. Thirdly, the Mutiny affected the 
policy of the British. Reforms were in future undertaken with 
a due regard to native susceptibilities. Lord Dalhousie’s policy 
of annexing native states on the failure of direct heirs was aban¬ 
doned. The proportion of British troops to native troops was 
increased, and for many years the artillery was worked mainly 
by British soldiers. 

Over the history of India since 1857 we must pass briefly. 
Suspicion of Russian designs was the most prominent character- 

Thc Second * st * c * n ^ ore ^ n P°h c y of the Indian Government. 
Afghan War, Russian intrigues at Kabul led to a Second Afghan 
(1878-80). The Amir of Afghanistan was de¬ 
posed, and the new Amir had to consent to receive a British 
resident. In a few months the resident was murdered and his 
escort of Guides killed after an heroic defence. Hence a cam¬ 
paign had to be undertaken, which was famous for the march 
of Lord Roberts from Kabul to Kandahar. Eventually a prince 
called Abdur Rahman was made Amir, and the British then 
retired. Abdur Rahman (died 1901) and his successor kept on 
good terms with the Indian Government, which gave to the 
Amir a large annual subsidy for the maintenance of an army of 
defence to guard against the dangers of a Russian invasion. 

The relations between Russia and British India remained 
uneasy and suspicious for some time after the Afghan War, and 
hositilities were at times imminent, especially in 

Anglo-Russian rrt , ~ \ e 

Convention, 1884. rhe Russians were suspected of attempt- 
$90/ ing an advance upon India through Persia, and 

their railway extension to the edge of the Afghan frontier was 
viewed with apprehension. The Ahglo-Russian Convention of 
1907, however, relieved the situation. Russia recognized Afghan¬ 
istan as outside her sphere of influence, and undertook to conduct 
political negotiations with the Amir only through Great Britain. 
On the north-east frontier the situation was made more secure, 
as both Great Britain and Russia undertook not to interfere with 
the domestic affairs of Tibet or to annex any part of its territory. 
Great Britain at the same time recognized the special interests of 
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Russia in North Persia, whilst Russia recognized those of Great 
Britain in the south-east of that country, which included that 
frontier of Persia which marches with our own Indian frontier. 

But the easiest access to India is by sea and not by land, and 
the approaches to India by that element have been carefully 
guarded. At the entrance to the Red Sea, Aden and The defences 
the Island of Perim belong to Great Britain, whilst the of India - 
purchase of the Suez Canal shares by Disraeli (see p. 673) gave 
Great Britain a large control over that canal. In the Persian Gulf 
the position of Great Britain has long been dominant. It was 
Great Britain who made the gulf safe for commerce, and she 
has made treaties with the tribes that border its shores. 

Meantime since the Mutiny the land frontier of India has 
been extended. The Second Afghan War led to the annexation 
of Quetta and other districts in the south-east of Extensionof 
Afghanistan. A Third Burmese War was forced Indian Empire 
upon Great Britain in 1885, and led to the annexa- Rincc l857 ‘ 
tion of Upper Burma. Gradually, moreover, our suzerainty was 
proclaimed over the tribes in the north-west, which live in the 
hills between the plains of India and the frontier of Afghanistan. 
In 1893 our supremacy over them was recognized by Afghanistan, 
but, except in certain districts, we have left the tribesmen to 
govern or misgovern themselves. As with the Highlanders of 
old, plunder is the romance of their lives; and to rob and kill 
one another, and to combine in making raids upon the neigh¬ 
bouring plains, has been their main occupation for generations. 
The raids which they have made, besides the more dangerous 
combinations that have been organized under the influence of 
fanatical Mahommedan priests, have necessitated various expedi¬ 
tions, such as those of Chitral (1895) and Tirah (1897), and the 
campaign against the Zakka Khels and the Mohmands in 1908. 

But the main energies of British statesmen in India after the 
Mutiny were occupied in promoting the welfare of the two 
hundred and thirty millions of people under their social progress 
own immediate control, as well as keeping in touch 8ince 
with the six hundred Indian Princes who govern, “ under un¬ 
defined and undefinable British control ”, sixty millions of 
subjects. The British in India have developed what is, in some 
respects, the most efficient, and, so far as its higher branches at 
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all events are concerned,,one of the least corrupt administrations 
ih the world. They have secured internal peace, and fought, as 
far as human agency is able to fight, against the twin horrors of 
India, the plague and the famine. They have built railways and 
canals. They have organized a most efficient medical service, 
and they have encouraged education. 
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The awakening of the East, however, has affected India as 
well as other countries. The remarkable transformation of 
Japan in the latter part of the nineteenth century and her 

Indian unrest. trium P h . OVer Russia Tn I905 (p. 7. 20 ), and the 
Revolutions in Turkey in 1908 (p. 671) and in 
China in 1912 (p. 683), were not without their influence upon 
India. It was natural that the educated natives in India, who 
still of course formed but a tiny fraction of the population, 
should, as a result of the education on Western lines provided 
for them by their British governors, wish to have more self- 
government. Consequently there occurred a certain unrest in 
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India, as well as some seditious movements. This desire for a 
greater share in the government was, however, realized by the 
British nation. Natives of India, who had always filled almost 
exclusively the lower branches of the administration, were 
admitted to the higher branches as well. Under Lord Minto 
and Lord Morley's administration of India (1906-10), 1 further 
changes were made. A larger elective element was introduced 
into the Viceroy's Legislative Council, and henceforth one 
native of India at least was to be a member of the Viceroy's 
Executive Council. Legislative Councils, partly nominated and 
partly elected, were extended to every province. Finally, it 
was agreed that two natives of India should be nominated to sit 
on the Secretary of State’s Indian Council in London. 

Great Britain accomplished, in the opinion of a French 
historian, one miracle in uniting Hindus and Mahommedans, 
Sikhs and Bengalis, Parsees and Christians, under one Thc future 
sceptre; whether she will ever be able to accomplish °* lnd,a - 
another miracle by combining, in the Indian continent, the two 
ideals of good government and self-government remains to be 
seen. But what the future relations may be between Great 
Britain and the Indian peoples no one can prophesy. In 1914 the 
questions which Lord Curzon, Viceroy from 1899 to 1905, asked 
at the beginning of the century remained still unanswered—what 
is in the heart of these sombre millions in India? whither are we 
leading them? what is it all to come to? where is the goal? The 
answers which the British Government attempted to give to 
some of them after the World War will be dealt with in a later 
chapter (pp. 767-8). 


2 Lord Minto as Viceroy in India, and Lord Morley as Secretary of State in England. 
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LI. The Self-Governing Dominions 
and their History 

We turn from India, the former scene of one of the most 
benevolent and efficient despotisms in the world’s history, to a 

The robiem un ^ ue product of the British Empire—the Self - 
of seff-° cm Governing Dominion . The problem that Great 
government. |j r i ta j n had to solve was a difficult one. How was a 

colony “ to be a daughter in her mother’s house and be a mistress 
in her own ”? How was Great Britain to give to her colonies the 
control over their own affairs, and yet preserve any connection 
with them? To British statesmen, both Whigs and Tories, these 
two objects for long appeared, in the words of the Duke of 
Wellington, “ completely incompatible ”. In Canada, however, 
a solution was at last achieved, and we must now trace briefly 
how this was accomplished. 

1. Canada and Newfoundland 

It may be remembered that Canada, by an Act passed in 
1791, was divided into two provinces, an Upper and a Lower; 
The Canadian each possessing a governor who was nominated by 
rebellion, 1837. t h e British ministry, a legislative council nominated 
by the British governor, and an elected assembly (p. 511). Soon 
after 1815 discontent with this form of government began to 
develop, for the assembly had no control over the expenditure 
of the ministry, and, not unnaturally, desired it. The situation 
was aggravated owing to the fact that in Upper Canada the offices 
of state were monopolized by a few families, whilst in Lower 
Canada there was constant friction between the French and the 
British colonists, who were, it was said, so hostile to one another 
“ that they only met in the jury-box, and then only to the utter 
obstruction of justice ”. The discontent came to a head in 1837, 
just after Queen Victoria’s accession. 1 In that year there were 
in both provinces small rebellions, which, however, were put 

* When the Te Deum for Queen Victoria’s accession was sung, many of the con* 
gregation in Lower Canada walked out. 
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down without difficulty. But the country was full of unrest, and 
it seemed, in the words of Peel, that “ another Ireland might 
grow up in every colony which Great Britain possessed ”. 

In 1838, however, Lord Durham was sent out with full powers 
to deal with the situation. 1 Lord Durham, it has been said, was 
the first British statesman since Chatham who re- Development of 
cognized the latent possibilities of the empire, and self-government 
he was long enough in Canada to be able to issue a m Canada ‘ 
report which marks an epoch in the history of our colonial policy. 
In that report he advocated, first, the grant to the colonial assembly 
of full control in nearly all internal affairs; and secondly, the 
union of the two provinces of Upper and Lower Canada. His 
second proposal was adopted first; and in 1841 these two pro¬ 
vinces were joined, and a new constitution drawn up. But Canada 
did not have to wait long for responsible government; for in 
1847 Lord Elgin , Lord Durham’s son-in-law, was made governor. 
He adopted the same position for himself as that which the 
Monarch occupied in the mother country; that is to say, he 
left to a ministry dependent upon a majority in the popular 
assembly the responsibility for the conduct of affairs, whilst 
reserving to himself the right to give advice, and in times of 
crisis to intervene. With Lord Elgin’s seven years’ governorship 
of Canada the self-governing colony became an accomplished 
fact, and before long the other colonies achieved the same measure 
of independence. 

Upper and Lower Canada were united; but it still remained 
for these two provinces to be federated, first with the maritime 
provinces to the east, and then with the great terri- Thc Dominion 
tories to the west and north, which had yet to be 
developed. The former was accomplished on July 1, its growth. 
1867, when the Dominion of Canada was created, federating 
Ontario and Quebec , as the old Upper and Lower Provinces 
were called, with Nova Scotia and New Brunswick . The latter 
came by slow degrees as the north-west was opened up. In 
1870 Canada purchased the vast territories of the Hudson Bay 
Company, and formed out of part of them the province of 


1 His somewhat high-handed action, however, in deporting to Bermuda eight of the 
leaders of the recent rebellion, without any form of trial, led to a storm of indignation 
in England, and to his own resignation after a bare five months' residence in Canada. 
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Manitoba , whilst a year later British Columbia was added to the 
Dominion; and in 1905 Alberta and Saskatchewan were created. 
Into the wonderful development of Canada in the twentieth 
century it is not our province to enter. 

The United States had failed to conquer Canada or to detach 
her from her allegiance to Great Britain both in 1775 and in 
Frontier 1812; but many Canadians are, rightly or wrongly, 
wIXTunited °pi n i° n that the supineness and weakness of 
States. British statesmen enabled this neighbour unduly to 

curtail Canadian boundaries. There were three important 
frontier disputes. The first, which affected Canada’s frontiers 
in the east, was settled by the Ashburton Treaty of 1842, which 
recognized the claims of the United States to a wedge of territory 
between New Brunswick and Quebec. The second concerned 
the Far West, and was the subject of a compromise in 1846, the 
United States keeping Oregon, whilst British Columbia and 
Vancouver were retained for the British Empire. The third con¬ 
cerned the boundary of Alaska , which the United States had 
purchased from Russia. The matter was in 1903 referred to 
arbitration, and the decision on the whole favoured the American 
claims, for the sea boundary flanking the Yukon territories— 
which belonged to Canada and are now important because of 
the goldfields—was awarded to the United States. 

Newfoundland, commonly termed the “ oldest colony ” of 
Great Britain, was perhaps discovered in 1497 by John Cabot 

Newfoundland * n re ig n of Henry VII, and in 1583 Sir Hum¬ 
phry Gilbert took possession of it for Queen 
Elizabeth. In the seventeenth century various colonizing expe¬ 
ditions were sent out there from England, but the French also 
settled there. In 1713, however, by the Treaty of Utrecht, the 
French gave up their claims to it, though they were left certain 
rights over the fishing. The great industry of Newfoundland was 
its fishing, and over these rights there was a great deal of friction 
with the French which lasted till the Convention with France in 
190IJ., when she gave up her claims in return for monetary and 
territorial compensations. 1 Newfoundland obtained self-govern¬ 
ment in 1855. 

1 The dispute arose originally about cod-fishing, but in the last quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century there was a fresh source of friction over lobster catching, and questions 
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2. Australia and New Zealand 

A distinguished historian has said that just as the great fact 
in the history of England during the eighteenth century was the 
rise of the United States, so the great fact in the history of 
England in the nineteenth century was the progress of Australia. 
And certainly that progress was extraordinary. A Spanish admiral 
in 1606 was, perhaps, the first European to sight the Earlysettle 
coast of Australia. 1 In the course of the same century ments in 
Dutch seamen explored its western shore and also dis- us ra ,a 
covered Tasmania, whilst at the end of it came the voyage of the 
famous English buccaneer, Captain Dampier. But not till 1770, 
when Captain Cook, after exploring New Zealand, sailed along 
2000 miles of the more fertile east coast, were its possibilities for 
European settlement realized. 2 Eighteen years later, in 1788— 
the year before the French revolution broke out—the first British 
expedition arrived at Port Jackson and laid the foundation of the 
colony of New South Wales. Some of the early settlers were 
prisoners transported by the British Government; but it must 
be remembered that in those days the penal code was very 
severe (p. 607), and many persons were transported for the most 
trivial offences, whilst others were political prisoners whose views 
were too advanced for the Government of that day; and before 
long, moreover, what undesirable elements existed were com¬ 
pletely swamped by the number of free settlers who arrived. The 
colony, like other colonies, had its initial difficulties; but in 1797, 
Macarthur, by buying at the Cape some of the merino sheep 
which the King of Spain had presented to the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment, laid the foundation of the gigantic wool industry of Australia; 

arose as to whether a lobster was a fish and whether canning a lobster was the same 
thing as drying a fish, the French answering in the affirmative to both the questions, 
as French citizens were allowed to dry their fish on parts of the shores of Newfoundland. 
Later, a dispute arose with the United States as to what constituted “ a bay ”, as its 
citizens were allowed to fish within three marine miles of any “ bay ”. 

1 His name was de Torres, and he sailed through the straits which bear his name. But 
of course he no more realized that he had discovered Australia than Columbus realized 
that he had discovered America, and the strait was not called after him till the end 
of the eighteenth century. 

• Cook, th£ son of an agricultural labourer, first came into notice through his successful 
pilotage of the British fleet up the St. Lawrence in 1759 (p. 472). His primary duty' in 
his famous expedition was astronomical—to observe the transit of Venus in the Pacific 
—and this being accomplished he proceeded on his famous voyage of discovery. 
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whilst, later on, various discoveries enabled the colony to develop 
beyond the Blue Mountains, which at first seemed definitely to 
check its progress westward. 

Gradually other colonies were formed out of the original 
territories of New South Wales. In Tasmania the first settlement 
Growth of was ma< ^ e * n I ^° 3 * South Australia, as its capital, 
Australian Adelaide, suggests, was founded in the reign of William 
coones. jy Victoria, whose capital, Melbourne, seems to 
perpetuate the happy connection of the Queen and her first 
Prime Minister, became a separate colony in 1851; and Queens¬ 
land followed suit eight years later. Meantime the first settlement 
was made in the west in 1829, and developed into the colony of 
West Australia. In the early fifties came the discoveries of gold 
in New South Wales and Victoria, which led to an enormous 
immigration; and this was very shortly followed by the grant of 
self-government to nearly all the colonies (1855). To describe 
the later development of Australia requires a book to itself, and 
all we can note is that in 1900 the various provinces were federated 
together and became the Commonwealth of Australia. 

The two islands of New Zealand were annexed by Great 
Britain in 1840. There were severe hostilities for some time with 
the natives, the Maoris , who fought cleverly and 
ew ca an bravely behind their fortified stockades. The 
country prospered as a British colony, and self-government was 
granted to it in 1855, and fifty years later it became the Dominion 
of New Zealand. In its government and policy it is perhaps the 
most democratic country in the British Empire. 

3. South Africa 

From the Dominion of New Zealand we turn to South Africa, 
which is also a self-governing Dominion. The Cape of Good 
„ ^ . Hope was first discovered by the Portuguese in 

i486. At first it was regarded merely as a port of 
call on the way to the Far East, and it was chiefly because of its 
v$lue as a halfway house to their Eastern possessions that the 
Dutch established a station there in 1652. The Dutch* however, 
then began to settle in Cape Colony, and at the close of the 
seventeenth century these Dutch settlers were reinforced by 
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Huguenot exiles from France. In the last years of the eighteenth 
century, when Holland was occupied by the French, Great 
Britain captured and held Cape Colony, but she gave Early History 
it back at the Peace of Amiens in 1802. Later on, ofCape * 
however, Great Britain recaptured it, and in 1814 her title was 
formally recognized, on a certain sum being paid for its purchase. 

In order to make the complicated story of South Africa sub¬ 
sequent to 1815 clearer, three points should be borne in mind. 
In the first place, Great Britain for some time, like Position 
Holland in former years, regarded the Cape chiefly as aftcrl8l 5 * 
a halfway house to India, as a place where ships bound for India 
could obtain water and victuals. She was jealous of retaining 
exclusive control over the sea borders of South Africa, but she 
was extremely reluctant to increase her territory or her respon¬ 
sibilities in the interior; she was anxious, indeed, to draw in the 
horns of Empire rather than to extend them. 

Secondly, the Dutch at the Cape, or Boers as they came to 
be called, had altered little in character since their first settlement 
in the country. Upon them, as with the Puritans of the seven¬ 
teenth century in England, whom indeed they resembled in many 
respects, it was the teaching in the Old Testament rather than 
that in the New that had the greater hold. They had the same 
intense conviction as the Puritans that God was with them in all 
their decisions, and the supreme self-confidence and self-right¬ 
eousness that such a conviction engendered. And the rugged, 
obstinate, simple Boer farmer, incurably suspicious of every¬ 
thing new, and ardently tenacious of his rights, had little in 
common with the eager sympathies, progressive ideas, and, it 
must be added, the somewhat ignorant sentimentality which 
characterized a large portion of the British public during the 
nineteenth century. 

Thirdly, there was an enormous coloured and semi-barbarous 
population in South Africa; part belonged to the Hottentot race, 
but the great majority of tribes, such as the Kaffirs, Zulus, and 
Basutos, belonged to the race of the Bantus . Even at the present 
time, in the territories comprising the Union of South Africa, the 
Kaffirs outnumber the people of European descent by nearly 
five to one, and, of course, a hundred years previous to the 
Union the disproportion was much greater, the total number of 
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Europeans in South Africa in 1815 being only some thirty 
thousand. 

It was the native question which first produced friction 
between Boer and Briton. Allusion has already been made to 
The abolition the growth of humanitarian sentiments in Great 
of slavery, 1833. Britain during the nineteenth century. It was 
natural that these sentiments should affect the opinion of Great 
Britain as to the relations which ought to exist between the white 
and coloured races. Gradually it was felt that slavery and the 
slave trade could continue no longer in British territories. Great 
Britain, owing largely to the influence of Wilberforce, had made 
a beginning, in 1807, by prohibiting the slave trade, the horrors 
of which it is impossible to exaggerate; and at the Congress of 
Vienna (1814) she had persuaded the other European nations to 
follow her example. In 1833 Great Britain went a step further 
and prohibited slavery in the British dominions. The British 
planters in the West Indies were the chief people affected by 
this law. They had hitherto depended upon the slaves who had 
been exported at various times from Africa for the working of 
the sugar plantations. To compensate them for their loss a sum 
of twenty millions was voted to them by the British Parliament. 
At the same time the slaves were to remain for a period of years 
as apprentices to their old masters. But the apprentice system 
was a failure, and led to the complete emancipation of the slaves 
in 1838. There was considerable friction between the Jamaican 
planters and the British ministry over this and other questions, 
which finally led to the suspension of the Jamaican constitution 
( i8 39 )- 

But the Dutch at the Cape also possessed slaves, chiefly 
imported from the Malay States and parts of Africa, and they 

The native were a ^ ectec ^ by t ^ e ^ aw °f 1833. They received 
question at compensation, it is true,* but only to about one-third 
the Cape. Q £ t ^ e rea j va i ue Q f their s l aV es. The abolition of 
slavery, however, did not so much rankle in the Dutch mind as 
the conferment, five years previously, in 1828, upon the Yiative 
races in Cape Colony of the same political rights as Europeans 
possessed. The natives were regarded by the Boers as belonging 
to an inferior race, and so destined to be for all time hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for the white race. Besides, their 
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numbers and turbulence made them a constant source of danger 
to the colonists, and the Boer treatment of them, though perhaps 
not often unjust, was not tempered with much mercy. Many 
people in Great Britain, on the other hand, looked upon the 
natives as peaceful tribes persistently bullied by the Boers, a 
belief due in a large measure to the reports of British missionaries 
in South Africa. 

It was this difference in view, besides other smaller grievances, 
that led, in 1836, to what is known as the Great Trek. A large 
number of Boers, with their wives and children, their Thc Great 
rifles and their Bibles, their oxen and wagons, left Cape Trek * l8a6 - 
Colony and went north and east to seek some place where they 
would be left in peace to do as they pleased. In ten years’ time 
it is said that as many thousands of people departed from British 
territory. Some went across the mountains into Natal y in which 
district a few British emigrants had already settled; but when the 
Boers tried to reach the sea coast the British Government was 
alarmed, and in 1843 Natal was annexed to the Empire. The 
Boers resisted, and on their failure many left the colony. In the 
years to come Natal was settled chiefly by British colonists, and 
became predominantly British in race and sentiment. Other 
Boers settled in the land between the Orange and the Vaal rivers. 
After a time this was also annexed by Great Britain, but in 1854 
the independence of the Boers in that country was recognized by 
Great Britain, and the land became known as the Orange Free 
State , having its capital at Bloemfontein. Other Boers, again, 
went even farther north beyond the Vaal River, and their inde¬ 
pendence was also recognized, in 1852, by Great Britain under 
what is known as the Sand River Convention. The country 
which they inhabited was called the Transvaal , and its capital, 
before long, was Pretoria. 

The Boers in the Transvaal and the Orange Free State fondly 
hoped that they were free from British interference; and indeed 
the British Government had no desire for any re- Basutoland 
sponsibility beyond the Orange River. Circumstances, and 
however, forced the British boundary forward. Hos- Kimberlc y- 
tilities between the Orange Free State and the Basutos caused the 
British Government to declare Basutoland a British protectorate 
in 1868. The discovery of diamonds near what is now known as 
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Kimberley , led to an enormous rush of people, chiefly of British 
origin, and the British Government, to preserve order and protect 
the interests of their own subjects, annexed the whole country 
round Kimberley, to the great disappointment of the two Re¬ 
publics, who thought they had a better claim to it (1871). 

Meantime, in Cape Colony itself considerable progress had 
been made. About 1820 a great many British immigrants arrived, 
Progress of settled, for the most part, in the eastern part of 

Cape Colony, the colony round Grahamstoum . Periodic hostilities 
s8x5 ^ 3 with the Kaffirs—there were no less than five wars 

between 1815 and 1878—led to the territories of Cape Colony 
being extended up to the Orange River. As the colony prospered, 
both Dutch and British colonists demanded more control of the 
government; they obtained partial control in the fifties, while in 
1872 Cape Colony became self-governing. 

The thirty-two years preceding the Union of South Africa, 
from 1877 to 1909, were years crowded with incidents, and 
these were the subject of such acute controversy that it is diffi¬ 
cult to explain them clearly in brief outline. The first of these 
Annexation of incidents was the annexation of the Transvaal in 
Transvaal. 1877. 1877. The Transvaal had not prospered since its 

independence had been recognized. Divided leaders and an 
empty exchequer had paralysed its government. Its weakness 
had become a danger to the whole European population in South 
Africa, more especially as it was on the verge of war with the 
natives on its boundaries, and such a war, if successful for the 
natives, as it might have been, would have unsettled all the tribes 
elsewhere. Under these circumstances a British Commissioner, 
who had been sent out with full powers, decided to annex the 
Transvaal to the British dominions, and his decision was sup¬ 
ported by the Home Government. 

This annexation had two effects.* In the first place, it angered 
the Zulus who bordered on the Transvaal. They had been 
Zulu war, organized by Cetewayo , and possessed forty thousand 
*87* warriors, and they had hoped to invade the Transvaal. 
The relations between the British and Zulus had hitherto been 
friendly; but, in the imagery of the latter, the English cow, as the 
result of the annexation, had neglected her own calf—Zululand, 
and was giving milk to a strange calf—the Transvaal. Various 
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disputes led finally to war in 1879. The British suffered a disaster 
at Isandhlwana, where a detached force was surrounded and 
killed almost to a man; but this was followed by a British victory 
at Ulundi and the capture of Cetewayo, which led to the sub¬ 
mission of the Zulus. 

The second result of the annexation was the rising of the 
Transvaal Boers. The great majority had been opposed to the 
The First tn cor P<> ra ^ on of the Transvaal in the British domin- 
Boer War, ions, but it is improbable that any rising would have 
s ' taken place if the British Government had carried out 
its expressed intention of granting self-government. Instead of 
that, both the ministry of Disraeli and that of Gladstone, which 
succeeded it, pursued a policy of what has well been termed 
“ loitering unwisdom ”, and nothing was done. Then suddenly, 
in 1881, the Boers rose. The British commander had only been 
in the country five months, and with a “ scratch ” force of one 
thousand two hundred men had to attempt the release of some 
isolated garrisons in the Transvaal. He underestimated the 
fighting capacity of the Boers and the strength of their position 
near Laing*s Nek, and he was repulsed in two attempts to dislodge 
them. Then came the crowning disaster. The Boers, attacking 
in their turn, stormed Majuba Hill , a hill with a top like a saucer, 
the rim of which was held by part of the British forces; they 
forced the British back from the rim into the basin below, with 
the result that the British general was killed, and the defenders 
of the hill either shared his fate or were taken prisoners. 

Just before Majuba, Gladstone’s Government had been nego¬ 
tiating for a settlement with the Boers; it continued to negotiate 
Boer independence after this disaster, and finally agreed to recog- 
recogniied, x88i. n ize t j ie independence of the Boers, though 
they were to be under British suzerainty (1881). Three years 
later, in 1884, the British Government, at the urgent request of 
the Boers, dropped the title of “ suzerain power ” and accorded 
to the Transvaal the title of South African Republic , though it 
preserved a veto on all treaties which the republic might make 
with foreign powers, and insisted on freedom of trade and 
residence for all Europeans (1884). By the same convention the 
boundaries of the Transvaal were strictly defined. 

There now arose in South African history two remarkable 
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personalities—Paul Kruger and Cecil Rhodes. Paul Kruger 
as a boy of ten had taken part with his parents in the Great 
Trek, and as a boy of thirteen in 1838 had fought in Pau i 
a famous battle against the Zulu King Dingaan — an Krtiger * 
anniversary still commemorated by the Boers as Dingaan’s Day. 
“ I have not had much schooling/' he once said. “ When I was 
ten years old I had to begin fighting for my life in my country, 
and since then I have been busy with few intervals." But one 
book he did know, the Bible , and especially the Old Testament. 
From 1883 ^11 the end of the century he was President of the 
South African Republic, looking upon himself like a prophet of 
old “ chosen by God to guide his people in the ways of righteous¬ 
ness and safety ”. 1 

Cecil Rhodes , the son of an English clergyman, had to go to 
South Africa for his health when a boy, but was well enough 
later to go to Oxford, though he spent the long vacations each 
year in South Africa. Before long he began to take an active 
share in gold and diamond mining; it was largely Rhodes 
due to him that the great diamond amalgamation 
was formed in South Africa, and he became a very rich man. 
He took to politics, and from 1890 to 1896 he was Prime Minister 
of Cape Colony. 

The ideals of Kruger and of Rhodes were quickly to come 
into conflict. Kruger had visions of a Boer Empire which might 
dominate South Africa. Rhodes, on the other hand, had hardly 
passed his “ teens ” before he was seized by the desire that 
Great Britain should be supreme in South Africa—indeed 
Rhodes dreamt of an Africa “ from the Cape to Cairo ” under 
British control. 2 Largely through the efforts of Rhodes the suc¬ 
cessive attempts of the Transvaal Republic to extend its sway 
were foiled. Thus the republic’s aggression in the west led the 

1 Many tales were told of his prowess; how, for instance, for a wager, he had run 
for a whole day against the fleetest Kaffir runners—he had started at dawn, been soundly 
thrashed by his father for disobedience on his visit home for a cup of coffee at midday, 
had then resumed his race, shot a lion in the course of it, and finally outdistanced ail his 
Kaffir competitors at sunset. 

* Rhodes and Krtiger first met in 1885 when Krtiger was sixty and Rhodes just over 
thirty. Rhodes spoke of KrOger afterwards as "one of the most remarkable men in 
South Africa, whose own dreams were the same as his own—to extend his country 
over the whole of the northern interior **. Krtiger is said to have told his friends, " This 
young man will cause me trouble if he does not leave politics alone and turn to some • 
thing else. Well, the racehorse is swifter than the ox, but the ox can draw the greater 
loads. We shall see." 

( 0271 ) 


46-47 
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British Government to declare Bechuanaland a British protectorate 
in 1885; her activity was checked in the east by the British an¬ 
nexation of Zululand in 1887, and in the north by the creation in 
1889 through Rhodes of the British South Africa Company, 
which obtained the control of the country now known as Rhodesia . 

Meanwhile the internal conditions in the Transvaal had been 
entirely altered by the discovery of the goldfields in 1886. People 
The goldfields swarmed into the republic, and the town of 
discovered, x886. Johannesburg sprang into being. In a few years 
the newcomers outnumbered the Boers. What was to happen? 
The policy of President Kruger was uncompromising. He im¬ 
posed various restrictions which hampered the development of 
the mines, and, at the same time, proceeded to extract from their 
produce nineteen-twentieths of the taxes which he desired for 
the administration of the republic. Moreover, by various laws, he 
practically excluded the newcomers from having a vote or any 
share in the political control of the country. 

The situation, there is no doubt, was an exceedingly difficult 
one. Between the old-fashioned, conservative, slow-moving 
Boer farmers in the country, and the bustling, active, somewhat 

cosmopolitan European gold hunters who lived in 

The Uitlanders. , r ... , ; ® . .. , . 

the town —Uitlanders as they were called—there 
could be little sympathy. It was natural that the former should 
be apprehensive of their nationality being stifled by the ever- 
increasing invasion of the newcomers, and should oppose any 
concession to them. On the other hand, it was impossible that 
educated Europeans, who formed a majority of the population 
' and possessed more than half the land and nine-tenths of the 
wealth, should remain in the position of “ helots ”, subject to 
the caprice of a government over which they had no control, and 
which was, in addition, notoriously corrupt. 

In 1895 matters came to a head. Preparations were made 
for an armed rebellion. Cecil Rhodes, who was Premier of Cape 
The Jameson Colony, supported the movement. He felt that the 
raid, 1895. position of the Uitlanders was intolerable. More¬ 
over, Kruger’s policy blocked his great scheme of uniting South 
Africa; for Kruger tried to detach the republic commercially 
from the other states in South Africa by favouring in all possible 
ways the railway to the Portuguese harbour of Delagoa Bay, 
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thereby rousing great resentment in Cape Colony and Natal. 
But the movement for rebellion ended in a complete fiasco; its 
leaders could not agree as to the best policy to be pursued, and 
gave up the idea. Dr. Jameson, however, who had collected some 
six hundred horsemen on the eastern frontier of the Transvaal, 
audaciously invaded the republic at the end of 1895, and had 
ignominiously to surrender with all his men four days later. 

The Jameson raid had evil consequences. It led to Rhodes 
resigning the ’premiership of Cape Colony—in Rhodes’s own 
words, “ it upset his apple-cart ”; it embittered feeling between 
Dutch and British throughout South Africa; it encouraged 
President Kruger to make elaborate preparations for war; and 
the collapse of the raid caused the German emperor to send a 
te^gram of congratulation to Kruger which aroused great resent¬ 
ment in Great Britain. Moreover, as the result of the raid, the 
lot of the Uitlanders became harder instead of easier, and the 
prospect of remedying the grievances by peaceful means more 
remote. But Chamberlain, the British secretary of state for the ^ 
colonies, and Sir Alfred (afterwards Ix>rd) Milner, the British 
high commissioner at the Cape, were determined that something 
must be done. Protracted negotiations with Kruger led to no 
result, and war became inevitable. In October, 1899, Kruger 
issued an ultimatum, and shortly afterwards war broke out. 
The Orange Free State threw in its lot with the South African 
Republic, and Great Britain found herself involved in a formid¬ 
able struggle, a struggle upon which depended not merely the 
future political privileges of the Uitlanders, but the existence of 
the British Empire in South Africa. 

It is perhaps not a matter for surprise that the initial suc¬ 
cesses in the South African War should have gone to the Boers. 
They had made secret preparations for some time, _ „ ■ 

, . 1 * Yt * * 1 • , The South 

whilst the British arrangements were incomplete. African war, 
The Boers were all born fighters, campaigning in l8 " _I9 ° a ' 
a country the conditions of which were familiar to them, and 
they possessed a mobility, through all being mounted on hardy 
ponies, which made them for some time extremely baffling foes 
for the British forces. Consequently, one Boer force was able to 
invade Natal and to shut up the British commander, Sir George 
White, in Ladysmith ; another invested Kimberley, while a third 
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crossed the Orange River and invaded Cape Colony. The British 
misfortunes culminated in the Black Week of December, 1899, 
when three reverses were suffered in six days: at the Tugela 
River, where a force trying to relieve Ladysmith was repulsed; 
at Magersfontein, where a night attack on the Boer positions 
barring the way to Kimberley failed; and at Stormberg in Cape 
Colony, where another night attack also failed. 

The Boers, however, had made three miscalculations. In the 
first place, they expected that the Dutch in Cape Colony would 
join them; but though a certain number did so, the great ma¬ 
jority remained neutral. Secondly, they relied on assistance 
from European powers; but though the sympathies of European 
peoples, perhaps not unnaturally, were strongly with the Boers, 
Boer mis- the incontestable superiority of the British navy made 
calculations, armec j intervention too hazardous for any Euro¬ 
pean Government to attempt it. Thirdly, previous experience 
had caused the Boers to belittle the fighting capacity of the 
British race and the determination of British statesmen. But 
Great Britain felt she was on her trial. Regulars and volunteers, 
militia and yeomanry, were poured into South Africa from 
Great Britain. The Uitlanders and British in various parts of 
South Africa formed themselves into corps which did invaluable 
service. Most significant of all, Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand sent volunteer regiments to aid the mother country. By 
the end of 1900 Great Britain had more than a quarter of a 
million of armed men in South Africa. Moreover, Great Britain's 
two most trusted soldiers, l*ord Roberts and Lord Kitchener , were 
sent out as commander-in-chief and chief of the staff. 

The clouds then soon lifted. Lord Roberts relieved Kim¬ 
berley, and captured at Paardeberg , in February, 1900, the Boer 
British force which had previously barred the way. The day 
successes, following their capture, Ladysmith was relieved. Lord 
Roberts occupied Bloemfontein in March and Pretoria in June, 
and both Republics, of which these two places were the capitals, 
were then annexed to Great Britain. 

But the Boers held on with grim tenacity. They had, both 
before and after the capture of their two capitals, harassed Lord 
Roberts’s communications, captured some of his supplies, and 
won various small successes. The Boers were excellent guerrilla 
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fighters; their generals, Botha and De Wet } were ubiquitous; 
whilst the ex-president of the Orange Free State, Steyn , inspired 
the Boers with his own untiring zeal. Lord Roberts Bocrtenacit 
left South Africa in November, 1900, and then 
Lord Kitchener, his successor, gradually wore the Boer resistance 
down. Finally, in June, 1902, peace was made. By its terms the 
two republics were formally annexed to Great Britain; but the 
Dutch language was allowed in schools and courts of justice; the 
question of granting the natives a vote was left to each state to 
deal with; 1 and self-government was to be granted as soon as 
circumstances would permit. 

The war had preserved South Africa for the British Empire, 
and it also made possible its subsequent union. No power could 
have acted with greater generosity than Great Britain Britjah 
did after the war. She spent five millions of her own generosity 
money in resettling the Boers on their own lands, and a crwar * 
she pledged her credit for loans amounting to forty millions to 
assist the new colonies, whilst Lord Milner for nearly three 
years supervised their reconstruction. At the end of that time 
representative government was introduced, followed by the 
grant of full self-government in 1906, only four and a half years 
after the end of the war—an experiment which, though apparently 
rash, was justified by its success. 

Meanwhile the movement for the union of the South African 
States grew quickly. A national convention to consider its prac¬ 
ticability began to sit in 1008. and concluded its ^ „ . 
labours in 1909. A wise spirit of compromise and south Africa, 
toleration pervaded all parties and overcame all I509 * 
difficulties. General Botha was selected by the Governor, Lord 
Gladstone (Mr. Gladstone’s son), as the first Prime Minister, and 
in October, 1910, the new Parliament of South Africa , represent¬ 
ing the four provinces of the Transvaal, the Orange Free State, 
Cape Province, and Natal, was formally opened by the Duke of 
Connaught—not the least remarkable of the many remarkable 
events in South Africa during the past century. 

We have dealt with the story of the self-governing Dominions, 
and a word may be said in conclusion as to their constitutions 

1 It was settled in the negative. 
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and their relations to the mother country up till the World War. 
Each of the five Dominions—Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa—had (and still has) a Parliament 
consisting of two houses: the popular chamber, upon whose sup- 
The port the ministry was dependent, and which had 

^ndtheir^ the chief control in finance; and the other, called a 
government Senate or Council, consisting either of nominated or 
of elected members. Every law had to be passed through both 
these assemblies. The degree of power allowed to the provinces 
composing Canada, Australia, and South Africa respectively 
varied; in Australia the provinces were given a great deal of inde¬ 
pendence, in Canada and South Africa not very much. With 
regard to their relations to Great Britain, each of the self-govern¬ 
ing Dominions had a Governor appointed by the Crown. He 
played a part in each Dominion similar to that played by the 
sovereign in Great Britain. He selected the Prime Minister and 
acted as adviser in times of crisis; in addition to this he had the 
power of vetoing laws or of referring them to the British Govern¬ 
ment, though he would only do so if he held that they conflicted 
with Imperial interests. 

Various attempts were made to bring the colonies and the 
mother country closer together. The first Colonial Conference 
was held in 1887, and others followed at intervals. They were 
attended by the Prime Ministers of the various colonies and by 
representatives of India. Then it was decided that these con¬ 
ferences—Imperial Conferences, as they were to be called—were 
to be held every four years, the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
being the ex-officio president, and the first of these “ Imperial 
Conferences ” was held in 1911. 

The British Empire in 1914 had a population of some four 
hundred and ten millions. It included twelve and a half million 
The British square miles, or, in other words, it was ninety-one 
Empire, 19x4. tj mes the s j ze 0 f Great Britain and Ireland, and 
thrice the size of Europe. It comprised one-fifth of the world’s 
surface and over one-fifth of its inhabitants; and it possessed, it 
is said, nearly ten thousand islands and two thousand rivers. It 
had helped to develop Great Britain’s enormous prosperity; but 
it had also brought upon Great Britain vast responsibilities. The 
problems of trade and of defence, and the many problems con- 
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nected with the government of the coloured races, were difficult 
of solution. Of the history of those problems after the 
World War, and of the later development of the Self-governing 
Dominions, something will be said in a later chapter (pp. 765-8). 


LII. The Armed Peace, 1871—1914 

The years from 1815 to 1854 had, on the whole, been in 
European history a period of peace; the years from 1854 to 
18*71 a period of warfare. During the forty-three PesiCC 
years from 1871 to 1914 came another period, Nationalism, and 
on the whole, of peace. 1 During this period State ' reahsm * 
there were factors making for greater international order and 
co-operation. For instance, on the initiative of the Czar of 
Russia, two Peace Conferences—in 1899 and 1907—were held 
at The Hague; and though they did not accomplish nearly 
as much as was hoped, they succeeded in codifying rules with 
regard to the usages of war, and also in establishing The Hague 
Court of Arbitration, recourse to which, however, was purely 
optional. Moreover, the International Postal Union—formed in 
1875 anc * now including nearly all the countries of the world 2 — 
the greater ease of Railway communications, the co-operation 
between the different Governments of the world in such matters 
as Health, the increasingly intimate commercial and financial 
connections of the world, all helped to bring the countries of 
the world more closely together. But these factors making for 
peace were more than balanced by the forces of Nationalism and 
State-realism—the worship of the State and its interests as the 

1 Of course the Peace periods are only so called because free from great European wars; 
for between 1815-54 occurred the Greek War of Independence (p. 651) and the various 
military operations in connection with the revolutions in 1848 (p. 657); whilst from 1871- 
1914 came the Russo-Turkish War of 1877 (p. 670), the Spanish-American War of 1898, 
the South African War of 1899 (p, 711), the Russo-Japanese War of 1904 (p. 720), and the 
Balkan Wars of 1912-14 (p. 722). 

• The Postal Union established uniformity of postage rates and of units of weight as 
between the different countries, and definite payments to be paid by one country for the 
transit of letters through the trains or steamships of another country. The countries 
comprising the Union deal to-day with some 40,000 million letters. 
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purpose of every effort 1 —forces which became as powerful as 
Religion in their influence upon individuals and upon peoples. 
Hence—especially in the twentieth century—these years after 
1871, though in the main a period of peace, were a period of 
Thc “ Armed Peace both the greater and the smaller 
Armed Powers, as the years progressed, were steadily increasing 
Peace ‘ their armaments and warlike preparations in case war 
should break out over the various ambitions and ideals of the 
individual States, ambitions and ideals which might prove, and 
in fact did prove, to be incompatible one with another. 

The most formidable and in many ways the most efficient 
Power in Europe during these years was the German Empire. 
The House of The greatest of the thirty-eight States in that Empire 
Hohenzoiiern. was Pry^;^ whose king belonged to the House of 
Hohenzollem. A member of that House, which originally 
had its home in Southern Germany, had secured in 1415 the 
Mark or Electorate of Brandenburg, and to that had been added, 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, Prussia. The 
House, in the course of the next three centuries, had steadily 
increased its possessions, and mainly by war—for war, as a 
French statesman once said with some truth, “ was the chief 
industry of Prussia Thus, Frederick the Great (1740-86), 
King of Prussia, had added Silesia and part of Poland, and in 
1815, after the Napoleonic Wars, large territories were acquired 
on the Rhine. Then Bismarck 2 became, in 1862, Chief Minister 

1 " The State, the greater the more so,” said the Political Director of the German 
Foreign Office in 1899 in connection with the first Hague Peace Conference, “ regards 
itself as an end in itself, not as a means for the attainment of a higher outside aim. For 
the State there is no higher object than the protection of its interests. These in the case 
of Great Powers would not be necessarily identical with the maintenance of peace, but 
much more with the undoing of the enemy and of competitors through a rightly con¬ 
structed stronger group.” 

* Bismarck was, in his youth, a typical product of the old Brandenburg Junker Class of 
landlord aristocracy. At the university he consigned large quantities of beer, and fought 
twenty-six duels; and in his early political life he achieved prominence in the revolutions of 
18^8 by the violence of his reactionary and monarchical opinions. He became Chief 
Minister of the King of Prussia in 1862 during a constitutional crisis when the King 
wanted the army to be increased and the Parliament did not. Bismarck was uncom¬ 
promising, “ The great questions of the day,” he said, “ are decided not by speeches 
nor by votes of majorities, but by Blood and Iron.” Hence he levied the taxes for four 
years without passing a budget through Parliament, stopped hostile meetings, and further 
controlled the liberty of the press. But his success in the three wars referred to made him 
the idol of the Prussian Kingdom; and was soon to make him the idol of Germany. 
Here is Disraeli’s description of him at the Congress of Berlin in 1878: “ He is 6 ft. 4 in., 
proportionately stout, with a sweet and gentle voice which singularly and strangely con¬ 
trasts with the awful things he says, appalling in their frankness and audacity. He is • 
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of Prussia; and in the first nine years of his rule had fought wars 
with Denmark, then Austria, and finally France, the last one with 
the help of other German States (pp. 667-9). As a result of 
Bismarck’s “ blood and iron ” policy, Germany became in 1871 
a Federation of 38 States. But in that Federation the King of 
Prussia was ruler of lands bigger and more populous than those 
of all the other German States put together, and it was he who 
became its head as German Emperor. 

Germany was now the strongest military Power in Europe; 
and in Bismarck, her first Chancellor, she possessed the foremost 
statesman. But Bismarck in 1871 regarded Germany Bismarck 
for the moment as a “ satiated State Germany had 
secured Alsace-Lorraine; she had many internal problems to solve; 
and her trade and industry, which began to make the most 
prodigious advances, needed a period of quiet for their expansion. 
Hence Bismarck desired peace; and his policy was chiefly to keep 
France “ without friends and without allies With that object in 
view, he succeeded in keeping on friendly terms with Russia and 
Great Britain, and in making with Austria in 1879 a Dual Alli¬ 
ance; whilst in 1882 came the famous Triple Alliance of Germany, 
Austria, and Italy. These Alliances were renewed from time to 
time, and were in force, with some alterations, in 1914. In 1890, 
however, Bismarck resigned owing to differences with the young 
Kaiser, William the Second, who had just succeeded (Table, 
P . 617). 

France , after the war of 1870-1, was in an unenviable posi¬ 
tion. She had been humiliated by her defeat; she had been 
shorn at the Peace, as she thought most unjustly, of France 
Alsace-Lorraine, and thus robbed of any part of the 
Rhine Boundary; 1 and she had been forced to pay a huge in¬ 
demnity. Moreover, she was isolated as a result of Bismarck’s 
policy, and lived under constant fear of another German invasion. 
She made, nevertheless, a marvellous recovery. In two years 
she had paid off her indemnity; and a few years later she began 
to develop and expand a large empire in Africa and elsewhere 
(p. 681-3). Moreover, in 1893 she found an ally. She found that 

complete despot here, and from the highest to the lowest all Prussians, and all the perma¬ 
nent Foreign Diplomacy, tremble at his frown and court most sedulously his smile.” 

1 “ Think of it always, and never speak of it,” was the advice of one statesman as to the 
loss of Alsace-Lorraine. 

(c 271 ) 
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Russia was not unwilling to enter into friendship with her, 
and in 1893 came the Dual Alliance of France and Russia. Europe 
was therefore now ranged into two camps: the Triple Alliance 
of 1882 on the one hand, and the Dual Alliance of 1893 on the 
other. 1 But for many years the two Alliances had little thought 
of war with one another; they stood, as has been aptly said, 
side by side not face to face. 

What was the attitude of Great Britain during these forty 
years? She pursued at first, according to her traditions, a policy 
Great of isolation so far as European politics were concerned. 
Britain, difficulties she did have were for some time with 

France and Russia rather than with the members of the Triple 
Alliance. She was still suspicious of Russian designs in the Near 
East on Constantinople, in the Middle East on Afghanistan and 
India, and in the Far East on the Empire of China. We have 
already seen how nearly she went to war in 1878, and how the 
crisis was averted at the Congress of Berlin (pp. 669-71). With 
France again she had occasional difficulties over Egypt and the 
Sudan. France did not like our “ provisional occupation ” in 
1882 of the former country, in which she had taken a peculiar 
interest since the time of Napoleon; and our conquest of the 
Sudan in 1898 (p. 678) conflicted with her ambition of having 
an empire across Africa from east to west (p. 678, note). 

Soon after the beginning of the twentieth century came a 
change in the policy of Great Britain. Hitherto the relations 
Great Britain with Germany had been on the whole friendly 
and Germany. an( j at times even cordial. 2 But in 1900 Germany 

1 The terms of the various Alliances ore now known. Thus the Dual Alliance of 1879 
between Germany and Austria was to ensure against an attack by Russia, and provided 
that if one of the two empires was attacked by Russia, the other should come to its assist¬ 
ance. Italy came into the Alliance because of the French occupation of 'Funis, which the 
Italians themselves wanted, and which, from its position, threatened Sicily; and the 
Triple Alliance of 1882 was chiefly concerned with France. Thus it provided that if 
Italy, without direct provocation, was attached by France, Germany and Austria would 
help her. Under terms of the Treaty between Russia and France, Russia would help 
France if she was attacked by Germany, or by Italy and Germany; France would 
help Russia if she was attacked by Germany, or by Austria and Germany. 

* Thus in 1879, just before the formation of the Dual Alliance, Bismarck, who had made 
great friends with Disraeli at the Congress of Berlin, proposed a defensive alliance with 
Great Britain. The German Ambassador arrived at Hughenden, Disraeli’s country seat 
in Bucks, at 6.30 one evening and made this proposal; but Disraeli gave no decided 
answer, and nothing came of it. Again, between 1898 and 1901 Chamberlain, the Secre¬ 
tary of State for the Colonies in Lord Salisbury's Ministry, tried to negotiate an alliance 
with Germany, and in a public speech" in 1899 referred to this alliance as the " most 
natural for Great Britain ”. 
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passed a Navy law. As the years progressed, Germany’s navy 
developed till at last it seemed that it might threaten the supremacy 
of Great Britain on the seas, a supremacy on which in time of 
war Britain’s very existence, owing to her inability to feed herself, 
would depend. Moreover, Germany had ceased to be a “ satiated ” 
State. She wanted to be a world Power and to have, as she called 
it, “ her place in the sun ”. Of course Germany had as much 
—or as little—justification as any other European Power in 
having extra-European ambitions, and, perhaps not unnaturally, 
resented any trace of a “ dog in the manger ” policy by others. 
She had already, as we have seen, secured an Empire in Africa 
and a position in the Far East.Vln the twentieth century hen 
ambitions were mainly centred on a railway to be built by German 
enterprise across Asia Minor to Baghdad. Such a railway, it was 
feared by many in Great Britain, especially if combined with a 
political alliance between Germany and Turkey and with the 
German training of Turkish soldiers, might give Germany the 
practical control of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, and even 
might turn the British flank in the East. 1 Then the speeches of 
the German Kaiser and the lectures of the German professors, 
glorifying the German nation and exalting war, all helped to 
make Great Britain apprehensive and uneasy. Germany, so 
it appeared to many observers, seemed to be alternately “ rattling 
t he sword in the scabbard ” t o frighten France and RusstaTand 
threatening to “ seize the Trident ” which would herald the 

downfall of the BOUstl Empire 2 ————— 

The result was that Great Britain, soon after the South African 

1 The difficulty was to distinguish Germany’s object. Was the Baghdad Railway, for 
instance, merely intended to establish Central European influence from the Baltic to 
Constantinople and thence to the Persian Gulf; or was this influence, once established, to 
be used as a wedge to split the British Empire? The latter was openly proclaimed in 
German war literature, after the outbreak of war, to be the German object. As a matter 
of fact, however, Great Britain succeeded in the ’nineties in making satisfactory arrange¬ 
ments with Germany about spheres of influence in Africa; and with regard to the Baghdad 
Railway had concluded with Germany and Turkey in June, 1914. a draft agreement 
which would, if it had been observed, have safeguarded British interests in the Persian 
Gulf. 

•For example, here was the opinion of Lord Carnock, who was Permanent Under¬ 
secretary for Foreign Affairs from 1910-6, an opinion expressed in 1909 when he was 
British Ambassador at St. Petersburg. “ The ultimate aims of Germany surely are, 
without doubt, to obtain the preponderance on the continent of Europe, and when she 
is strong enough, and apparently she is making very strenuous efforts to become so, that 
she will enter on a contest with us for maritime supremacy. In past times we have had 
to fight Holland, Spain, and France for this supremacy, and personally I am convinced 
that, sooner or later, we shall have to repeat the same struggle with Germany.” 
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War was over, emerged from her isolation, and began to form alli- 
British ances with other Powers. King Edward VII had just 
Alliances, succeeded to the throne. His personality attracted the 
French, and created an atmosphere in which diplomacy could 
work. Hence in 1904 came a treaty with France by which all 
differences were settled, the chief provision being that France 
recognized our special interests in Egypt, whilst Great Britain 
recognized the special interests of France in Morocco. Then came 
in the same year, 1904, the Russo-Japanese War. In this war the 
French sympathies were with Russia, whilst British sympathies 
were with the Japanese, with whom for some time British feeling 
had been cordial; and in 1905 Great Britain made with Japan an 
alliance (renewed in 1911) which aimed at securing peace in the 
Far East. Then when the Russo-Japanese War was over, the 
Governments of Russia and Great Britain began to enter into 
negotiations, and in 1907 an arrangement was made between them. 
As a consequence, there gradually developed the Triple Entente , 
as it was called, of France, Russia, and Great Britain; but the 
co-operation was diplomatic rather than military, and Great 
Britain was not pledged to military support. 

Meantime the Balkans were again becoming a burning 
question to three Powers, Austria-Hungary, Germany, and Russia. 
Austria- Austria-Hungary was a huge empire, built up through a 
Hungary, series of marriages by the House of Habsburg. It was 
a museum of races; but the three chief were the Germans who 
lived chiefly in Austria, the Magyars who lived in Hungary, and 
various groups of Slavs f such as the Czechs in Bohemia and the 
Poles in Galicia in the north of the empire, and the Slovenes, the 
Serbs, and the Croats in the south. Austria-Hungary was what 
was called a Dual Monarchy, and the various countries in it 
were part either of the Hungarian kingdom or of the Austrian 
Empire. The former was ruled by the Magyars, who attempted 
to assimilate all other races to them. The latter was mainly 
controlled by the German element, and the Austrian Government 
treated its southern Slavs with a not unkindly indifference. 
But not unnaturally the Slavs, especially the Southern Slavs, 
whether in Austria or Hungary, were dissatisfied with their 
inferior position. To the Southern Slav problem there were 
three possible solutions. One, and it was that actually pursued 
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up to the World War by the Austro-Hungarian Government, was 
to suppress the Slav racial activities and to keep the Germans 
and the Magyars in the ascendant. Another—a federal solution 
—was for the Southern Slavs to be given some measure of 
“ Home Rule ” under the Habsburg Monarchy; and this was 
a solution that the heir to that monarchy, the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand, is supposed to have favoured. The third solution was 
for the Southern Slavs to break away altogether from Austria- 
Hungary and to join with their fellow Slavs in Serbia. This 
was the Pan-Serb solution; and the one adopted since the war 
with the creation of Yugoslavia. The centre of the movement 
in favour of this solution was Belgrade, the capital of Serbia, and 
there was an extensive propaganda. Moreover, young extremists 
of this movement were responsible for riots and even for 
tiie assassination or attempted assassination of Austro-Hungarian 
officials. The official relations between Austria-Hungary and 
Serbia were liable to be uneasy as long as this agitation continued, 
and Austro-Hungarian statesmen not unnaturally opposed the 
development of a Serbia whose ambitions were held to threaten 
the territories of the Dual Monarchy and were largely re¬ 
sponsible for the discontent existing there. 

But Serbia, if she had an opponent in Austria-Hungary, had 
a protector in Russia, who, as a Slav Power herself, championed 
the Slav cause in the Balkans whilst her statesmen Serbia and 
looked forward at some future date to the break up of Russia - 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire and to the satisfaction of Serbian 
patriots* desires. 1 The situation was, however, further com¬ 
plicated because Germany was getting more and more friendly 
with the Turks, and seemed to be aiming at securing Germany and 
ultimately the political control of Constantinople, an Turkey, 
aim which was very displeasing to Russia, who had always re¬ 
garded herself as its ultimate occupier, and in particular was 
very anxious to secure free access for her warships to and from 
the Black Sea by the Straits. 

A survey of European conditions in the opening years of the 

1 Thus in 1913 the Russian Foreign Secretary wrote to the Russian Minister in Bel¬ 
grade: " Serbia’s promised land lies in the territory of the present Austria-Hungary.” 
And in that same year, in advising Serbia to be patient, he said to the Serbian Minister 
in St. Petersburg: *' Time was needed to organize a new Serbia in order that when the 
time comes the Austria-Hungarian ulcer, which to-day is not so ripe as the Turkish, 
may be cut up.” 
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twentieth century shows, then, that there was a good deal of 
Crises, inflammatory material. First, Germany and France were 
1906-14. traditional enemies on the Rhine, and Germany, more¬ 
over, strongly objected to the French interests in Morocco. 
Secondly, Germany and Great Britain were becoming rivals 
on the sea, and Great Britain was anxious about Germany’s 
world ambitions, especially in connection with the Baghdad 
Railway. Thirdly, Russia and Serbia on the one hand, and 
Austria and Germany on the other, had conflicting racial interests 
in the Balkans and in the Straits. Hence came a series of crises 
—four of them in less than ten years. Twice there was almost 
war over the Moroccan question: in 1906 when a famous French 
Foreign Secretary had to retire, and in 1911 when the Germans 
sent a gunboat to a Moroccan port. 1 The Balkans were re¬ 
sponsible for the other two crises. First, in 1908, Russian and 
Serbian resentment was very strong against Austria-Hungary, 
because that Power annexed Bosnia and Hercegovina, two 
provinces which by the Treaty of Berlin in 1878 had been handed 
over to Austria-Hungary to administer and which were largely 
composed of Serbs. Secondly, in 1912-3 came fresh Balkan 
wars. In 1912 Serbia and Bulgaria, Greece and Montenegro 
combined against Turkey. The Allies, having driven the Turks 
back to Constantinople and a small district round it, proceeded to 
quarrel over the division of the spoils. Bulgaria’s greed led the 
other Balkan Powers, including Roumania, to combine against 
her, with the result that at the treaty of Bukharest Bulgaria 
obtained less than was originally intended. 

In 1914 the Balkans were still full of unrest. Russia and 
Germany were rivals for ascendancy at Constantinople. Russia 
The and Austria-Hungary had rival policies in the Balkan 
Crisis, peninsula, and each was suspecting the other of aiming 
19 * 4 ' at its hegemony. Russia was working for a League between 
Roumania, Greece, and Serbia which would check any advance 
of Austria-Hungary against Serbia, whilst Austria-Hungary was 
working for one between Roumania, Greece, and Bulgaria which 
would isolate Serbia and check her Pan-Serb ambitions. And 

1 In the first case in 1906, M. Delcassl had to retire and a European conference was 
held at Algeciras; in the second, in 1911, the German gunboat Panther was sent to Agadir, 
and eventually, after long negotiations, Germany renounced her claims in Morocco in 
return for concessions in the French Congo. 
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then came the event which was the immediate cause of the war. 

The Archduke Franz Ferdinand, the heir to the Austro- 
Hungarian throne, had arranged to pay an official visit to Sarajevo, 
the capital of Bosnia, in June, 1914. Bosnia, as has been stated, 
had, to the great dissatisfaction of Russia and Serbia, been 
annexed by Austria-Hungary in 1908, and a great many of its 
inhabitants,Were Pan-Serbs who wanted all the Southern Slavs 
to be united together in an independent state. The Archduke's 
visit took place on Sunday, June 28th, and he was murdered as 
he drove through the streets. “ The world," said Lord Grey, 
who was our Foreign Secretary when the war broke out, “ will 
presumably never be told all that was behind the murder of the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand." 1 

The Serbian Government may possibly have heard some¬ 
thing about a plot for the murder, and there is no doubt that 
some of their army officers and some of their Serbia and 
minor civil officials abetted it. But there is no thc plot - 
evidence that the Serbian Cabinet itself either desired or en¬ 
couraged it—in fact, whatever might be its ambitions for the 
future, it desired peace at that time. But Count Berchtold, the 
Foreign Minister in the Austro-Hungarian Government, held 
that the murder was due to the Greater Serbian propaganda; 
that the time had come when the Pan-Serb agitation for the 
secession of all territories of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
inhabited by Southern Slavs must be checked; and that the 
continuance of the Serbian menace threatened the very existence 
of the Dual Monarchy. He consulted Germany with regard to 
the elimination of Serbia “as a factor of political power " in 

1 There was a secret and terrorist society, with headquarters in Belgrade, called “ The 
Black Hand ”, to which some Serbian army officers and perhaps also some minor civil 
officials belonged, the aims of which society were, by any means, to secure the union of 
the Southern Slavs; its seal was an unfurled flag, a skull and crossbones, and a dagger, 
a bomb, and a bottle of poison. Through the agency of various members of this society, 
including the head of the Intelligence Branch of thc Serbian army, three Bosnian youths, 
all under twenty«one, who had come to Belgrade, were given bombs and pistols, and 
smuggled, with the help of some minor officials of the Serbian Government, over the 
frontier back to Bosnia for the purpose of murdering the Archduke. They and four 
other Bosnians, all armed, were stationed on June 28th at various points along the 
Archduke's intended route. First a bomb was thrown by one of the three youths at the 
Archduke, who struck it aside, and it fell in front of the next motor, where it burst and 
wounded an officer and several onlookers. The Archduke went on to the Town Hall and 
was received by the Mayor. On the return journey the chauffeur began to take a wrong 
turning and then, when corrected, put on his brakes to regain the right route; the 
moment's delay gave another of the youths—Printsip by name—time to fire with s pistol 
two shots, one of which killed the Archduke and the other his wife. 
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the Balkans. The rulers of Germany regarded the maintenance 
of Austria-Hungary, and of the most powerful Austria-Hungary 
Germany’s possible, as a necessity for them. They replied 
Miscalculations. fa t Austria-Hungary must be the judge of what 

was to be done to clear up the situation, and that whatever 
was decided upon, Austria - Hungary could always be sure 
that she would find Germany on their side. They added that 
immediate action was desirable. The rulers of Germany in 
coming to this decision made two terrible miscalculations. In 
the first place, they thought that the intervention of Russia, 
though possible, was improbable. In the second place, they felt | 
certain of the neutrality of Great Britain. Both Austria-Hungary 
and Germany took the gambler’s throw, and therein lies their 
responsibility. 

As a consequence of the promise of Germany’s support, 
Austria-Hungary decided on the complete acquiescence of 
_ . Serbia in an ultimatum which was to be dispatched 

The Austro- , . r , , . t . f 

Hungarian to her or, if that was not obtained, on a punitive war. 
Ultimatum, ultimatum, “ the most formidable document,” 

said Lord Grey, the British Foreign Secretary, “ I have ever 
seen addressed by one State to another that was independent,” 
was presented by Austria-Hungary to Serbia on the 23rd of July. 

At once a most serious crisis arose. The Austro-Hungarian 
Government had only given the Serbians forty-eight hours to j 
The Position of reply; it refused to extend this period, and though/ 
the Powers. the Serbian Government gave way on most of the 
points of the ultimatum, the Austro-Hungarian Minister with¬ 
drew from Belgrade and Austria-Hungary prepared for war. 
Russia, feeling that her position as a great Power was at stake and 
that the elimination of Serbia as a political factor meant the 
supremacy of Austria-Hungary in the Balkans, decided to 
support Serbia. Germany supported Austria-Hungary, and.i 
France was bound by her alliance to Russia if hostilities arose, j 

All the Powers looked to Great Britain for a lead. If Great 
Britain would only declare her solidarity with Russia and France, 
said the rulers of those two countries, Germany 
would force Austria-Hungary to a compromise; 1 
if only Great Britain would announce her neutrality, 

1 " If Great Britain took her stand firmly with France and Russia,” said the Russian 
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said the rulers of Germany and Austria-Hungary, Russia would not 
intervene and the war between Austria-Hungary and Serbia would 
be “ localized ”, and, after Serbia had been duly “ chastised ”, 
Austria-Hungary would seek no territorial indemnity. But 
neither of these things could Lord Grey do. The Cabinet in 
the^, earlier stages of the crisis, as has happened before in similar 
crises, was divided on the subject of intervention, and probably 
Parliament and public opinion would have been as well. More¬ 
over, Great Britain was primarily interested in a possible Austrian 
hegemony in the Balkans by how it would affect a possible 
German hegemony of the world. Grey, however, Grty , s 
did make every possible attempt to effect some Effort* at 
compromise, and was fertile in suggestion with that Com P rornlse - 
object. He proposed a Conference of the Powers not immediately 
concerned, namely Germany, France, Italy, and Great Britain; he 
proposed that Austria should occupy Belgrade, and then that the 
matter should be submitted to mediation; he tried to get Russia 
and Austria to negotiate directly. But, mainly through the 
opposition of Germany or Austria for one reason or another, 
all his attempts failed. 

Then came another complication. The military plans of 
the various Powers depended on a very delicate time-table; 
and the plans of Germany especially depended on the superiority 
in the speed of her mobilization and of her being able to defeat 
France before Russia was ready. Germany, when at long last 
she realized that Great Britain would probably not, after all, 
be neutral, and also learnt the actual terms of the Serbian reply, 
did make an attempt to press some sort of compromise upon 
Austria-Hungary, though her previous promises of support 
to that country made it difficult. But when Russia started to 
mobilize, as she did, the German soldiers pressed for w#r 
German mobilization, and with that mobilization war 
was practically certain. Thus almost in a moment war 
burst upon Europe. 0 ‘n August ist, Germany, as an ally 
of Austria-Hungary, declared war on Russia, who was, by 
mobilizing her army, supporting Serbia; and two days later 
Germany declared war on France. Then the Germans, with 

Foreign Secretary on the 25th of July, 11 there would be no war. If Great Britain failed, 
then riven of blood would Sow and Great Britain would in the end be dragged into war.'* 
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a view to carrying out their war plans against France, demanded 
of Belgium a free passage for troops through that country, 
notwithstanding the fact that the neutrality of Belgium had 
been guaranteed in 1839 by the leading European Powers, of 
which Prussia had been one. 1 

The German demand on Belgium was the direct cause of Great 
Britain’s entry into the war. Up to this point the Government 
Great Britain had hesitated what to do in the event of war 
Enters the war. b rea ki n g out One of the cardinal principles, 
however, of Great Britain’s policy has always been to prevent 
the coasts opposite her shores being used as a possible basis for 
hostile attacks — a principle which had led Great Britain into 
contests with Spain and with France in the past, and which was 
now to be vindicated once more against a still mightier foe. But 
much more important, in the consideration of our statesmen in 
1914, was the fact that the action of Germany was a most 
flagrant violation of a European treaty to which both Great 
Britain and Prussia were partners. 2 On Belgium’s appeal for 
help, all hesitancy on the part of the British Government at last 
vanished; and at 11 p.m. on August 4th Great Britain entered 
the war. By August 4th, 1914, therefore, Great Britain, Russia, 
France, Belgium, and Serbia were in conflict with Germany and 
Austria-Hungary; Italy remained neutral, as she held that the 
war waged by Germany and Austria-Hungary was an aggressive 
war. The War had begun, and before long was to draw in most 
of the other Powers in the world. 3 

1 Th e neutrality of Belgium had been guaranteed in 1830 by Great Britain , Austria, 
France, Prussi a^an cTRussia: and hr 1 8 7 0, a t the beginni ng of the Ffarico-German War. 
Gladstone's Government had made a treaty first witn Prussia and then with France pro- 
viding that if either violated the neutrality of Belgium, Great Britain would co-operate 
with the other for its defence. 

* The German Chancellor said to the Reichstag, August 4th: *' Gentlemen, that (i.e. 
the invasion) is a breach of international law . . . the wrong we thereby commit we will 
try to make good as soon as our military aims have been attained. He who is menaced as we 
are and is fighting for his all (sein Hbchstes) can-only consider how he is to hack his way 
through.” The British Prime Minister said to the House of Commons, August 6th: " If 
i am asked what we are fighting for, I reply in two sentence*. In the first place to fulfil 
a solemn international obligation, an obligation which, if it had been entered into between 
private persons in the ordinary concerns of life, would have been regarded as an obligation 
not only of law but of honour, which no self-respecting man could possibly have repu¬ 
diated. 1 say secondly, we are fighting to vindicate the principle that small nationalities 
are not to be crushed in defiance of international good faith by the arbitrary will of • 
strong and overmastering Power.” 

1 The date of entry of the other chief Powers was as follows: On the side of Great 
Britain and her Allies, Japan, August, 1914; Italy, May, 1915; Portugal in March, Rou* 
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The feeling in Europe in the years preceding the war had 
become increasingly tense and feverish. Nationalist feelings 
were getting stronger and stronger. Armaments The 
were piling up, crises were multiplying, and the Responsibility 
ambitions of the various Powers, racial and 0 c r * 
territorial, European and extra-European, were undoubtedly 
difficult of adjustment. The responsibility of the war is 
a very heavy one, but no general agreement by the historians 
of the various nationalities concerned has yet been reached 
on the various controversial points connected with it. Did, 
for instance, the statesmen of Europe “ stagger and stumble ” 
into the war, as Mr. Lloyd George once said, or was Nationalist 
public opinion too strong for rulers to be able to restrain it? 
Was the Austro-Serbian question one which affected Europe 
as a whole, and were the rulers at Berlin and Vienna guilty 
of deliberately trying to impose their own solution of this 
question by a threat of war and, if other nations refused that 
solution, by a threat of war immediately declared? What 
measure of responsibility rests with the Serbian Government? 
Was the Russian mobilization justified and did it precipitate 
the war? Did Great Britain fail to prevent war owing to the 
uncertainty of her policy, or did France stiffen Russia’s attitude 
too greatly? Finally, would a League of Nations, if it had existed, 
have prevented the war by affording machinery for delay and 
for publication of the points of view of the different nations? 
But whether nations or individuals were at fault, or whether 
circumstances were too strong for them, Europe and the world 
were plunged into a war which was to cost 9 millions of lives 
and was to be “ incomparably the most frightful misfortune 
for mankind since the collapse of the Roman Empire before 
the Barbarians 


mania in August, and Greece in November, 1916; United States, 1917; China, Brazil, 
Montenegro, San Marino, Panama, Cuba, Siam, Liberia, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Haiti, 
and Honduras also joined against the Central Powers. On the side of the enemy, Turkey, 
November, 1914; Bulgaria, October, 1915, 
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LIII. The World War, 1914-8 

The World War was fought on a scale unapproached in any 
previous century. For the first time, “ Nations in Arms ” fought 
Modem one another. Instead of tens of thousands, millions faced 
Warfare. one ano ther—altogether the war saw the employment of 
no less than 50 millions of armed men. Moreover, not only were 
old weapons transformed and multiplied beyond measure, 1 but 
the war was fought in new elements and with new weapons. War in 
the air and under the water was developed enormously. Air forces 
—aeroplanes or airships or balloons—were used, for instance, for 
scouting and for obtaining information, chiefly by means of photo¬ 
graphy, of the hostile dispositions; for assisting artillery by check¬ 
ing and registering; for bombing hostile forts and railway stations; 
and for attacking the enemy on the march. The under-the- 
water weapons, again, as we shall see, transformed the conditions 
of naval warfare. As the war progressed, weapons became more 
and more deadly and diabolical. Hand-grenades, gas, artificial 
fog, liquid fire, and tanks were all gradually brought into 
operation. The result was that the strain on men's nerves in the 
later stages of the war was of a kind incomparable with that in 
any previous warfare. 

The Germans had to fight on two fronts, on the West against 
France and Great Britain, and on the East against Russia. As 
the French were quick to mobilize, and the Russians slow, 
cferman the German plan at the opening of the war was to concen¬ 
trate two-thirds of their army in the West, and to “ knock 
out ” France before Russia was ready or many British troops 
could be sent across the Channel. But the Germans thought 
that no immediate decision was possible on the strongly defended, 
rather mountainous frontier of 1 $o> miles between France and 
Germany. Consequently they determined to wheel part of 
their armies through Belgium, and thus to envelop the left flank 
of their enemy. 

The Germans nearly succeeded. After overcoming the 

1 The British had on the West Front at the beginning of the war 486 guns and howitzers, 
of which 24 were of medium calibre; at the end they had 6437, of which 2211 were of 
medium and heavy calibre. 
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brave Belgian resistance at Liege, the German First Army, 
The constituting the right wing of the German armies, was, 
German at dawn on August 23rd, on the Franco-Belgian frontier 
and within striking distance, in much superior numbers, 
of the French left wing and of the British, whose forces were 
on the extreme left. Rapid retreat alone saved the British and 
French forces from destruction. 1 Meantime a great French 
offensive towards Metz had failed. The German armies pressed 
on, and got across the River Marne with the object not of taking 
Paris but of driving the Allied armies south-east away from it 
towards the Swiss frontier. 

But, at this moment, the German First Army was attacked 
on its right flank by a force that issued from the French capital. 
To meet this attack the commander of the German First Army 
had to weaken his centre and left, and he thus created a gap 
between his own army and the German Second Army on his 
left. Combined British and French forces then threatened this 
gap. The Germans were consequently forced to retreat from the 
River Marne ; and they found no secure resting-place till they 
reached the northern side of the River Aisne. 

The lines from about Reims south-east to the Vosges were 
henceforth stabilized, and for the next four years they shifted 
Race to nowhere by more than some half a dozen miles. Farther 
the Sea. nor th, however, the campaign now took the form of each 
side trying to outflank the other and neither succeeding, and 
this went on till at length the flanks of each army rested on the 
seashore. The Germans then attempted to break through the 
British line at Ypres , an attempt which failed, after the most 
desperate fighting. Both sides then dug themselves in for the 
winter. The Germans were left in occupation of nearly all 
Belgium and a large and valuable part of French territory. 
But they had hoped to repeat in the campaign of 1914 the 
decisive successes of 1870—and had definitely failed. Mean¬ 
time, in the East, the Russians had, to relieve the pressure on 
France, invaded East Prussia. But the Germans won a great 

1 The British force of 70,000 men was near Mons, but the attack of the German* was 
at first not pressed home as they did not know how the British forces stood. On the 
retreat the British fought a rearguard action at Le Cateau. The British had few machine- 
guns, but the excellence of their rifle fire inflicted such great damage that the Germans 
were deceived as to the British strength. 
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battle at Tannenberg, and the Russians were driven out of German 
territory. 

With the year 1915 the events in the East occupy the chief 
attention. The Russians invaded Galicia and were preparing 
for a descent into the plains of Hungary. The 
i^Russian situation was critical. If Hungary was invaded, 
r Austria-Hungary might collapse. Hence the next 

German blow was aimed at the Eastern Front. The German 
armies drove the Russians out of Galicia, Russian Poland, and 
Lithuania, occupied various towns, including Warsaw , and took 
or killed hundreds of thousands of Russians, besides capturing 
immense quantities of guns. A line was then established from 
north to south well inside Russian territory—except in the 
extreme south. 1 Austria-Hungary had as a result been saved 
from disaster—for the Italians had now (May, 1915) entered 
the war against her, and she would hardly have survived the 
combination of offensives from both Russia and Italy. But 
though thus far successful, the Germans had not yet achieved 
their object—the elimination of Russia from the war. 

The great German offensive in the East was the first move¬ 
ment of importance in the year 1915. The second was the 
1915, The Dardanelles expedition of the British. Turkey had 
Dardanelles, entered the war against the Allies in the autumn 
of 1914. By holding the Dardanelles, she prevented communi¬ 
cation between the Allies and Russia through the Black Sea. 
The objects of the British expedition were to open communi¬ 
cation with Russia, to anticipate a threatened attack on Egypt by 
a “ knock-out blow ” to Turkey, and to keep Bulgaria from 
entering the war against us. The first attempt to force the 
Dardanelles was made by the battleships alone, and failed 
(March). The second was made by a joint land and sea expedi¬ 
tion, the idea being to land on the Gallipoli peninsula and then 
to force the Turkish positions commanding the Straits (April). 
Thousands of the bravest and finest men from Great Britain, 
from Australia and New Zealand, fought and died together on 
that blood-stained shore. But their heroism was fruitless. The 
Turks held on to their main positions: and by the end of the year 

1 The line ran south of Riga, just west of Dvinsk, east of Pinsk, west of Dubno and 
Tamopol, east of Czemowitz. 
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the British Govern¬ 
ment withdrew the 
troops (December). 1 
The British failure at 
Gallipoli was perhaps 
the greatest disappoint¬ 
ment of the war. Yet 
the thousands who died 
there cannot be said to 
have died altogether in 
vain. The expedition 
had put fresh heart into 
the Russians, it had 
kept large Turkish 
forces from being used 
elsewhere, and it at 
any rate postponed for 
five critical months the 
entry of Bulgaria into 
the war. 

The Gallipoli ex¬ 
pedition, however, suc¬ 
ceeded only in post¬ 
poning the entry of 
Bulgaria into the war. 
And its entry led to the 
third great event on the 
Eastern Front—the oo 



1 The Peninsula of Gallipoli—in ancient history known as the Thracian Chersonese— 
is a tongue of land lying between the ^gcan Sea and the Straits of the Dardanelles; it is 
some fifty milea long, and varies in breadth from twelve to three or four miles. It is very 
hilly on the peninsula, whilst the Asiatic or opposite side of the Dardanelles is flat. After 
the attack by sea had failed with the loss, owing to floating mines, of one French and two 
British ships, two big attacks by land were made under Sir Ian Hamilton’s leadership. 
The first was made in April “ by the finest body of young men ever brought together in 
modem times ” composed of the Australian and New Zealand soldiers, the 29th Division, 
and the Royal Naval Division. The attack resulted in the occupation of Cape HelUs at 
the extremity of the Gallipoli Peninsula, and also of a strip of coast farther north at Anzac 
—so called after the initial letters of the Australian and New Zealand Army Corps, who 
had, in taking it, ninety-8 x hours’ continuous fighting with little or no sleep. The second 
attack was made in August. Our position at Anzac was extended; and another force 
landed farther north at Suvla Bay, but the attack was not pushed home. The evacuation 
was a brilliant success. At Cape Hcllcs, the last place from which the British retired, 
17,000 men and 35 gun% were withdrawn on the last night between 8 p.m. and 4 a.m- 
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cupation of Serbia. So far Serbia had more than held its own 
xpx5, Serbian with the Austrians. But in the autumn of 1915 the 
Overthrow. German and Austrian armies attacked it from the 
north, and the Bulgarians from the east, and completely over¬ 
whelmed the Serbian army. All Serbia was occupied, and the 
only territory held in the Balkans by the Allies was a strip of 
land round Salonika, the Greek port, which was hastily seized 
as a base for future operations. 1 

Hence the year 1915 closed in the East badly for the Allies 
and successfully for their enemies. The fall of Serbia had opened 
the German corridor from Berlin to Constantinople and thence to 
Asia Minor and Egypt, whilst the British had failed to establish 
their communications with Russia. 2 Nor had the British met with 
greater success in an expedition which they undertook in Meso¬ 
potamia, 

The year 1915 saw most movement on the Eastern Front, but 
it must not be supposed that on the Western Front there was less 
activity. The opposing lines of trenches, and in front of 
Western them the lines of barbed wire, ran all the way from the 
roo , B e lgi an coast to the Alps. Sometimes these opposing 
lines were some hundreds of yards away from each other, some¬ 
times they were only some forty or eighty yards or even less—and 
in places they remained in the same position for nearly four years. 
For the whole length of this line hundreds of thousands of soldiers 
faced one another, or rather lived underground in trenches and 
“ dug-outs ” in conditions of appalling discomfort, especially in 
the winter when the trenches were full of mud and water. Fight¬ 
ing was incessant. Night raids, bombings, air-fighting, artillery 
duels took place nearly all along that vast front. Moreover, at 
various times during 1915 large offensives took place on either 
side; but they did not result in any considerable change of 
position. 

We now come to the year 1916. In the West, Germany 

with total casualties of one man hit by a stray bullet, one broken leg, and one sprained 
ankle. 

1 The remnants of the Serbian army escaped to Albania. They found refuge in Corfu, 
were refitted, and in a few months made an admirable little force which was, under Mar¬ 
shal Mischitch, to do splendid service on the Salonika Front. 

* Hence the communications remained as before, cither through Siberia from the 
Pacific coast, or by the White Sea, the latter route being only practicable at certain periods 
of the year. 
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attempted, in February, a great offensive at Verdun . She hoped 
this would break France, and thereby “ knock England's 
best sword out of her hand The attack began at the Verdun, 
end of February, and it went on with little intermission till the 
end of June. But, with unconquerable heroism, the French 
held on till Verdun was finally relieved by the attacks of their 
Allies elsewhere. 1 

The first of these Allied reliefs came from Russia. The 
Austrians, ir^ order to launch their offensive against Italy, to 
which we have referred, had weakened their front ^ 
against Russia. At the beginning of June the Russian Russian 
forces, under General Brusilov, attacked on the ensivc * 
southern half of the long Eastern Front, and went through the 
weakened Austrian line like paper. The result was that the 
Germans had once again to hurry troops from the Western 
Front to prevent complete disaster for their Austro-Hungarian 
allies. 

Then at the beginning of July the Anglo-French—but mainly 
British—forces launched a huge offensive on both sides of the 
Somme. For five months the attacks continued with ^ ^ 
little intermission and on a scale which far exceeded T?he Somme 
all other offensives as regards the number of men 
and amount of material employed. The amount of ground 
actually acquired was not nearly commensurate with the ex¬ 
penditure of men and munitions; and every yard was only 
gained as a result of bitter and intense hand-to-hand fighting. 
But as a result the German war machine was strained almost 
to breaking-point; and the loss of men and the expenditure of 
material the Germans sustained may possibly be held to have 
justified this long-prolonged agony of fighting. 2 


1 Verdun’s defence is, for the French, the epic of the war. The desperate holding of 
the underground chambers of the fort of Vaux—one of the forts defending Verdun— 
during seven days and nights of continual fighting, in the last two of which the defenders 
had not one drop of water; the prolonged battles round the fort and village of Douaumont; 
the wonderful organism for revictualling by means of lorries—1700 daily each way— 
along 0 the 44 sacred way ” leading to Verdun, make up a wonderful story. Over 400,000 
Frenchmen laid down their lives in defence of Verdun—and every yard of the district 
witnessed the devoted heroism of some French soldier. Two of the orders of the day are 
historic. The first was thi t of General Pdtain on April 10th, after one of the fiercest of 
the German attacks; 44 Courage. On les aura.” The second was General Nivelle’s on 
June 23rd, when the position seemed desperate— 44 L’heure est decisive, Vous ne les 
laisserez pas passer, mes camarades.” 

• The whole of the district included in the fighting was completely shell-holed, and 
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The Russian was the first, and the Franco-British the second 
of the Allied offensives in 1916. A third began in August when 
the Italians , thrusting towards Trieste, made an attack 
Italian across the Isonzo (see map on p. 743). The German 
8 ‘ pressure at Verdun could no longer, in face of these 

offensives, be maintained; and before the end of the year the 
French by two vigorous attacks had recovered much of the 
ground which they had lost. 

In the East, however, the year ended once again gloomily for 
the Allies. Roumania came into the war on the side of the Allies 
^ ^ at the end of August, and at once took the offensive in 

Roumanian Transylvania. But meantime Hindenburg and Luden- 
own * dorff, who had made their reputations in the eastern 
fighting, had succeeded to the control of the German army. 1 They 
first checked the Russian advance, and then planned with Austria- 
Hungary an offensive against the Roumanians which led before 
the end of the year 1916 to the fall of Bucharest, the capital of 
Roumania, and to the conquest of Wallachia, which comprised 
two-thirds of that country. 

We must now turn from the war for a moment to consider 
what was happening in Great Britain and the Empire. The first 
The British task of Great Britain was to build up an army. We 
Empire. had at t he beginning of the war a highly-trained force 
of regulars and the Territorials, who did yeoman service. But 
a force of under three-quarters of a million was patently in¬ 
sufficient for a world war. Lord Kitchener , who had been made 
Minister of War on the outbreak of hostilities, had the foresight 
to see that the war would last at least three years. He inspired 
such confidence and enthusiasm in the country that, literally, 
millions of volunteers came freely forward at his bidding to form 
the 44 New Armies ”—armies which bore a large part of the 
fightings on the Somme against troops considered to be the 


there was no even walking anywhere. The woods became mere stumps of trees, and of the 
villages not one single tmce remained. The views on the Somme fighting of Ludendorff, 
the real German commander after August, 1916, are worth quoting: “ The strain in 
physical and moral strength was tremendous, and divisions could only be kept in the line 
for a few days at a time. They had to be frequently relieved and sent to recuperate on quiet 
fronts.” 

* Hindenburg was Chief of Staff, but much of the work was done by Ludendorff. 
The latter gradually concentrated into his own hands the control of strategy 0 n every front, 
whether German or Austrian, Bulgarian or Turkish. 
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best-trained in Europe. But even these volunteers were not 
enough; and in January, 1916, Great Britain adopted the principle 
of conscription. 1 Great Britain could also, however, rely on the 
Dominions and on her dependencies to help her. From every sea 
and from every continent she gained recruits; and the achievements 
of Canadians, Australians, and New Zealanders in Gallipoli and 
on the Western Front, of the South Africans in Delville Wood, 
on the Somme, and elsewhere, and of the Indian troops in Meso¬ 
potamia and Palestine are amongst the most memorable of the 
war. The contribution of Great Britain and the Empire was 
growing throughout the war; and the total number of enlist¬ 
ments in the British Empire, including those serving in 1914, 
was altogether over 8£ millions of men. 2 

Lack of munitions , however, was a difficulty as great as lack 
of men. Our early attacks showed the need of an unending supply 
of shells; and in the summer of 1915 a Ministry of Munitions 
was created, and the industries of Great Britain became one vast 
workshop to satisfy the needs, naval and military, not only of the 
British but of their Allies. 3 

Meantime came a change in the Government at home. 
Asquith's Government became in May, 1915, a Coalition Govern¬ 
ment, representing the three chief parties, Liberal, Unionist, and 
Labour. But in the autumn of 1916 Asquith resigned. He was 
succeeded by Mr. Lloyd George , who formed a small war Cabinet 
—without departmental functions—whose duties were to attend 
to the war; and of those who were members at various times 
perhaps the most interesting was General Smuts , our skilful foe 
in the South African War and afterwards for a time Prime 
Minister of South Africa. 

The crisis of the war compelled the Englishman to give up 
some of his traditional liberty. Conscription robbed him, for 
his country’s sake, of his right to live. And the civilians at home 
had to submit more and more to State control. All great in- 

1 In July of the same year, Lord Kitchener, whilst on his way to Russia, was drowned. 

•The Self-governing Dominions' figures are as follows (the first figure shows the 
number enlisted, the second the number sent oversea): Canada, 619,000 and 418,000; 
Austral is and Tasmania, 417.000 and 330,000; New Zealand, 222,000 and 100,000; 
South Africa, 136,000 and 74,000. 

• At the time of the armistice 2,300,000 men and 900,000 women were employed on 
munitions. On one day of the British offensives in 1918, nearly 950,000 shells weighing 
40,000 tons were fired—a larger quantity than was fired throughout the two and a half 
years of the South African War. 
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dustries, such as shipping, mines, and railways, were supervised 
by the State. And, gradually, not only was the supply of articles 
of food organized, but even the amount that each citizen should 
be allowed to eat was rationed. Inevitably, also, there had to be 
the most rigorous censorship of the press, and suspected persons 
could be kept in prison without any form of trial. 1 Of course 
the State made, in undertaking all these functions, many mistakes; 
but, on the whole, it is wonderful that it did not make more. 

The year 1916 saw not only great offensives in east and west, 
not only the adoption of conscription in Great Britain, but also 
Duties of the only great battle at sea during the war; and here we 
Nayy.j ma y appropriately say something about the navy. For, 
as ever in British warfare, the activities of our navy were all im¬ 
portant. The navy, apart from its main duty of watching the 
enemy’s fleet, had many duties to perform. First , it had to protect 
the shores of Great Britain from German raids or invasions. A 
few raids were made, as for instance on Lowestoft and Scar¬ 
borough, but the Germans were able to make no attempt at 
invasion. 

Secondly , the navy had to transport and convoy all the soldiers 
and munitions and supplies of all sorts to the many fields of war 
—twenty million men were conveyed to and from France alone 
during the four years of war, and without the loss of a single soul. 

Thirdly , the navy had to sweep the enemies’ merchant flags 
from the sea, and to strangle their foreign trade. The strangula¬ 
tion of their trade and the stoppage of their imports were among 
the* most important of the factors which brought about the final 
downfall of the enemy Powers. 

Fourthly , the British navy had to protect and encourage 
British and Allied commerce. Great Britain’s very existence 
depended upon her imports—and if the navy had failed, Great 
Britain would have been starved into surrender in a few weeks. 2 
At the beginning of the war the navy had to stop hostile cruisers 
escaping from German ports, and to clear the seven seas of 
the cruisers already there. 3 Later the navy, in their protection 

1 All the various regulations were issued under the Defence of the Realm Act, familiarly 
known as D.O.R.A. 

• Two-thirds of the food-stuffs eaten in the United Kingdom came from abroad, all 
the cotton and three-fourths of the wool; and the available supplies in the United King¬ 
dom, at any one time, would not have lasted more than five or six weeks. 

* At the opening of the war there were five German cruisers in the Pacific. These 
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of commerce, had to meet a more formidable menace in the 
submarine—but of that we shall say something shortly. 

The paramount duty of the navy, however, on which all else 
depended, was the fifth. This was to look after the German High 
Seas Fleet, to confine it to port, and to bring it—or M . 

any portion of it—to action if it put to sea. That 
was the business of our Grand Fleet, in the first two years of the 
war under the command of Admiral Jellicoe 1 (till Nov. 1916), 
and later under that of Admiral Beatty. But, of course, the 
conditions of naval warfare since our last great sea fight in Nelson’s 
time were in many ways altered. It was not only that steam or 
oil-driven ironclads had displaced sailing vessels, or that the 
vessels themselves were much larger, and the range of their guns 
enormously extended. 2 For entirely new factors had been in¬ 
troduced. One was the underwater torpedo, discharged either 
from a submarine or a destroyer or a battleship. Another was the 
mine, laid under the sea, which exploded when brought into 
contact with a ship. Our battle fleet had always to beware of 
being drawn over prepared minefields, and the torpedo, with 
its extreme range of 15,000 yards, was still more to be feared. 
Again, in the old days, ships could not slip away unperceived 
except in a fog or at night—but artificial smoke screens enabled 
a modern fleet to disappear. 

The British fleet could no longer, under the new conditions, 
be kept, as in past ages, outside the enemies’ ports. For the 
greater part of the war it was either in Scapa Flow or Igi6 , 
the Firth of Forth; and when it did come out, it Jutland * 
had to be protected and flanked by large numbers of destroyers 
and by cruisers, and often preceded by mine-sweepers. Although 
there were minor actions, for nearly two years the British Grand 

destroyed, off Coronel in Chile, two British ships of an inferior squadron. The Admiralty 
immediately dispatched two battle cruisers to the Falkland Islands. The day after their 
arrival the five German ships, unaware of danger, appeared; and before evening they 
were all, except one, at the bottom of the sea. Of the other German cruisers the Emden 
had the greatest fame; her greatest exploit was to sail with an additional false funnel, so 
as to resemble a British cruiser, to Penang, an island off the Malay Peninsula, and there 
to destroy a Russian cruiser and a French destroyer. 

1 " Jellicoe/' it has been said, u was the only man on either side who could lose the 
war in an afternoon." Thii gives some measure of his responsibilities. 

■ Nelson's flagship, the Victory, was of 3400 tons, and its whole broadside only weighed 
1160 lb., with a range of 1760 to 2500 yards. The Iron Duke , Jellicoc’s flagship, had a 
displacement of 25,000 tons, and could throw a single projectile of 1200 lb., with a range 
of 18,000 to 20,000 yards. 
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* 

Fleet and the German High Seas Fleet fought no great battle. 
But on the last day of May, 1916, came the Battle of Jutland — 
the only encounter of the two main fleets. Poor visibility, perhaps, 
robbed the British fleet of what appeared to be a splendid chance 
of victory. As it was, both sides expressed themselves satisfied. 
The German fleet maintained that, though met by a force 
superior in the ratio of eight to five, it inflicted twice as much 
damage as it suffered, and destroyed three British battle cruisers; 
whilst Great Britain maintained that the German High Seas Fleet 
was so much battered that never again would it risk another fight. 1 

The German battle fleet had not succeeded in challenging 
Britain’s sea power, and her commerce-destroying cruisers had 
Submarine done comparatively little damage. But the Germans, 
Warfare. jf t h e y failed on the water, very nearly succeeded 
in their campaign under the water. With the beginning of 
1915 submarines were used by the Germans for commerce 
destroying. In defiance of all international law and of the dictates 
of humanity, submarines attacked and sank without warning 
British and Allied merchant and passenger ships; and the torpe¬ 
doing of the Lusitania 2 especially aroused the horror of the 
civilized world. The United States protested, and then the 
Germans made concessions—which they did not observe. At the 
beginning of 1917 the Germans declared their intention of pur¬ 
suing unrestricted submarine warfare—all ships found in European 
waters, belonging to whatever nation, would be sunk without 
warning. The German naval authorities thought that their new 
policy would bring Great Britain to her knees within six months, 
and it certainly at first met with startling success. Out of every 

1 The Battle of Jutland resolves itself into four phases. During the first hour, Beatty, 
with six battle cruisers and four battleships, the Latter, however, being some distance away, 
fought five German battle cruisers which drew on Beatty south towards the main fleet; in 
this hour we lost two battle cruisers, the Indefatigable and Queen Mary. During the 
second hour Beatty, after sighting the German main fleet, retreated north, and he in turn 
drew the whole German fleet on to Jellicoe'a main fleet. In the third phase the German 
High Seas Fleet, having sighted Jellicoe, in turn Retreated S.S.W. Beatty, meantime, had 
got round the German fleet, and headed the English fleet, which was now east of the 
Germans. The British and German main fleets had a running fight, some 15,000 to 11,000 
yards away, which, but for poor visibility, must have ended in the destruction of the German 
fleet. Finally, von Scheer, the German admiral, launched an attack with his battle cruisers 
on Beatty's battle cruisers, and a destroyer torpedo stuck on the main fleet of Jellicoe’s, 
who turned away to avoid it; and then, under cover of a smoke screen, the German fleet 
disappeared west. During the night, the fourth phase, there were destroyer attacks, but 
von Scheer managed to pass east behind the British main fleet and to escape. 

* The Lusitania, a gigantic Cunard Liner, was sunk off the Irish Coast in May, 1915, 
with a loss of just on 1200 lives, including 120 citizens of the United Sutes. 
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100 ships leaving England, 25 never returned; and in April, 1917, 
the blackest month of all, not far short of a million tons of shipping, 
British, Allied, and neutral, were sunk, a far greater amount than 
could be replaced by fresh building. 1 

But the black month of April, 1917, saw also the beginning of 
the dawn. For it was then that the United States, her patience 
already exhausted by the breaches of international united states 
law and the atrocities previously committed by entcrs War * 
Germany, determined, as a result of the unrestricted submarine 
campaign, to enter the war. At once she put her destroyers and 
battleships, and all her craft, above and below the surface, at the 
disposal of Great Britain and her Allies. 

Above all, for the next few months American and British 
ingenuity was engrossed in the task of mastering the deadly peril 
ol the submarine. People at home were rationed in submarine 
food; home production was increased; shipbuilding Fallure * 
was enormously developed. Then there were various methods 
and devices to overcome or to circumvent the submarine—the 
convoy system, “mystery ships”, “sub-chasers”, attacks on the 
harbours where submarines lurked such as Zeebrugge and Ostend, 
new types of mines and enormously extended mine-fields all played 
their part. 2 The result was that by the end of 1917 the submarine 
had ceased to be a decisive factor in the war, and by March, 1918, 
the rate at which ships were being built by the Allies was greater 
than the rate at which the submarine could destroy them. 

The main interest of the year 1917, as we realize now, was in 

* 44 The war ia won for us,” said Hindenburg in July, 1917. “ it we can withstand the 
enemy attacks on land until the submarine has done its work.” 

* Under the convoy system the merchant ships were kept in large groups and pro¬ 
tected at far at possible by destroyers. For destroyers, because they could attack sub¬ 
marines by ramming or by depth charges or by torpedoes, whilst they themselves were 
immune from torpedo attacks by their lack of depth and by their quickness, were the 
most deadly enemies of the submarine. The headquarters of the convoy system were 
at a room at the Admiralty in London. Here was a huge chart covering the whole of one 
wall; and on it were little paper boats representing the exact position of the various 
convoys. There were also little circles showing, so far as was known, the exact location 
of each submarine. From London directions were 44 wirelessed ” out to the convoys as 
to their course ao as to avoid submarines. In this way the movements of some 10,000 
•hips were supervised in all parts of the world. 44 Mystery ships ” were innocent-looking 
merchantmen which seemed to invite the torpedo; but when the submarine had fired 
its torpedo and came to the surface to secure papers and valuables, the ship suddenly 
revealed guns against which the submarine was helpless. 44 Sub-chasers ” were small 
coastal motor-boats which could hear submarines 30 miles away by hydrophones and 
could then destroy them by depth charges. An enormous mine-field, 230 miles in length 
and 15 to 20 miles broad, was laid between Norway and the Shetlands chiefly by the 
Americana. 
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the submarine menace—if the submarine had succeeded, Great 
Britain must have been starved into submission. But other events 
of supreme importance occurred. One, as we have seen, was the 
entrance of the United States into the war in April—the black 
month for merchant ships. The other was the elimination of 
Russia from the war owing to the Russian Revolution . 

The sufferings and losses of the Russians during the war had 
been appalling. Everything was lacking: rifles, guns, aeroplanes, 
The Russian food. The Russians had fought heroically and 
Revolution, 1917. h ac | ma de wonderful offensives, which, as we have 
seen, had helped to save their Western Allies at the Marne and at 
Verdun. But the huge forces became far too often simply 
fodder for the enemies* cannon. Discontent grew, and in 
March, 1917, food riots in Petrograd developed into revolution, 
and the Czar was forced to abdicate. For a time the moderate 
element in the Revolution Party was supreme and was loyal to 
the Allies. The Russian army even attempted another offensive 
in Galicia in July. But, as happens so often in revolutions, the 
power quickly passed to the extremists. Indiscipline soon 
spread to the army. The Russian offensive was checked, became 
a retreat, and soon ended in a rout. Before long there was no 
longer an organized front in Russia—the Germans could break 
in where they chose. The power in Russia passed to a most 
extreme party, the Bolshevists , under Lenin and Trotsky, who 
before the end of the year had made an armistice with the 
Germans. Soon after the opening of 1918 came the disastrous 
peace of Brest-Litovsk in which Russia lost all her western 
provinces, including Poland and the Baltic Provinces. 

Meantime, in 1917, the war on the Western Front went on 
with unabated vigour. The Allies were on the offensive, whilst 
the Germans, relying on the submarine warfare, were 
jjj&tan on the defensive. At the beginning of the year the 
Germans made a big retreat on the Somme and retired 
to a stronger line, known as the Hindenburg line. In April 
the Canadians secured the Vitny Ridge , north of Arras, a position 
of great importance. But in the same month a great offensive 
by the French was a failure. 1 

For the rest of the year both British and French fought 

1 The French had hoped to secure Laon in the first day. Unfortunately the German* 
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offensives with what were called “ limited ” objectives. Thus 
a very successful attack under General Plumer gave the British 
the Messines Ridge , to the south of Ypres. Then, from August 
to November came a campaign in the Flanders country north of 
Ypres. But the wetness of the weather, which converted the 
ground into a sea of mud, the consequent comparative failure 



of the tanks, and the skilfully-constructed “ pill-boxes ” 1 of the 
enemy, made progress very slow, and Passchendaele Ridge —the 
main objective of the advance—was only secured after appalling 
casualties. Meantime the French made two offensives under 
General Petain, their new Commander-in-Chief. 

The Allies, before the year 1917 was out, had two great 
disappointments. In the first place, the Italians were attacked 
on the north-east front at Caporetto (Oct.). Six German 
divisions, which had been lent to the Austro-Hungarian Caporctto * 

had captured two months earlier an order which referred to the great offensive. As to 
who was responsible for its failure is a great matter of controversy. But no failure was 
so dispiriting to the French nation and troops as this, and, as a consequence, there was, 
for a time, a mutinous spirit in some of the French regiments. 

1 They were oblongs of cement with various chambers inside, and slits through which 
machine-guna could be fired in all directions. 
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army, formed the spear-head. The Italians made a disastrous 
retreat, and found no halting-place till, after enormous losses, 
they got behind the River Piave, where British and French troops 
came to strengthen them, and where they successfully frustrated 
any further German advance. The enemy, as they had disposed 
of Serbia in the autumn of 1915 and of Roumania in 1916, had 
very nearly broken up the Italian defence in 1917. 1 

The second disappointment was on the British front. Hitherto 
for some days or even weeks before an intended offensive the 
cambrai art *N er y h ac * begun to batter the enemy’s positions. 

Opposite Cambrai , however, on a day in November, 
the British forces under Byng, with no preliminary bombardment, 
made a surprise attack supported by tanks 2 and aided by fog, 
real and artificial. The attack was brilliantly successful—on no 
previous day had the British gained so much ground. But the 
initial success could not be followed up; the Germans counter¬ 
attacked, and the British lost much of what they had gained. 
Nevertheless the tactics employed opened a new epoch in the 
war. The Germans themselves admit that it gave them valuable 
hints for an offensive battle in the West, hints of which, as we 
shall see, they made full use in the next year. 

Two notable successes, however, the one towards the begin¬ 
ning and the other towards the end of 1917, must be chronicled. 
Baghdad and In March the British captured Baghdad , and before 
Jerusalem. the end of the year they had driven the enemy 100 
miles north of this city. Then, in the last quarter of the 
year, General Allenby made his entry into Jerusalem . For the 
first time since 1187, Jerusalem was once again controlled by a 

1 The Austro*Italian battle-front was at this time in two salients: in the west in the 
Trentino, an Austrian salient or outward curve towards the Italian line; and in the east, an 
Italian salient or outward curve towards the Austrian line. The Germans and Austrians 
made a surprise attack at Caporetto, where the line was thinly held. The original break 
in the line was due to a German division, which in a dense mist marched up a road and 
got right behind a corps stationed in the heights above it. Besides territory and stores 
and munitions, the Italians lost in their retreat a quarter of a million prisoners and 1800 
guns, and had, in addition, a quarter of a million casualties. 

’Tanks are bullet-proof, armed mechanical vehicles, capable of crossing rough 
country and obstacles by means of caterpillar tracks. They were invented by the British 
and first used on the Somme in September, 1916. But Cambrai was the first battle 
where tanks were used in a surprise attack in the way suggested by their designers. At 
this battle, on a front of 13.000 yards, an advance of 12,000 yards was made in 12 hours 
—in the fighting just previously in the Ypres district such an advance had taken three 
months. In the second half of 1918 the tanks played a very large part in causing the 
downfall of the German armies. 
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Christian country'—and appropriately enough General Allenby 
made his entry less than a fortnight before Christmas Day. 

By the beginning of the year 1918 it was quite clear that the 
submarine would not accomplish the downfall of Great Britain, 
and with her of her Allies. The Germans, therefore, 
had to stake all on a big offensive in the West before German 
the Americans were ready. With Russia disposed enRlvcs * 
of they could bring across hundreds of thousands of men from 
the Eastern to the Western Front, and Ludendorff thought 
that .the odds were three to one in his favour. Accordingly in 
five successive months the Germans made five offensives. 

The first two offensives, in March and in April, fell chiefly 
on the British troops. One of them, made on the Allied lines 
in front of Cambrai and St. Quentin, resulted in the Amiens and 
loss of all the Allied gains on the Somme in the previous Yprc8, 
two years, and at one time threatened to result also in the loss 
of Amiens, the great railway junction and nodal point of our 
communications. 1 The other, on the Ypres front, lost all the 
gains of the Allies so hardly won in 1917, including the Messines 
and Passchendaele ridges, and made Ypres a more pronounced 
salient than ever. 2 These two offensives cost the British alone 
nearly 400,000 in killed and wounded besides 80,000 prisoners 
and enormous losses of stores and war material. 

The next three offensives, in May, June, and July, fell mainly 
upon the French. The first of them, made between Soissons and 
Reims, got the Germans once more to the Marne and within 
40 miles of Paris. The last of them—begun on July 15th—was 
made on both sides of Reims. This achieved little success on 
one side; on the other it was an entire failure, owing to the 
new tactics of the French, who had their front line lightly held 
Math machine-guns, and had their real defensive position some 


1 The German* held for part of one day the village of Villers-Bretonneux, from which 
they could command Amiens. Hindenburg writes in his memoirs: " We ought to have 
shouted in the ear of every single man * Press on to Amiens! put in your last ounce. 
Perhaps Amiens means decisive victory. Capture Villers-Bretonneux whatever happens, 
so that from its height we can command Amiens with masses of our heavy artillery.’ 
It was all in vain; our strength was exhausted.” 

• It was on the fourth and most critical day of the attack that Haig, the British Com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the British forces on the Western Front, issued his historic order of 
the day: “ There is no other course open to us but to fight it out. . . , Every position 
must be held to the Isst man. With our backs to the wall and believing in the justice 
of our cause, each one of us must fight on to the end.” 
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way back. The Germans rushed over the first position only to find 
themselves a prey to the French artillery defending the second. 

This was destined to be the last German offensive. The 
Germans had won brilliant tactical successes, but strategically 
they had failed. Amiens, Paris, and Reims were untaken—and 
the Allied spirit was still unconquerable. 

On July the 18th began the great Allied offensive, which 
was not to stop till, 116 days later, the Germans, broken and 
^ dispirited, had to agree to all the demands of the Allies. 

i?he Allied For this remarkable change of fortune many causes 
cns,vc may be suggested. To begin with, the German military 
effort was almost spent. Moreover, the constant and growing 
pressure of the blockade of Germany by the Allied fleets was 
having its effect in wearing down to an ever-increasing extent 
the physical and moral power of resistance of the German army 
and people. Then, from the end of April, American troops 
began coming to Europe at the rate of 300,000 a month, and the 
numerical superiority of the Allies became greater and greater. 
And, as time went on, the Allies became increasingly superior 
in munitions. Again, at the end of March, General Foch 1 
was appointed to co-ordinate the activities of the Allied forces 
on the Western Front, and soon afterwards became the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. “ Nothing is so important in war,” said 
Napoleon, “ as an undivided command,” and the Allies had at 
last secured it. And, along with an undivided command, the 
Allies had, at last, devised successful methods of attack—first, 
a very brief though violent preliminary bombardment, then a 
narrow deep penetration of the enemies* lines by infantry pro¬ 
tected by tanks, which broke through the opposing wire, and 
preceded by an artillery “ barrage ” or wall of shells which 
slowly moved forward in front of the infantry. And these attacks 


1 Foch was a profound student of the history and art of war, and had been first pro- 
feasor and then commandant of the French Staff College. He had made his reputation at 
the first Battle of the Marne in 1914. In 1918 he was, though sixty-six year* of Hge, 
quick and active in his movements. Plenty of gesture accompanied his remark®: two 
blows in the air with his fists, followed by two kicks, showed the fate destined for his 
enemies! “ No victory is possible,” he says in one of his books, '* unless the commander 
be energetic, eager for responsibility and bold undertakings, and can impart to all the 
resolute will of seeing the thing through.” Foch had all these qualities—and especially 
the last. One little remark shows his conception of the importance of “ quick decision 
and instant action in battle". He never said, “ A battle begins ”, but always, “ A battle 
is off ”, as of horses starting in a race. 
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continued unceasingly but on different parts of the line. The 
situation of the enemy thus became, as Foch said, “ infernal 
The battle would begin in one part of the line, and the enemy 
send its reserves there; hardly had this been done when it began 
elsewhere, and then again in a third place. Yet all these attacks 
were co-ordinated for a common end. 

The first of the Allied offensives began on July 18th. The 
Germans in their advance to the Marne had made a great salient 
or bulge in their line. Foch attacked this bulge on its Allied 
western flank, and the Germans suffered great losses Successes, 
in escaping from the salient. With this success the initiative 
passed definitely to the Allies. The River Marne, which had 
been fatal to German ambitions in 1914, was thus again fatal 
to them four years later in 1918. 

The second great offensive on August 8th was a Franco- 
British one to clear the Paris-Amiens line, and to enlarge the 
field of battle north and south. The British Fourth Army, after 
a brief but intense bombardment by no less than 2000 guns, 
attacked on both sides of the Villers-Bretonneux road , the 
Australians on one side and Canadians on the other, led by 
over 450 tanks, and helped by real and artificial fog, and it got 
seven miles on the first day. The French also made a great 
advance. August 8th was, in the words of Ludendorff, “ the 
black day ” for the German army in the history of the war; 
and it was on this day that he came to the conclusion that the 
war must be ended A The attack which began on August 8th 
was followed by various other attacks, now in one section, now 
in another, by French and Belgian, American and British forces; 
the Hindenburg line was pierced, the Ypres Salient was cleared, 
the Argonne forest was captured, and everywhere on the long 
front the Germans had to give way. 

But meantime, in the second half of September, the Allies 
had achieved decisive successes elsewhere. First came a battle 
on the Salonika front, where combined operations, first Bulgaria’s 
of the Serbs and French, and then of the British and Fal1 ’ I9x8 * 
Greeks, broke through the Bulgarian defences. Within ten 

1 “ This was the worst of the experiences,” says Ludendorff, “ that I had to go 
through. Six or seven divisions, which could certainly be described as battle-worthy, 
had been completely broken. The losses of the enemy, on the other hand, were extremely 
•mall.” 
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days Bulgaria petitioned for an armistice, and within fifteen 
she had surrendered—the most startling change in the whole 
history of the war. As a result, Serbia was recovered, Bulgaria 
was occupied by the Allies, and the German communications 
with Turkey were finally and completely broken. 

Almost at the same time came a brilliant offensive by Allenby 
in Palestine —an offensive largely conducted by Indian troops. 
Turkey’s After the British capture of Jerusalem, the opposing 
Fail, 1918. ran f rom the sea-coast, just north of Joppa east 

to just north of Jericho. Allenby's infantry broke through 
the Turkish lines by the coast; then the cavalry burst through the 
gap, rode some forty miles, and cut off the retreat of two Turkish 
armies, whilst the air-forces bombed with deadly effect the road 
through which part of the Turkish armies was trying to retire. 
Meantime, on the other side of the Jordan, the Arabs, who 
were allied with us, “ mopped up ” any Turks that escaped east. 
The Battles of Megiddo, as they are called, were rapidly followed 
up; and in another month Allenby had reached Aleppo and the 
junction of the railway to Mesopotamia. By the end of October, 
Turkey had asked for an armistice, and was out of the war. 

The third success came in Italy. In June the Austrians had 
tried a great offensive across the Piave, but though successful at 
Austria’s first, they had been completely repulsed. Then, in 
Fan, 1918. October, the Italians, with some aid from the British 
and the French, took the offensive. They won the battle of 
Vittorio Veneto, and split the Austro-Hungarian army in two. 
The retreat of that army soon became a rout. Revolutions then 
broke out in various parts of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
and by November Austria-Hungary had ceased to be a factor in 
the war. 

Meantime, the Germans on the Western Front had been 
given no rest, and continuous gains .were made in every sector. 
Germany’s The Germans were thus in a hopeless position. Luden- 
Fa«, 19x8. dorff resigned, and the Germans petitioned for an 
armistice, which was granted on severe terms. At n a.m. on 
November 11 the armistice came into operation. The 100 days’ 
offensive was over, and had ended in the most triumphant 
success. 1 Two days before it ended, in consequence of a re- 

1 By the time of the armistice the Belgians had arrived at Ghent, the British at Mona, 
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volutionary movement which started in the navy, the German 
Kaiser sought protection from his own subjects by a flight to 
Holland; and with his flight came the fall of all the other ruling 
princes in Germany. 

But we have not yet exhausted all the fields of war, for during 
the four years all the German colonies and outposts were cap¬ 
tured. In the Far East, in 1914, the Japanese, together Ge rman 
with some British troops, took Tsingtau (Kiao-Chau), Colonic »- 
the German trading port in China; and Australians and New 
Zealanders seized the German islands in the Pacific. In Africa, 
the French and British took the Cameroons in 1914, whilst the 
South Africans took German South-West Africa in 1915. But in 
East Africa the Germans held out with great pertinacity against 
the British and South Africans, and not till towards the end of 
1917 did German East Africa finally fall to the Allies. 

The war was over. It had cost the European nations thousands 
of millions of pounds, and it left a long ribbon of completely 
devasted country from the sea to Verdun. But the most tragic 
feature of the war was the loss to Europe of the best of her man¬ 
hood, and the misery and unhappiness that that loss brought to 
millions of homes. 1 


where they began the war, the French at M6ai6res, and the Americans at Sedan. The 
British Empire forces had alone, in the three months of fighting, taken on the Western 
Front 187,000 prisoners, 2850 guns, 29,000 machine-guns; and altogether the number was 
385,000 prisoners and 6600 guns. At the beginning of the offensive, on July 15, 1918, the 
Germans had 80 divisions in reserve; at the armistice they had only 15 to throw into the 
line, whilst the Allies had 100. 

* The war cost 50,000 million pounds and led to the enlisting of 50 millions of armed 
men; there were 30 million casualties and not far short of 9 million deaths. In France 
alone 21,000 factories, 630,000 houses, and 1659 townships were completely destroyed. 
The National Debt of France was in 1914 before the war 25 billion francs—in 1921 it was 
302 billion francs. The National Debt of Great Britain was in 1914 before the war £708 
millions—it was in 1919 £7435 millions. 
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Summary of World War, 


B ** Battle. C *■ Capture (Allied success). F 
O =» Offensive. P = Peace. 


Western Front. 

1914. F. of Li£ge (Aug. 7.) 

B. of Marne (Sept.). 

Race to sea (Sept, to Nov.) 

1915. Italy joint Allies (May). 


1916. German O. at Verdun 

(Feb. to June). 

Somme O. Only to Nov.): 
Italian Isonzo O. (Aug. to 
Nov.). 

1917. German Somme retreat 

(Feb.). 

U.S.A. joins Allies (April). 
Flanders O. (Aug. to Nov.) 
Caporetto disaster (Oct.). 
B. of Cambrai (Nov.). 


Eastern Front. 

B. of Tannenberg (Aug.) 
Turkey enters war (Oct.) 
Russian Galician O. (Dec. 
to April). 

German O. against Russia 
(April to Sept.). 
Gallipoli Expedition(April 
to Dec.). 

Bulgaria enters tvar (Oct.). 
Serbian overthrow (Oct.) 

Russian O. in south (June) 
German O. in Roumania 
(Oct. to Dec.). 


Russian Revolution begins 
(March). 

Bolshevists supreme(Nov.) 


1918, German O. for Amiens, P. of Brest-Litovsk 
Channel Ports, Reims, (March), 
and Paris (March to B. of Vardar and Bulgaria 
July). yields (Sept.). 

Foch Commander - in- Turkish armistice (Oct.). 

Chief (April). 

Allies’ 100 days' O. (July 
to Nov.). 

Italian O, (Oct.). * 

German armistice (Nov.). 


1914-8 

= Fall (Allied loss). 

Maritime and extra- 
European. 

B. of Falkland Isles (Dec.). 


B. off Dogger Bank (Jan.). 
Lusitania sunk (May). 


F. of Kut (April). 

B. of Jutland (May). 


Unrestricted submarine 
warfare begins (Jan.). 

C. of Bagdad (March). 
The “ Black Month ” 
(April). 

C. of Jerusalem (Dec.). 
Conquest of German East 
Africa completed (Dec.), 

AUenby’s Palestine O. 
(Sept.). 
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LIV. Problems of Peace, 1918-32, 
and the League of Nations 

The war was over. But the problems of peace were no less 
great than those of war; and though the armistice came in 
November, 1918, no final solution to them all was in sight 
fourteen years afterwards in 1932. Numberless conferences 
were held, in which the political leaders of the various nations 
took part, and at which attempts were made to come to some 
decision on the points at issue. Of these conferences ^ „ . 
far the largest and most important was that of the Conference, 
victorious Allied and Associated powers in the war, a IQI9 ' 
conference which was held in Paris during the first half of 
1919. A few plenary meetings representing the delegates from 
all the Allied Powers, great and small, were held; but the main 
work of the settlement was done by the representatives of the 
five principal Allied Powers—France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, 
and the United States. At first two representatives from 
each of these Powers composed what was called the 44 Council 
of Ten but even that number was found too large. Before 
long, the task of decision was confined to the 44 Big Four 
Clemenceau, the veteran Prime Minister of France; Wilson, 
the President of the United States; Mr. Lloyd George, Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom; Orlando, Prime Minister of 
Italy. And when Orlando owing to a disagreement retired for 
a time, the work was carried on by the 4 ‘ Big Three ”. Besides 
settling a host of other questions, the 44 Big Four ” and the 44 Big 
Three ” were mainly responsible for the most difficult task of 
all—the settling of the terms of peace with Germany, which, 
together with the written constitution of the League of Nations, 
was embodied in the Treaty of Versailles (1919). Subsequent 
conferences and discussions led to the Treaties of Saint-Germain , 
Trianon , and Lausanne , which settled for the time the problems 
in connection with the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and the 
Turkish Empire. 

What was the general result of these treaties and of sub¬ 
sequent modifications of them? First, as to Europe. The main 
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changes in the map of Europe were made at the expense of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire which had been built up in the 
course of centuries by the Habsburg family. Austria The Peace 
and Hungary became two independent republics. Settlemcnt * 
The Kingdom of Roumania was more than doubled in area, 
her gains including, from Russia, Bessarabia, and, from Hungary, 
Transylvania. Italy obtained from the old Austria-Hungary the 
Trentino and Istria and Trieste. The Kingdom of Yugoslavia 
was created to include the Slav provinces, such as Croatia and 
Bosnia, which had been part of Austria-Hungary before the war, 
and the former states of Serbia and Montenegro. Farther north, 
the republic of Czechoslovakia was carved out of the old territories 
of Austria-Hungary, whilst Poland 1 was recreated and recovered 
the greater part of the territories she had had in the eighteenth 
century before the era of her Partitions. 

Germany , besides giving up part of Poland that the Hohen- 
zollems had seized in the eighteenth century, had also to give 
up to France Alsace-Lorraine, which she had taken from her 
in 1871, and the north half of Slesvig, which she had taken 
from Denmark in 1864. She also had to agree to pay in Repara¬ 
tions, both in kind and money, some part of the huge destruction 
she had wrought on the Allied countries on land, by sea, and 
by air. Until she had paid what was due to the Allies, the left 
bank of the Rhine was put for a certain number of years in 
Allied occupation. Effective steps were taken to reduce her 
military capacity, at all events for a generation, to inflict another 
war upon Europe. Of the old Empire of Russia , part, as we 
have seen, went to Roumania and to Poland. In addition various 
republics fashioned themselves in the Baltic, such as Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. The rest of the Russian Empire 
remained under Bolshevist rule. 2 

As to the territorial settlement outside Europe, the main 
problems arose out of the disposal of the German colonies and 
the territories that before the war had been German and 
controlled by the Turkish Empire. The system Turk,sh Empires. 

1 The new Republic of Poland had not as large a territory as the old kingdom in the 
eighteenth century, before its partition by Russia, Prussia, and Austria. Its capital is 
Warsaw, and its chief port Danzig, which, however, was made a free town, though 
Poland is allowed special facilities there. 

•The official name for it is the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics (U.S.S.R.). 
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of mandates —of domains administered by various European 
nations under the auspices of the League of Nations—was in¬ 
augurated. In Africa, part of the German colonies went to 
France, part to Belgium and Portugal, whilst the Union of 
South Africa was given German South-West Africa, and to 
Great Britain was assigned German East Africa (now Tanganyika), 
and a part of Togoland and the Cameroons. Of the German 
possessions in the Far East the Islands in the Pacific went to 
Japan, Australia, and New Zealand. Similarly, with regard to 
the Turkish possessions, whilst Asia Minor was left to the Turks, 
Syria came under the guardianship of France, and Palestine 
and Mesopotamia (or ‘Iraq) 1 under that of Great Britain. Other 
parts of Turkish territories, like Arabia, became self-governing 
or independent. 

The text of the treaty of Versailles begins with the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. Under this Covenant, as subsequently 
League of amended, five Great Powers (Great Britain, France, 
Nations. Italy, Germany, Japan) and nine other States—three 
elected each year for three years—form the Council of the League 
and meet three times a year. The Assembly consists of the 
nations comprising the League, and meets once a year at Geneva. 
In connection with the League, there is a permanent Court of 
International Justice at The Hague. Provision was made in 
the Covenant, not only for the settlement of disputes between 
Powers, but also for an economic boycott of any Power who 
acted in disregard of the wishes of the League. Moreover, the 
League was to secure fair and humane conditions of labour, 
and just treatment for natives, and to assist in the prevention of 
disease and other matters. 

The League had a membership in 1932 of between fifty 
and sixty Nations, or some three-quarters of the Nations of 
the world, the most conspicuous non-members being Russia 
and the United States. The Meetings of the Council and the 
Assembly have given opportunities for the statesmen of the 
world to know one another and to learn to appreciate one another's 
point of view. 2 The Council has settled some of the disputes 

1 ‘Iraq, in 1932, was admitted to the League of Nations and the mandate of Great 
Britain came to an end. 

•Between 1924 and 1932 there were at each Assembly an average of from five to 
ten Prime Ministers, and fifteen to twenty Ministers for foreign affairs. 
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which might have led to wars, and the permanent Court at The 
Hague has adjudicated on others. 1 The League, through the 
agency of its Committees, has assisted in the financial recon¬ 
struction of various countries; has improved international 
transit and communications; has organized inter- The Achievements 
national action in matters of health; has tried ofthe League, 
to put an end to slavery; has further hindered the traffic in 
opium and other drugs; and has supervised the mandates 
granted to different countries. Its International Labour Organi¬ 
zation has become the great clearing house of information for 
the conditions of labour and of production all over the world; 
and it has done much valuable work especially in regard to 
industrial hygiene, the regulation of hours of work, and the 
protection of women and children. 

The League then has made a good beginning. Indeed, its 
mere creation and continued existence is 44 one of those facts 
which inevitably stand out as landmarks in the history of the 
world ”; and, in the opinion of those best qualified to judge, 
it has, as the years progressed, definitely grown in strength. 
But, of course, it has by no means yet succeeded in solving 
all the World's problems that have arisen since the war. For 
instance, the Territorial Settlement after the war was made 
with the main intention of redividing Europe on the basis of 
what was called Self-Determination—of allowing people with a 
distinct culture or language or historical traditions to compose 
independent States. But even the settlement actually made did 
not give universal satisfaction. Some States, such as France and 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, were satisfied with the settlement, 
and, wanting the status quo , allied together to uphold Wor]d 
it. Other States, such as Germany and Hungary Problems, 
and Bulgaria, were dissatisfied with it, and even in I9I9 ~ I93a * 
1932 still sought its revision as and when opportunity offered. 
Moreover, the racial distribution of Europe is such that it is 
impossible to obtain clear-cut divisions of territory according 
to race; and thus, even after the post-war settlements, some 30 
millions of people in Europe out of a total of some 400 millions 
were still racial minorities, and in some cases were oppressed 

1 For instance, the Council settled a dispute in 1920 between Sweden and Finland 
over the Aland Islands, one in 1924 between Great Britain and Turkey over the ‘Iraq 
boundary, ^and one in 1925 between Greece and Bulgaria over a frontier incident. 
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and ill-treated by the racial majorities who controlled them. 
Again, whilst national and racial jealousies and animosities and 
ambitions remain as strong as they are, the reduction of arma¬ 
ments, as suggested in the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
is difficult to carry out. Great Britain and the United States 
and Japan came, indeed, to an agreement with regard to naval 
armaments. But certain nations were unwilling to effect any 
large reduction in land armaments unless they could get security 
and a guarantee that the post-war settlements would not be up¬ 
set; and other nations were reluctant to give this guarantee. 

Then the Reparations to be paid by Germany and the war 
debts between one country and another were the subject of 
endless discussion and arrangement in the years succeeding the 
war, and raised formidable problems. 1 Meanwhile in other 
parts of the world the situation was far from settled. Russia, 
for instance, avowedly had the intention ever after the triumph 
of the Bolshevists of helping to upset, as and when opportunity 
offered, the economic and social system prevalent in western 
Europe; whilst in the Far East, Japan’s economic necessities 
produced in 1932 a serious problem in Manchuria, from which 
she largely draws the raw material for her industries. Then 
the world economic depression which began, owing to a variety 
of causes, in the year 1929, presented problems of appalling 
magnitude. Finally, there loomed on the horizon the stupendous 
problems presented by the contact of the white and the coloured 
races and of their varying cultures and civilizations. 

To two important agreements, however, making for inter¬ 
national peace, reference should be made. In 1925, at the 


1 The Allies claimed in 1921, as reparations, £11,600 millions, and they were awarded 
by the Reparations Commission £6600 millions, an amount however cut down on 
various occasions later on. The total payments made by Germany for reparations and 
the cost of occupation of the Allied Armies in German territory amounted up to June 
1931—-when they ceased—to £1010 millions, this sum including deliveries in kind and 
cessions of State property. A good deal of the one thousand and ten millions was 
as a matter of fact paid by money borrowed by Germany from the United States 
and Great Britain. With regard to war debts, Great Britain borrowed from the United 
States some £960 millions, on which debt she has agreed to pay, in principal and interest, 
33 millions to 38 millions a year (for 62 years). The other Allies borrowed from Great 
Britain some £1400 millions, on which debt it has been arranged that they shall only 
pay, in principal and in interest, £?8f millions a year for 62 years. The genera! result 
is that while Great Britain lent her Allies 50 per cent more than ahe borrowed from 
the United States, she will receive, if the present arrangements continue, from her 
Allies less than half the amount she must pay to the United States. In June 1931 there 
eras a moratorium for a year on all war debts. 
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Locarno Conference in which Sir Austen Chamberlain (on 
behalf of Great Britain), Briand (on behalf of France), and 
Stresemann (on behalf of Germany) played leading Locarno, 
parts, five Powers (Germany, France, Belgium, I925 * 
Great Britain, and Italy) guaranteed the inviolability of the 
frontier between Germany and Belgium and between Germany 
and France; and the age-long dispute on the Rhine frontier 
seemed likely, therefore-, to come to an end. In 1928 the Pact 
of Paris—or Kellogg Pact as it is sometimes called, after the 
American Secretary of State who initiated it—was Kellogg 

drawn up, and subsequently accepted by the greater Pact * I9a8 * 
part of the States of the world, including Russia. Under this 
Pact, subject to various reservations and interpretations by 
different nations, recourse to war as an instrument of national 
policy was renounced, and the settlement or solution of all 
disputes between the contracting parties was never to be sought 
except by pacific means. 


LV. Great Britain and her Economic 
Position in the Twentieth Century 

1. Trade and Commerce 

In the course of the nineteenth century the development of 
Science had played no small part in the industrial supremacy 
of Great Britain in the World. Indeed, the end of that century 
was for Great Britain one of great Industrial prosperity. In 
the year 1899, we are told, “ trade and commerce flourished 
exceedingly. Employment was remarkably good throughout the 
year and the workmen shared substantially in the benefits of 
excellent trade That prosperity continued during the earlier 
years of the twentieth century, and even as late as 1914 the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could say in his Budget Speech 
that the trade of the past year had reached its highest point and 
unemployment its lowest. 
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But the position of Great Britain is, in the twentieth century, 
a peculiar one. 1 It is a small island and yet crowded with a popu¬ 
lation—according to the census of 1931—of some 46 millions 
of people (including Northern Ireland) of whom 80 per cent live 
in towns or urban districts. It has to import 60 per cent of its 
food and many other things upon which it relies to maintain its 
invisible standard of living. It pays for these imports partly, 
Exports. 0 f course> by its exports. But it also pays for them 
by what are called its 44 Invisible ” exports; that is to say, by 
its profits from such things as its vast Shipping trade, the in¬ 
ternational activities of its Banking, Insurance, and other con¬ 
cerns mainly centred in the city of London, and its income from 
the Investments of its past savings abroad. In the years before 
the World War, it was reckoned that the value of the visible and 
invisible exports combined gave Great Britain a balance over 
the value of her imports of some £200 million a year, which 
she largely used in making further investments. But in the 
years following the World War, Great Britain had a diminishing 
volume of exports—as compared with 1913 they had diminished 
in volume in 1930 by no less than 32 per cent. 

For that decrease a variety of causes may be put forward. 
For one thing nations had learnt to make an ever-increasing 
number of things for themselves, and under the stimulus of 
Nationalism had fostered their new industries by high pro- 
Dcciining tective tariffs. Then a large number of new industries 
Exports. ; n w hat are ca ll ec i luxury trades had come into being, 
and new processes owing to new discoveries had been developed 
in which Great Britain had no such start as she had in the 
nineteenth century. Moreover the dislocation of our export 
trade in the war stimulated competitive industries abroad to 
the permanent injury of our export industries. Again, parti¬ 
cular industries were hit by particular things; cotton by the 
development of that industry in the East; coal by the sub¬ 
stitution in a substantial degree of oil and hydro-electric power 
for steam power. Also, there were other troubles such as the 
disorganization of trade with China and India. Finally, beginning 
in 1929, there came what has been called the catastrophic fall 
in world prices. Apart from these causes, the question is often 


1 See Macmillan Report of 1931. 
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raised as to how far Great Britain’s decrease of exports has been 
due to the inefficiency of her employers or of her distributors 
or to the labour costs of her employed—but that is a controversial 
question on which there is a great difference of opinion. 

The diminishing exports had two results. One was that 
Great Britain, by 1931, no longer had a balance in the value 
of her combined visible and invisible exports over her imports. 
Thanks largely to her invisible exports, she retained her Balance 
of Trade till 1930; but in 1931 she had an adverse balance of 
over 100 millions. This meant that Great Britain would be 
living in future on her capital unless she managed to improve 
her Balance of Trade. 


The Balance of Trade, 1929-31 


Invisible Exports 

1929 

1930 

1931 


Millions £ 

Millions £ 

Millions £ 

Excess of Government receipts over 
payments from overseas, including 
reparations and war debts 

Net National shipping income 

24 

19 

16 

130 

.05 

80 

Net income from Overseas invest- 


ments 

250 

220 

165 

Net receipts from short interest and 
commissions, Banking, Insurance, 



&c. .. 

6 S 

55 

30 

Net receipts from other sources 

15 

15 

10 


484 

414 

3 °i 

Visible Exports of merchandise, silver 
bullion and specie 

848 

666 

459 


| 1332 

1080 

760 

Visible Imports of merchandise, silver 




bullion, and specie 

1229 

1052 

870 

Total credit or debit balance 

-t 103 

4 28 

— 110 


Secondly, the diminishing exports, combined with the 
increasing use of machinery in every industry, led to a large 
and continuous amount of unemployment. The number of 
unemployed after the end of 1920 was never unemployment 
below a million, and in 1931 rose to nearly 
three million. In that latter year it was estimated to be unlikely 
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to fall below 2\ millions in the immediate future. The national 
loss from the unemployment of a million people over a period 
of five years has been estimated at £1000 million; but, quite 
apart from that, the unhappiness and demoralization caused by 
it made unemployment a very serious National problem. 


2. Public Social Services in the Twentieth 
Century 

The mention of unemployment leads to another great feature 
of the twentieth century—the development of what are called 
the Public Social Services. These services were not, of course, 
unknown in past ages. The Poor Law began in the reign of 
Elizabeth. State Education for the great mass of the popu¬ 
lation began in 1871. But, in the twentieth century, by a whole 
series of Acts of Parliament, the Social Services were vastly 
extended, so that now it may be said that the State tends and 
looks after its citizens from the cradle to the grave. At birth 
the future citizen comes under a maternity and child welfare 
centre. Later, he 1 gets his education free of cost, successively 
at Infants’, Junior, and Senior Schools, and also a medical 
examination twice during his school career; if he has fair brains, 
he can get a “ free place ” at a Secondary School; if he has good 
brains, he can obtain a State and a County as well as an Entrance 
Scholarship at a University. When he leaves School, he will 
find that, into whatever industry he enters, various Factory, 
_ „ , Mine, and Merchant Shipping Acts, mainly 

care of the passed, as we have seen, in the nineteenth century, 

1 iztn. control his conditions of work and his hours of 
labour, and that Employers’ Liability Acts make his employer 
liable for any accident except that caused by his own careless¬ 
ness. By various Insurance Acts passed in the twentieth century 
he is insured against ill-health and, in most industries, against 
unemployment. Various Housing Acts passed mainly since the war 
have enabled many working men and other citizens to have their 
dwelling-houses at uneconomic rents, rates and taxes making up 
'the balance. Finally, the worker, at the age of 65, if he is in an 

1 In this paragraph “ he ” include* ** she ” as well. 
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insured industry, and at the age of 70 if he is not, becomes eligible 
for an Old Age Pension; and, if he dies whilst in an insured 
industry, pensions will be provided for his widow and children. 

But, of course, the Social Services cost money as the appended 
table will show. More especially, the unexpected increase in the 
number of unemployed has affected the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund. When started in 1911 the idea was that, in certain indus¬ 
tries, the State, the employer, and the employed, should con¬ 
tribute to a Fund out of which grants should be made. But 
gradually there were extensions so that in 1932 some 12 million 
workers were insured. 1 Then the large increase in the un¬ 
employed led to more money being taken out of the Fund than 
was put in. By 1930 the Fund was nearly £39 millions in debt, 
and in the summer of 1931 it was increasing its debt at the rate 
of one million pounds a week. 


Some Social Services, 1890, 1911, 1929 



1890 

Total 

Expenditure 

IQI I 

Total 

Expenditure 

*929 

Total 

Expenditure 

1929, 

Raised 
by Rates 
and Taxes 


L 000 

£000 

L 000 

L 000 

Old Age Pensions 

— 

7,300 

37.500 

37,500 

Widows, Orphans and 
Old Age Contributory 
Pensions 

— 

— 

26,400 

4,000 

Education 

1 1,500 

33.400 

100,000 

92,100 

Housing .. 

r 

j 2 * 2 

888 

35,500 

15.300 

Poor Relief 

9.055 

16,158 

44.900 

41,800 

Unemployment Insurance 

— 

— 

53,200 

19,411 

Health 1 . 

542 

2,200 

49,900 

10,400 


‘The main exceptions are those employed in agriculture, railways, and private 
domestic service. 

• Health includes hospitals, treatment of disease, maternity and child welfare, National 
Health Insurance Acta. 
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How the British Government got its Money at 
Different Times 



About 

200 Years Ago 
1739 

About 

100 Years Ago 
1830-1 

End of 
Nineteenth 
Century 

1931-2 

BY TAXES 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

i. Customs and 





Excise 

4,400,000 

39 , 376,000 

50,050,000 

256,052,000 

2. Stamps 

150,000 

7,500,000 

7,630,000 

*7,070,000 

3. Land-tax, &c. 

1,000,000 

? 

770,000 

850,000 

4. Various Taxes 

135,000 

5,000,000 

1,600,000 

7,461,000 

5. Property Tax 
and Income 

tax 

— 

— 

18,000,000 

287,367,000 

6. Death Duties 

— 

— 

11,400,000 

65,000,000 

7. Sur-tax 

— 

— 

— 

76,700,000 


5,685,000 

— 

— 

710,500,000 

BY LAND, ETC. 

8. Profits of Post 



1 


Office 

100,000* 

1,500,000* 

4,400,000* 

I 1,500,000 

9. Crown Lands 


360,000 

430,000 

1,250,000 

10. Miscellaneous 

? 

600,000* 

2,500,000* 

33 , 903,000 

11. Receipts from 
Sundry 



Loans 

— 

— 

— 

13,810,000 

Total .. 

— 

54,000,000* 
(rather j 
under) 

1 

97,000,000 

(rather 

under) 

770 , 963,000 


Principal Items of Expenditure 


Annual Charges 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

for Debt 

2,000,000 

29,236,000 

25,000,000 

289,400,000! 

Military, Naval, 
and Air 

1,850,000 

13,915,00b 1 

44,068,000 

107,280,000 

Civil List and 
Government 
(including 

Social Services) 

950,000 

8,000,000 

26,000,000 

352,774,000 


* Except in the last column, the amounts are sometimes only roughly given, and the 
totals at the bottom are consequently only approximate. 

t This sum was reduced by about 23 millions a year as the result of the conversion in 
193* of the 5 per cent War Loan to 3$ per cent Loan. 
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3. National Expenditure and the Crisis 
of 1931 

The condition of the Unemployment Fund was one of the 
things that brought about a financial and political crisis in 1931. 
The growth of National expenditure during the twentieth 
century had been enormous, even allowing for the difference 
in the purchasing power of money at the beginning of the 
century as compared with that after the war. Part of the growth 
was due to the Public Social Services just mentioned. A very 
large part, again, was due to the interest on the debts incurred 
in the World War. And a large part was due to the extension 
of government activities in all departments of State. But then 
in the late summer of 1931 came a crisis. The Balance of Trade, 
as shown in a previous section, was going decidedly against 
Great Britain. The Budget was unbalanced, and The Crisis 
the condition of the Unemployment Insurance Fund ofl931 - 
was making it more unbalanced. The Germans were in the 
throes of a financial crisis and were unable to pay back British 
banks what they owed. Foreigners, who had left very large 
sums of money in Great Britain as the safest place in the world, 
became alarmed and began to ask for their money back. The 
Bank of England and the other British banks were only able 
to meet the crisis for the moment by borrowing from France 
and the United States. And this financial crisis brought about 
a political crisis. (See p. 764.) 


4. Politics and Parties in Great Britain 
since the World War 

The British Parliamentary system—the system of Ministries 
dependent for their power on the votes of a Parliament demo¬ 
cratically elected—seemed to many observers in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century to be likely to become almost universal 
throughout the world. But in the twentieth century it did not 
fare so well. After the World War Russia and Italy and Poland 
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came to prefer various forms of Dictatorship; Germany tried 
a Parliamentary system and found it none too suitable. Great 
Britain, however, remained faithful to it; indeed, she still further 
extended the democratic system partly in 1911 by muzzling 
the House of Lords, and partly in 1918 by extending the franchise 
to women. 

From 1908 to 1916, .as we have already seen, Asquith was 
Prime Minister. Then from 1916 to 1922 Mr. Lloyd George 
Ministries, was Prime Minister, and his Ministry had to deal 
1908-193X. w ith the problems of the last two years of the World 
War and of the first three years of peace. The MiAistry of Mr. 
Lloyd George had been a Coalition Ministry. But on its fall, 
the three main parties re-emerged—the Conservatives, the 
Liberals, and the Labour party. The Labour party is a product 
of the twentieth century. In 1900 there were but two Labour 
members. But in the election of 1922 they obtained 142 seats, 
a number increased to 287 seats in 1929 when they polled over 8 
million votes. 

On Mr. Lloyd George’s fall, there were three short Minis¬ 
tries, two Conservative and one Labour. Then from 1924 to 
1929 Mr. Baldwin was Prime Minister with a clear Conservative 
majority in the House of Commons over the other two parties. 
From 1929 to 1931 Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and the Labour party 
were in office. They had a small majority over the Conservatives 
in the House of Commons, but the Liberals held the balance 
as between Conservatives and Labour. 

It was Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's Ministry that had to meet 
the economic crisis of the late summer of 1931. It could not, 
however, agree on the methods to be employed in restoring 
financial equilibrium and the Balance of Trade, and as a result 
it resigned. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was then commissioned 
by the King to undertake the formation of a National Govern¬ 
ment; and his Government as finally formed consisted partly 
of those of his former colleagues such as Lord Snowden and 
Mr. Thomas who were in agreement with him, partly of Con¬ 
servatives such as Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
The National and partly of Liberals such as Sir John Simon and 
Government, 1931. Mr. Runciman. In the General Election which 
ensued the National Government obtained overwhelming sup- 
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port from the country, and secured a majority of nearly 500 
in the House of Commons. This Ministry found itself faced 
by many difficult tasks, the chief of which were the balancing 
of the Budget by reducing expenditure and increasing taxation, 
the improvement of the Balance of Trade, and the problems 
presented by reparations and war debts, disarmament, and the 
world economic depression, and last but not least those presented 
by the British Empire. 

One consequence of the economic crisis was that Great 
Britain, for a time at least, ceased to be a Free Trade country. 
Like the other countries of the world, she adopted x he Ottawa 
in 1932 a system of tariffs and quotas with a view, Confcrcnc *. *93*. 
if possible, to protecting and fostering her home industries. 
Another consequence was that an Imperial Economic Conference 
was held at Ottawa in the summer of 1932, and the National 
Government succeeded in making with the Dominions agree¬ 
ments with the object of fostering and increasing Trade within 
the Empire. 


5. The British Empire after the World War 

As in the nineteenth century so in the twentieth century 
the British Empire has grown in magnitude. In 1898 it had 
an area of some 11J million square miles and a population of 
some 380 millions; in 1932 it had (including Mandates) an 
area of some 13 \ million square miles and a population of nearly 
450 millions—or a quarter of the population of the world. The 
British Empire—or as it is now called, the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations — includes men of every colour — white, 
brown, yellow, black; and men of most varieties of religion— 
Christians and Buddhists, Hindus and Moslems, Jews and 
Parsis. It includes Self-governing Dominions; territories with 
semi-responsible government; territories with wholly elected or 
partly elected Assemblies or Legislative Councils; territories 
with no Assemblies or Legislative Councils; territories under 
chartered companies, and territories under international Man¬ 
dates. 

* To only one or two of the post-war developments in that 
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Empire can reference be made here. The Self-governing Domi- 
Th c nions, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 

Dominion*. Newfoundland, and the Irish Free State gave the 
most splendid assistance to Great Britain and her allies during 
the World War. After the war events moved fast. Each of the 
Self-governing Dominions became a separate member of the 
League of Nations. Each of them signed the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles and refused to sign the Treaty of Locarno, and therefore 
acquired the right of agreeing or not agreeing to treaties, and 
of deciding for themselves the issues of foreign policy. Then 
at the Imperial Conference in 1926 came the historic pronounce¬ 
ment agreed to by Great Britain and the Dominions. “ They 
(namely Great Britain and the Dominions) are autonomous 
communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no 
way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic 
or external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown, and freely associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” Finally there came in 1931 the 
Statute of Westminster which tried to put the pronouncement 
of 1926 into legal terms, swept away what was left of the British 
Government’s power in connection with the Dominions, and 
left the ties of Empire to be those based, as has been said, on 
“ tradition, goodwill, and good sense ”. In the preamble to 
the Bill the Crown, it is interesting to observe, was stated to 
be the “ symbol of the free association of the members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations ”, and in consequence “ any 
alteration in the law touching the succession to the Throne or 
the Royal Style and Titles should hereafter require the assent 
as well of the Parliaments of all the Dominions as of the Par¬ 
liament of the United Kingdom ”. 

Meantime in various parts of the Empire there was a good 
Ireland ^eal unrest * Ireland a* the beginning of the war 
had provided many recruits for the Allied cause. But 
others in Ireland favoured the Germans, and in 1916 there was 
a rebellion, which was, however, put down without much diffi¬ 
culty. A new party, the Sinn Feiners (“ Ourselves alone ”), 
then arose in Ireland who demanded complete independence. 
They would not accept a new Home Rule Bill (1920) which 
divided Ireland into two provinces, with provision for their 
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eventual union if desired. They began a series of murderous 
attacks on police and soldiers, which led to reprisals, and the 
condition of Ireland quickly got worse and worse. Then in 
1921 an Anglo-Irish Treaty* was made and confirmed by the 
British Parliament and the Dail, under which Ireland—called 
the Irish Free State—was given the political status p ^ 

of the Dominion of Canada, with liberty, however, 
to the Ulster Parliament to exclude Ulster from the measure. 
Certain harbour and other facilities were reserved to Great 
Britain, as well as provision for further facilities in time of 
war. Ulster (Northern Ireland) did decide to be excluded from 
the measure, and boundaries were then adjusted as between the 
two portions of Ireland. The Irish Free State started with no 
National Debt, with excellent railways and roads, a good supply 
of schools and public buildings, and a rich agricultural com¬ 
munity which had made great profits during the war. Under 
Mr. Cosgrave it had nine years of peaceful government. But 
the old feeling against Great Britain still existed in many 
quarters, and, with Mr. Cosgrave’s fall in 1932, and the coming 
into power of Mr. de Valera, leader of the Republican party, 
seemed not unlikely to lead to a recrudescence of difficulties 
between Great Britain and Ireland. 

Then there was unrest in Egypt. Great Britain, in 1914, 
had declared a protectorate over that country. But as a result 
of the feeling in Egypt, the protectorate terminated in Egypt 
1922; and Egypt, subject to certain reservations on the 
part of Great Britain with regard, for instance, to the security 
and the maintenance of the communications of the British Empire 
in Egypt and the defence of Egypt against all foreign aggression 
or interference, direct or indirect, became an independent 
sovereign State. 

Meantime important developments occurred in India. 
Indian troops and the Indian people had assisted Great Britain 
in the war, and in the course of 1917 a fateful pronouncement 
was made of Great Britain’s policy in regard to India. “ The 
policy of His Majesty’s Government,” it was announced, “ is 
that of the increasing association of Indians in every branch 
of the administration, and the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions, with a view to the progressive reali- 
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zation of responsible Government in India as an integral part 
of the British Empire.” How and by what stages that pronounce- 
indu ment can best be carried into effect has occupied the atten¬ 
tion of British and Indian statesmen ever since it was 
made. First of all, in 1919, came the Government of India 
Act. This provided for a Council of State and a Legislative 
Assembly representing all India and gave them a large measure 
of control both as regards legislation and finance. Then in the 
provinces there was a system of what is called dyarchy . In each 
province there was a Legislative Council and Ministers, who 
were chosen by the Governor from this Council, and were directly 
responsible to it for the administration of certain subjects. Other 
subjects continued, however, to remain under the control of the 
Governor and his Executive Council. But unrest still continued, 
with Gandhi as the chief exponent of the policy of immediate 
self-government for India. In 1932 one of the tasks facing the 
National Government was to decide what steps should be taken 
in the direction of the Federation of All-India which received 
the approval of a Round Table Conference representing both 
India and Great Britain in 1931, and of giving self-government 
both to the central and provincial Assemblies. The problem 
Great Britain had to face in these distant lands was how to com¬ 
bine self-government with good government, and how to secure 
that under so-called self-government the weaker and more 
illiterate classes should receive due consideration. 


LVI. The Development of Science in 
the Twentieth Century 

At the end of the nineteenth century the world was still 
in the main a pre-motor-car, pre-flying, pre-cinema, pre-broad- 
casting, pre-X-ray era; but before a third of the century 
was over, all these and many other developments of science 
had influenced the life of the great mass of the population. We 
can only give a few examples. 
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First, we will refer to the fight against Disease. In 1885 
Pasteur in Paris had made his first attempt to save a human 
life by inoculation against hydrophobia. So little progress 
had, however, been made by the end of the nineteenth century 
of the use of inoculation that in the South African War more 
soldiers died of typhoid than of the result of wounds in battle. 
Yet in 1914 to 1918, and in spite of the condition of the trenches 
compared with the African veld, the relative propor- p . 
tion of deaths by typhoid and by battle loss was against 
about 1 to 50. Then in 1897-9 Ronald Ross and others Diseatte * 
explained how malaria was carried from man to man by a certain 
mosquito, and as a consequence in a few years many a previous 
white man’s grave had been made a livable place, and, amongst 
other things, the building of the Panama Canal was made possible. 
Another medical triumph was that of 1922 when a substance, 
“ Insulin ”, was extracted from the pancreas of sheep or oxen, 
which when inoculated into a patient, controlled the percentage 
of sugar in the blood and so relieved the deadly disease of dia¬ 
betes. In 1895 t ^ lc discovery was made that the Radiation from 
a vacuum tube could act upon a photographic plate even though 
the latter was enclosed in its wooden case. As a consequence, 
in the twentieth century the shadow-graphs of the now famous 
X-rays give the doctor and dentist invaluable knowledge of his 
patient’s condition. As a result of these and other discoveries, 
the expectation of human life has been considerably increased. 1 

But the scientist has fought not only against disease in 
human beings but also against disease in animals and plants. 
We can only give one example. In 1884 there died an Austrian 
monk named Gregor Mendel who had made most notable 
observations on the results of crossing sweet peas. But it was 
not until 1904, at the time of the meeting of the British Associa¬ 
tion at Cambridge, that universal interest was aroused by the 
discussion of his almost forgotten notes. The theories of heredity 
put forward by Mendel have yielded notable results in the 
hands of skilled manipulators. Among other breeding successes 
is the production of a wheat that is practically resistant to rust, 
a disease which used to be answerable for the loss of 10 per 

1 In England and Wales, the expectation of life at birth for males was in 1871 forty 
yean, in 1901 forty-five yean, in 1921 fifty-five yean; at the age of thirty-five it was 
twenty-eight yean in 1871, and thirty-three yean in 1921. 
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cent of all the wheat in England, Another example is the raising 
of the sugar content of beet from 5 to 20 per cent. When the 
Laws of Heredity are more fully understood the future will be 
bright with great possibilities for mankind. 

We may turn to methods of communication. The force 
of an explosion of petrol vapour and air drives the piston of 
„ . , the internal-combustion engine. In 189c there 

Communications. ~ . j • « TT • i A - 

were rive cars registered in the United States of 
America as being driven by this and other means; in 1928 
there were nearly 25 million cars in the United States, nearly 
all of which were driven by the internal-combustion engine. 
Then in 1896 a small model aeroplane was fitted with a half 
horse-power steam engine and sent flying over the Potomac. 
Nine years later, in 1905, the Wright brothers in America 
fitted one with a petrol engine and flew 24J miles. They 
improved on this in France in 1908, and two years later Farman, 
a Frenchman, of English descent, flew with only one stop from 
London to Manchester. Again, in the year 1896 Marconi, then 
a young man of 22, took out a first patent for sending messages 
by electric* waves without the use of wires. The rate of 
development of wireless was phenomenal, for in the last month 
of the first year of the new century, messages were sent and 
received between Cornwall and Newfoundland, and by 1921 
men could converse by wireless telephone between England and 
Australia. And then, besides Broadcasting, there has come in 
the twentieth century the development of the Gramophone and 
the creation of the Cinema which have added much to the pleasures 
and interests of the great masses of the population. 

The contrast with the nineteenth century is well seen in 
country life. In hundreds of villages to-day the labour of the 
country cottager’s wife is relieved by the use of electricity in 
Lifc * the place of oil lamps, while the cooking and some¬ 
times the heating is done without the use of coal. The gramo¬ 
phone is cheap and together with the wireless has brightened 
the winter evenings. Before the internal-combustion engine, 
even large villages had but a slow horse bus once or twice a 
day, but now the motor passes through every hour or so to the 
nearest town. Owing to advances in chemistry the medicines 
are cheaper and better, and the clothes too are cheaper. In 
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fact, villages to-day are seeing in the present century what amounts 
to a revolution in their ways and habits of life. But whether 
the results of all the changes caused by science are wholly for 
the good, either in town or country, is a matter on which not 
all are agreed. 
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578-9; Henry Grattan,.) 
579; Wolfe Tone and j 
the United Irishmen, 
580; the Fitzwilham 
episode, 580-1; French 
expedition, rise of 
Orangeism, Ulster dis- j 
armed, 581; the Irish 
rebellion (1798), 582; 
the Act of Union, 582- 
3; Catholic emancipa¬ 
tion refused by George 
III, 583; Peel and Ire¬ 
land, 620; Home Rule, 

; 637 (see Home Rule): 

Daniel O’Connell and 
the Catholic Associa¬ 
tion, 644; the tithe war, 
644; repeal agitation, 
645; the potato famine 
of 1846, 621, 645; dis¬ 
establishment of Irish 
i Church, 646; Parnell 

and the Land League, 
646-7; Gladstone’s 
Lana Acts, 647; Irish 
legislation and Home 
Rule till 1914, 647-8; 
in Twentieth Century, 
766 - 7; Anglo - Irish 
Treaty (1921), 767; 

Irish Free State, 767; 
de Valera in power, 767. 

Iron industry, develop¬ 
ment of (before 1815), 

i Ismail Pasha, 672-3. 
i Isonzo, 736. 

| Italy, 664 - 5 , 720. 743, 744, 

1 748, 753- 


. acobite Risings, 483-6. 

. amaica, slaves in, 615, 704. 

, ameson Raid, 710. 

, apan, 696. 720, 749, 756. 

Jellicoe, Admiral, 739-40. 

, enkins, Captain, 461. 

Jerome Bonaparte, King of 
Holland, 542. 

Jerusalem, 744. 

Jervis, Sir John (Admiral): 
see “ St. Vincent, Earl ”. 

Jews, admitted to parliament, 
608. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel ; 574. 

Joseph Bonaparte, King of 
Spain, 542, 55*. 

Justice, Court of Intema- 
tional 754, 755. 

Just tees of the Peace , 642. 

Kabul, captured, 685. 

Kandahar, captured, 685. 

Kay, John, 586. 

Kenya Colony and Pro¬ 
tectorate, 681. 

Khartoum, 675, 678. 

Khedive, 67a. 

Kimberley (South Africa), 
706, 711, 712. 

Kings: influence of the 

Crown in later times, 
611-2, 6a 1; King and 
Empire, 012. 

Kitchener, Lord, 678, 712, 
736. 737 - 

Kloster-seven, capitulation 


at. 470. 
jger, Paul, 


Labour party , 602, 641, 

764. 

Ladysmith, 711, 712. 

Lake, General (I^ord), 518. 
Land League (Ireland), 047. 
688, 692. 

Lawrence, Lord (Sir John), 
688, 692. 

— Sir Henry', 692. 

League of Nations, 751, 

754 ~ 6 . 

Leinster, Duke of, 578. 
Lenin, 742. 

l^eopold of Belgium, 655. 
Letters of Junius . 564. 
liberals, 615, 641-3. See 
chapters on Politics and 
Parties . 

Ltege, 730. 

Limerick, 575. 

Lister, Lord, 593. 

Literature and Art, 574, 628. 
Liverpool, Lord, 574, 603, 
606, 608. 

Livingstone, David, 679- 
80. 

Local Government, 643. 
Local Government Board , 
600, 643. 

London, Gordon riots in, 
565; communication 
with (in eighteenth 
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centuiy), 59i; riots in. 
604; London mob and 
the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, 609. 

Lords, House of, its in¬ 
fluence under die 
Georges, 479-80; reject 
Second Reform Bill, 


609; working of, 612; 
reject Home Rule,637- 
8, 64*7; Parliament Act 
(ion), 642. 

Louis XVI, 520-1, 522. 

— XVIII, 554. 

— Bonaparte, King of Hol¬ 

land, 542, 544. 

— Napoleon of France, 625, 

657-8, 664, 668. 

— Philippe of France, 654. 

655, 657, 664. 
Louisburg, 463, 472. 
Lucknow, siege of, 693. 
Luddite riots, 604- 
Ludendorff, General, 736, 

Lusitania, sinking of, 740. 
Lyndhurst, Lord, 619. 


Macadam, John, 588. 
Macaulay, Lord, 534, 614. 
Macdonald, Flora, 486. 
MacDonald, J. Ramsay, 764. 
Madras, 463. 

Mahdi, the, 674 -6. 

Malta, 528, 531, 535, 560. 
Mamelukes, the, 530. 
Manchester Massacre, 605. 
Manchuria ; 756. 

Mandated Territories, 754. 
Manila, capture of, 475, 477 - 
Manufactures, 500, 586. 588 
see “ Commerce . 
Mar, Earl of, 483-4. 
Marchand, Major, 678. 
Marconh Guglielmo, 770. 
Maria Theresa of Austria, 
461, 462, 463, 469. 
Marie Antoinette, 520, 521. 
Marlborough, Duchess of, 
495 - 

Marne, River, 730, 745, 

Mar’I^ebellion (17*5), 483. 
Martinique (West Indies), 
^ „ 474 , 476 , 477 - 

Massacre of Cawnpore, 691. 
Massena, Marshal, 540. 
Masulipatam, captured, 476. 
Mauritius, 544 . 560. 
Maynooth College, 620. 
Mcer Jaffier, 47b. 

Mehemet Ali, 655, 656. 
Melbourne, Lord,614,615-8. 
Mendel, Gregor, 769. 
Menschikoff, Prince, 659. 
Mesopotamia, 734, 744. 

Sec 'Iraq. 

Messines Ridge, 743, 745. 
Methodists, 497. 
Mettcmich, 651, 658. 

Metz surrendered, 668. 
Militia Bill, 624. 

Sec, III 


Milner, Lord, 713. 

Ministry of all the Talents , 


574 - 

Minorca, 460, 469-70, 477, 
510, 53 L 566. 

Minto, Lord, 697. 
Mischitch. Marshal, 734. 
Money Bills, 642. 

Mons, 748. 

Montcalm, Marquis de, 


472 - 4 - 

Montenegro, 722, 753. 
Montreal, captured, 475. 
Moore, Sir John, 545. 
Morocco, 722. 

Motor (petrol) engines, 770. 
Murat, King of Naples, 542. 
Murray, Lord George, 485. 
Mutiny at Spithead, 527; at 
the Nore, 527. 

—Indian, 689-93. 

Mystery Ships, 741. 


Nana Sahib, 492. 

Napier, Sir Charles (Gen¬ 
eral), 686. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, cam¬ 
paign in Italy, 524; 
Egyptian campaign; 
528-30; in Syria, 530; 
attacks Austria, 532; 
treaty of Amiens, 533; 
the Napoleonic war 
— attempted invasion 
of England, 535 -41; 
growth of his power 
and the Continental 
System, 541-5; the Pen 
insular War and his 
downfall, 546-54; “ the 
hundred days ”, 554- 


Napoleon III. See Louis 
Napoleon. 

Natal, annexed, 705. 

National Debt, 488, 501,572. 

National feeling , guncth of, 
649. 

National Government (1931), 
768. 

Navy, 461, 470, 475, 526, 
527 - 8 , 530 , 533 , 537 - 41 , 
544, 554, 652; duties in 
World War, 738 ff. 

Nelson, £ I loratio, at Cape 
St. Vincent, 527; in 
pursuit of Napoleon, 
528; battle of the Nile, 
530-1; battle of Copen¬ 
hagen, 533; Nelson 
and Villencuvc, battle 
of Trafalgar, 537~4i- 

Newcastlc, Duke of (George 
IPs reign), 469, 481, 
485, 494, 562. 

Newfoundland. 700. 

Newman, Cardinal, 628. 

Newspapers. 592-3- 

New Style, tne, 494. 

New Zealand, 702, 712; in 
World War, 732, 737. 

Ney, Marshal, 555-6. 


Nicholas I, Emperor, of 
Russia, 659, 663. 

Nicholson, General, 692, 
693. 

Nigeria, 682. 

Nightingale, Florence, 663. 

Nivelle, General, 735. 

Nonconformists , 485. 

Nore, mutiny at the, 527. 

North^I^ord, 502, 503, 516, 

Nortfi hriton, the, 563. 

Northcote, Sir Stafford, 
634, 636. 

Northern Ireland, 767. 

Nott, General, 686. 

O’Brien, Smith, 646. 

O'Connell, Daniel, 608, 615, 
621, 644, 645. 

O’Connor, Feargus, 623. 

Old Age Pensions, 761. 

Old Style, the, 494 - 

Opium, trade in, 683. 

Orange Free State, 705, 711. 

Orangemen, 581. 

Orford, Earl of: see “ Wal¬ 
pole 

Orleans, Duke of, 484. 

Orsini, 625. 

Ostcnd, 741. 

Ottawa Conference, 764. 

Oudh, 688, 689. 

Outram, Sir James, 693. 

Oxford, Earl of (Harley), 488. 

Oxford and Asquith, Earl of. 
Sec Asquith. 

Oxford mmement, the, 628. 

Palestine, 744 » 74 8 - 

Palmer, 588. 

Palmerston, Lord, 614, 624- 
5, 626-7, 654-8, 659, 
663, 666-8. 

i Pampeluna, surrender, 552. 

Park, Mungo, 679. 

Parker, Richard (mutiny at 
the Nore), 527. 

Parliament, rise of the 
cabinet system, 478-80; 
working of the constitu¬ 
tion since 1832, 611-3; 
parliamentary system m 
twentieth century, 763- 
4. See Lords, Commons . 

Parliament, Acts of: see 
“ Statutes 

Parnell, Charles, 646-7, 648. 

Passchendacle Ridge, 743, 

„ 745 ' , 

Pasteur, 769. 

Paul I of Russia, 533. 

Peel, Sir Robert, 606, 607, 
615, 618-22, 625, 64a. 

Pelham, Henry (George IPs 
reign), 494. 

Penal I mils against Catho¬ 
lics, 575, 578. 

Pensions, 761. 

People's Charter , the, 623-4. 

Perceval, Mr., 574, 606. 

Perim, 695. 
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Persian Gulf, 719- 
P4tain, General, 743. 
PeUrloo , 605. 

Piave, River, 744, 748. 
Pill-boxes, 743. 

Pindaris, the (India), 518. 
Pitt, William (the elder), 
(Earl of Chatham), 471, 
475, a8a, 495-6, 501, 

Pitt, 5 \?iiliam* (the* younger), 
516, sat, 522, 533 » 534 , 
^ 539 , 541 , 569-73 

Plevna, defence of, 670. 
Plots: 

Cato Street Conspiracy, 
605. 

Ors ini's Plot, 625. 

Plumer. General, 743. 
Pocket boroughs, 480, 610. 
Poland, 666-7, 720, 753- 
Pollock, Sir Alexander (Field 
Marshal), 687. 
Pondicherry, captured, 476. 
Poor Law, 760; see Poor 
Law Acts under Sta¬ 
tutes. 

Poor Law Commission (1909), 
600, 601. 

Pope, Alexander (poet), 574. 
Population, 594. 

Porteous Riots, 492. 
Portland, Duke of (George 
Ill’s reign) 568, 574- 
Porto Bello, 460. 

Portugal, 54 *, 545, 54 *, 549 , 
720. 

Postal Union, International, 

Poet Office, 591-2. 

Potato famine (Ireland), 621, 

645- 

Poynings, Sir Edward, 421, 

Poymngs* Law , 576. 
Pragmatic Sanction , the, 461. 
Pretender, the elder, 484, 

— the young, 484. 

Printaip, 723. 

Protectionists, 623. 

Prussia, 716, 717 - 
Public Assistance Commit¬ 
tees, 601. 

Public Health, 601, 634, 
760-1. 

Public Social Services, 760-2. 
Pulteney, William, 491. 
Punjab, 684, 687-8. 

Quatre Bras, 555. 

Quebec, captured, 474. 

Quiberon Bay, 475, 5 * 5 - 
Radicals , 614. 

Railways, introduction of, 

Ranj& oingh, 684, 687. 
Rebellions: Earl of Mar’s, 
in Scotland (1715), 483; 
of 1745 in Scotland, 484; 
in Ireland (1798), 582; 
in Canada, 698. 

Sec. Ill 


Redcliffe, Lord Stratford de, 
659 - 

Reform, Parliamentary, 609- 
10, 611, 627, 629, 636. 

Reims, 745. 

Reparations and War debts, 

ou- 7s6 ’ 

Rhine, 717, 722, 753 , 757 . 

Rhodes, Cecil, 672, 709-11. 

Right of Search, 509. 

Roads, improvement of (be¬ 
fore 1815), 588. 

Roberts, Lord, 694, 712. 

Rockingham, Marquis of, 
502, 563, 568. 

Rodney, Admiral (Lord), 
510. 

Roman Catholics, penal 
statutes against, 575, 
578: see also “Statutes’’; 
in Ireland: see “ Ire¬ 
land”. 

Rome, 668. 

Rose. Sir Hugh, 693. 

Rosebery, Lord, 638. 

Ross, Sir Ronald, 769. 

Rotten boroughs, 480, 610. 

Roumania, 722, 736, 753. 

Rousseau referred to, 520. 

Runciman, Walter, 764. 

Russell, Lord John (and 
Earl), 614, 621, 623, 
621, 625. 

Russia, 718, 721, 724, 732, 
735 , 753 ^ 756. 

Russia and Turkey, 658. 

Russia, Napoleon’s invasion 
of, 550 . 

Russia, Revolution in, 742. 

Russo-Japanese War, 696. 

Sackville, Lord George, 474, 
506. 

St. Helena, death of Na¬ 
poleon at, 560. 

St. Lucia, captured, 476, 
477; given up, 510. 

St. Malo, 472. 

St. Quentin, 745. 

Salisbury, Marquis of, 634, 
6g5, 637, 638, 639, 670, 

Salonika, 734. 

San Sebastian, capture of, 
(Peninsular War), 552. 

Sarajevo murders, 723. 

Sara togs,capitulation of, 508. 

Saxe, Marshal, 463. 

Scapa Flow, 739. 

von Scheer, 740. 

Schleswig - Holstein ques¬ 
tion, the, 667, 753. 

Scientific progress after 
1815, 580-94; in twen¬ 
tieth century, 768-70. 

Scotland: Rebellion of 1715, 
483-4; opposition to 
excise duties, the Por¬ 
teous riots, 402 - 3; 
electoral system before 
1832, 480-1; Rebellion 
of 1745, 448-6; educa¬ 


tion in, 598; poor law 
in, 601; and reform, 
609; see Church . 

Scott, Sir Walter, 574. 
Sebastopol, 660, 663. 

Serbia, 721-7, 734 , 753 . „ 

Sermgapatam, capture of, 

Seven Pears’ War, the, 463, 

ShafEarl of (Vic¬ 
toria’s reign), 596. 
Shannon , the (ship), 554. 
Shelburne, Earl of, 566, 
568. 

Shipping, safety of, 635. 
Sidmouth, Lord: see Ad¬ 
dington 

Simon, Sir John, 764. 

Sind, annexation of, 686. 
Sindhia, 518. 

Sinn Fein, 766. 

Slavery, negro: gradual aboli¬ 
tion, 615, 704. 

Slesvig, 753. See Schles¬ 
wig. 

Smith, Adam, 570. 

— Sir Sidney, 531. 
Smithfield Club, 585. 

Smuts, General, 737* 
Snowden, Lord. 764. 

Social Progress (1750-1909)* 
594 - 603 . 

Somme, River, 735, 736, 
742. 

Soult, Marshal, 545, 549, 
o 551 . 552 . 

South Afnca, 702-15. 

South Africans in World 
War, 737- 

South Sea Bubble, 489. 
Spain: war with Spain, 460- 
1. 475-6; withdraws 

from die coalition of 
1793 , 524; Spanish fleet 
defeated off Cape St. 
Vincent, 527; Trafal¬ 
gar, 539 ; Napoleon 
makes his brother 
Joseph King of Spain, 
542; Napoleon’s cam¬ 
paign in Spain, <45; 
the Peninsular War, 
546-52; Spanish marri¬ 
ages question (1846), 
j 657. 

Spithead, mutiny at, 527- 
Stair, Earl of (George ll’c 
reign), 462. 

Stanhope, General, 488, 

Sunfey, H. M., 679-80. 
Stanley, Lord (Earl of 
Derby), 614, 621 (see 
Derby). 

States General , the (French), 
519, 520. 

Statutes: see also “ Par¬ 
liament ”. 

Act for “ New Style”, 

494 * 

Act of Union, 583. 
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Statutes (com.). 

Artisans * Dwelling Act, 
63 5. 

Australian Commonwealth 
Act , 641. 

Ballot Act, 632. 

Bank Charter Act, 620. 

Canada Act, 511. 

Catholic Emancipation 
Act, 608. 

Cheap Trains Act, 590. 

Coercion Acts, 622, 647. 

Combination Acts, 602, 
634. 

Conspiracy to Murder Bill, 
625. 

Corn-laws, 621-2. 

County Councils Act, 628. 

Defence of the Realm Act, 

Education Acts, 597, 598, 
632, 639, 760. 

Employers* Liability Act, 
760. 

Factory Acts, 596, 597, 
760. 

Government of India Act 
([9t9),7bS. 

Habeas Corpus Act, tem¬ 
porarily suspended, 571, 
605. 

Housing Acts, 760. 

India Act (1858), 693. 

Insurance Acts, 642, 760. 

Irish Church Disestablish¬ 
ment, 632, 646. 

Irish Home Rule Bill 
(1920), 166. 

Irish Lana Acts, 632, 636, 
646, 647. 

Irish Union Act, 583. 

Local Government Act 
(1929), 600. 

Local Government (Scot¬ 
land) Act, 598, 601. 

Merchant Shipping Acts, 

Mine *Acts, 760. 

Municipal Corporations 
Act, 595, 615. 

National Insurance Act, 
642. 

Navigation Act, 607. 

Occasional Conformity 
Act, 488. 

Old Age Pensions Act, 642. 

Parliament Bill (1911), 
642. 

Penny Postage Act, 615. 

Pitt's Bill (for India), 516, 

Poor Law Acts, 599-601, 
614, 760. 

Public Health Act (1875), 

Quebec Act, 507, 51 *• 

Reform Bills, 609-10, 611, 

627, 629, 636. 

Regulating Act (for India), 
513. 

Repeal of Combination Act, 

Repeal of Corn-laws, 622. 

Sec. Ill 


Statutes (cont.). 

Repeal of Navigation 
Imws, 607. 

Schism Act, 488. 

Septennial Act, 488. 

Six Acts, the, 605. 

Stamp Act, 501, 502. 

Ten Hours Act : see “ Fac¬ 
tory Act 

Trade Disputes Act, 602, 
641. 

Trade Disputes and Trade 
Unions Act (1927), 603. 

Westminster, Statute of, 
612, 766. 

. Workmen's Compensation 
Acts, 597, 

Steamships, development of 
(after 1815), 590. 

Stephenson, George, 587, 

Steyn, President, 713- 

Straits Settlements, the, 682. 

Stuart, Charles Edward 
(Prince), 484-6. 

Submarine warfare, 740, 
741 , 745 - 

Sudan, 674-8, 718. 

Suez Canal, the, 673. 

Sunderland, Earl of, 488, 
489. 

Surajah Dowlah, 476. 

Syria, Bonaparte in, 530. 

Tanks, 744- 

Tariff Reform, 639, 641. 

Tasmania t 701. 

Taxes: right to tax the 
Colonies, 501-2; in¬ 
come tax imposed by 
Sir R. Peel, 620. 

Telegraph, introduction of, 

Telephones. 592. 

Tewfik Pasha, 673. 1 

Thomas, J. H., 764. 

Thugs, Indian, 689. 

Ticonderoga, Fort, 465, 
472 , 508. 

Tilsit, 541. 

Tippoo Sahib, 516-7, S 3 *- 

Tirah expedition, 695. 

Tithes in Ireland, 644 

Tobago, island of, acquired, 
477; given up, 510. 

Tories, in office from 1769- 
1830, 482: see 499-511, 
560-74, 603-10; return 
to power 618-23, 633-5, 
and further chapters on 
“ Politics and Parties 

Torres Vedras, lines of 
(Peninsular War), 549. 

Toulon, siege of, 525. 

Toussaint rOuverture, 526, 
53 1 - 

Town life, 595. 

Townshend, Charles, 502. 

— Lord, 488. 

Trade: see “ Commerce 

Trade, balance of, 759. 

Trade Unions, 602, 632. 


Transvaal, the, 705, 708. 
Treaties:— 

Aix-la-Chapelle (George 
IPs reign), 463. 

Amiens, 533—4. 
Anglo-Irish. 767. 
Ashburton Treaty, 700. 
Berlin, 670, 722. 

Bukharest, 722. 

Dual Alliance (1879), 717, 
718; (1893), 718. 
Japanese, 639. 

Kellogg Pact, 757. 
Lausanne, 751. 

Locarno, 757. 

Paris (George Ill’s reign), 
476; 560. 

— (Victoria’s reign), 663. 
Peace of Amiens, 533. 

St. Germain, 751. 

Tilsit, 541. 

Trianon, 751. 

Triple Alliance (1882), 
717, 718. 

Triple Entente, 642, 720. 
Unkiar-Skelessi, 656. 
Utrecht, 460, 700. 
Versailles (George Ill’s 
reign), 510; (1919). 

_ 75 L 754 - 

Trek, the Great, 705. 

Trent incident, the, 665. 
Trentino, 744. 

Trotsky, 742. 

Tsingtau, 749- 
Turkey, 658 -60, 669 ff., 721, 
722, 727, 732, 744 . 748, 
754 - 

Uganda, 682. 

Uttlanders, the, 710. 

Ulster, 581, 642, 646, 767. 
Unemployment, 598, 757, 

759 . 761. 

Unemployment Insurance 
Fund, 761, 762. 

Union, of Irish parliament, 
582-3. 

— of South Africa, 713. 
Unionist party, 638. 639. 
United Empire Loyalists, 511 
United Free Church (Scot¬ 
land), 629. 

— Irishmen, 580-1. 

United States of America, 

554. 627, 665-6, 740-2, 
745 . 749 - 

de Valera, 767. 

Vancouver, 700. 

Verdun, 735. 

Victoria, Queen, 611, 672. 
Victory, the (ship), 539 - 
Vienna, congress of, 554-5, 
560, 648. 

Villeneuve, Adm. (French), 
538-^. 

Villers-Bretonneux, 745, 
747 - 

Vimy Ridge, 742. 

Vincent, St., Earl, 527. 
Vittorio-Veneto, 748. 
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Voltaire, referred to, 519. 


Wade, General (George 11 'a 
reign), 485. 

Walcheren expedition, 544, 
606. 

Wallachia, 736. 

Walpole, Robert (Sir), 460, 
488, 489-93- 
Wars:— 

Afghan War (first), 684; 
(second), 694. 

Balkan Wars, 722 ff. 

Boer War (first), 708; 
(second). 711-13. 

Burmese War (first), 684; 
(second), 688; (third), 
695. 

Chinese War (first), 619, 
683; (second), 683; 
(thud), 683; (fourth), 
683. 

Crimean War, 658-64. 

Denmark and George ill, 


England** and America, 


France and George II, 
462-76. 

-George III, 5x0, 

5 * 3 - 33 . 534 - 60 . 

-Russia, 550. 

-Austria, Prussia, 

Spain, See.: see " Napo¬ 
leon Bonaparte ”, 44 Pen¬ 
insular War”, “Wel¬ 
lington 

Franco-German War, 668. 

Greece and Turkey, 651- 


2. 

Holland and George III, 
. 5 * 8 . 531 . 703 . „ 

Indian Mutiny, 689-93. 
Kaffir Wars, 706. 

New Zealand War, 702. 
Peninsular War, 546-54. 
Persia and Victoria, 684. 
Russo-Japanese War, 720. 
Sikh War (first), 687-8; 

(second), 688. 

South African War, 7 11-3. 
Spain and George 1 , 460. 


Wars (contX 

Spain and George II, 460. 

-George III, 475, 

„ 599 , Sxo-i, 5 * 7 . 539 * 
Syrian War, 656. 

United States and George 
III, 554 

World War (1914-18), 
728-50; events leading 
to, 715-27- 
Zulu War, 706. 

Civil Wars:— 

American Civil War, 627, 
665-6. 

British Colonies in North 
America and George 
III, 499-511. 

Washington, city of, cap¬ 
ture of (second Ameri¬ 
can war), 554. 

■ George, 46s, 506-7, 509 

Watt, James, 587. 

Wealth, increase of (nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth 
centuries), 395. 

Wedgwood, Josiah, 587. 

Wei-nai-wei, 683. 

Wellesley, Arthur (Sir), his 
Indian career, 518; at 
Vimicro, 545; his mili¬ 
tary career and vic¬ 
tories in the Peninsular 
War—Talavera, Torres 
Vedras, Busaco, Puen¬ 
tes d’Onoro, Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Badajoz, Sala¬ 
manca, Burgos, Vittoria, 
the Pyrenees, San 
Sebastian, Pampeiuna, 
Orthes, Toulouse, 546- 
52 ; Quatre Bras, Water¬ 
loo, 556-60; his politi¬ 
cal career, 603, 608, 
609, 610, 615, 619, 623, 
624, 652. 

Wellesley, Marquis, 516-8. 

Wellington, Duke of: see 
“ \Velle9ley, Arthur 

Wesley, John, 495-8. 

Whigs, supreme under first 
two Georges, 482: see 
487-95; some in favour 


WHJGt (contX 

of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, 522: disliked by 
George III, 560, 562-5; 
change in politics after 
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